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THE 

Story of the Heavens. 


The Story of the Heaven is the title of our book. We have 
indeed a wondrous story to narrate ; and could we tell it ade- 
quately, it would prove of boundless interest and of exquisite 
beauty. It leads to the contemplation of the mig^htiest eftbrts of 
nature and the greatest achievements of human genius. 

Let us enumerate a few of the questions which will be naturally 
asked by one who seeks to learn something of those glorious bodies 
which adorn our skies : What is the Sun — how hot, how big, and 
how distant ? whence comes its heat ? What is the Moon ? What 
scenery do its landscapes show ? how does the moon move ? how is 
it related to the earth? What of the planets — are they globes like 
the earth ? how large are they, and how far off ? What do we 
know of the satellites of J upiter and of the rings of Saturn ? 
What was the memorable discovery of Uranus ? and what was the 
supreme intellectual triumph which brought the planet Neptune 
light? Then, as to the other bodies of our system, what 
‘are we to say of those mysterious objects, the comets? can we 
perceive order to reign in their seemingly capricious movements ? 
do we know anything of their nature and of the marvellous tails 
with which they are often decorated? What can be told about 
the familiar shooting-star which so often dashes into our atmo- 
sphere to 2)erish in a streak of splendour ? What do we know of 
those constellations which have been from all antiquity, and of 
the myriad hosts of smaller stars which our telescopes disclose? 
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Can it be true that these countless orbs are really majestic suns, 
sunk to an appalling depth in the abyss of unfathomable space? 
What have we to tell of all the different varieties of stars — of 
coloured stars, of variable stars, of double stars, of multiple starSj 
of stars that move, and of stars that seem at rest? What of 
those most supremely glorious objects, the groat star clusters? 
What of the milky way ? And lastly, what can we tell of those 
marvellous nebul® which our telescopes disclose, poised at an im- 
ijieasnrable distance on the very confines of the universe? Such 
are a few of the questions which occur, when we ponder on the 
mysteries of the heavens. 

The history of Astronomy is, in one respect, only too like many 
other histories. The earliest part of it is completely and hopelessly 
unknown. The stars had been studied, and some great astronomical 
discoveries had been made, untold ages before those to which our 
earliest historical records extend. For example, the perception of 
the apparent movements, of the sun and of the moon, and the recog- 
nition of the planets by their movements, are both to be classed 
among these discoveries of the pre-historic ages. Nor is it to be 
said that these achievements were all of a very obvious or ele- 
mentary character. To us of the present day who have been 
familiar with such tmtbs from childhood, they may now seem 
simple and rudimentary ; but in the infancy of science, the first man 
who arose to demonstrate one of these great doctrines was indeed 
a most sagacious philosopher. 

Of all the phenomena of Astronomy, the first and the most 
obvious is that of the rising and the setting of the sun. We may 
fairly conjecture, that in the dawn of the growth of the human 
intellect this was probably one of the very first problems to engage 
the attention of those whose thoughts rose above the animal 
anxieties of everyday existence. A sun sets and disappears in the 
west ; that sun is obviously a very brilliant body, and the simplest 
reflection suggests that it is a lx)dy of very considerable importance. 
The following morning a sun arises in the east, moves across the 
heavens, and it too disappears in the west ; the same process happens 
every day. To us it is obvious that the sun, which appears each day, 
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is Ihe same sun; but this would not be an obvious truth to one who 
thought his senses showed him that the earth was a flat plane of! 
indefinite extent, and that around the inhabited regions on all sides 
extended, to vast distances, either desert wastes or trackless oceans. 
How could the sun, which plunged into the ocean at a fabulous 
distance in the west, reappear the next morning at an equally 
gre^t distance to the east ? The old mythological account asserted 
that after the sun had dipped in the western ocean at sunset (the 
Iberians, and other ancient nations, actually imagined that they 
could hear the hissing of the waters when the glowing globe was 
plunged therein), he was seized by Vulcan and placed in a golden 
goblet, and thus navigated the ocean round by the north, so as to 
reach the east again in time for sunrise the following morning. 
Even the more sober idiysicists of old, as we are told by Aristotle, 
believed that in some manner the sun was conveyed round over the 
oarth^s surface by the north, and that the darkness of night arose 
from the elevation of the northern lands, which cut off the sun^s 
light during his midnight voyage. 

Even in very early times it was found more rational to sup- 
pose that the sun actually pursued his course down below the solid 
earth during the darkness of night. The earliest astronomers had, 
moreover, learned to recognise the fixed stars. It was seen that, 
like the sun, many of these stars rose and set in the course of the 
diurnal movement, while the moon obviously followed the same law. 
It thus became plain that the various heavenly bodies possessed 
the power of actually going below the solid earth. Once it was 
realised that the whole contents of the heavens performed these 
movements, it became possible to take a very important step in the 
knowledge of the constitution of the universe. It was clear that 
the earth could not be a plane extending to an indefinitely great 
distance. It was also obvious that there must be a finite depth to 
the earth below^ our feet. Nay, more, it became certain that what- 
ever be the shape of the earth, it was at all events something 
detached from all other bodies, and poised without visible support 
in space. When first presented to ‘the mind of man, this must have 
appeared a very startling truth. It was surely difficult to realise 
B 2 
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that the solid earth on which we stand reposed on nothing ! What 
is to keep it from falling ? How can it be poised, like the legendary 
coffin of Mahomet, without tangible support ? But difficult as it 
may have been to receive this doctrine, yet its necessary truth 
commanded assent, and the first great slop in Astronomy had been 
made. 

The changes of the seasons and the recurrence of seed-time and 
of harvest must, from the earliest times, have been associated with 
certain changes in the position of the sun. In the summer at mid- 
day the sun rises high in the heavens, in the winter the sun is 
always low. The sun, therefore, had an annual movement up and 
down in the heavens, combined with the diurnal movement of rising 
and setting. But besides these movements of the sun there was 
another of no less importance, which was not quite so obvious, 
though still capable of being detected by the simplest observations, 
when combined with a philosophical habit of reflection. The very 
earliest observers of the stars can hardly fail to have noticed, that 
the constellations visible at night varied with the season of the 
year. For instance, the constellation of Orion, which is so well 
seen during the winter nights, becomes invisible in the summer, 
and the place it occupied is then taken by quite different stars. 
So it is with other constellations; and, indeed, in ancient days, 
the time for commencing the cycle of agricultural oceujjations 
was sometimes indicated by the position of the constellations in 
the evening. 

Reflection on this subject must have demonstrated in very 
early times the apparent annual movement of the sun. It was 
seen that the places of the stars, relatively to each other, did not 
alter appreciably, and there could be no explanation of the changes 
in the constellations with the seasons, except by supposing that the 
place of the sun was altering, so as to make the complete circuit of 
the heavens in the course of the year. The same conclusion is 
easily confirmed by looking from time to time at the west after 
sunset, and watching the stars. As the season progresses, it will 
be noticed that each evening the* western constellations sink lower 
and lower towards the sun, until at length they come so near the 
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6un that they set at the same time as he does. This is simply 
explained by the supposition that the sun is gradually but con- 
tinually rising up from the west to meet the stars. This motion 
is of course not to be confounded with the ordinary diurnal 
motion, in which all the heavenly bodies alike participate; inas- 
much as besides this motion of the whole heavens, the sun has a slow 
motion in the opposite direction ; so that while the sun and a star 
may set to-day at the same time, by to-morrow the sun will have 
moved a little towards the east, relatively to the star, and thus the 
star will set a few minutes before the sun.* 

The patient watchings of the early astronomers enabled the sun^s 
track through the heavens to be ascertained, and it was found that 
in its annual circuit the sun invariably pursued the same path and 
traversed the same constellations. The belt o£ constellations thus 
specially distinguished is known by the name of the zodiac, while 
the circle traversed by the sun is called the ecliptic. The zodiac 
was divided into twelve ecpial portions or signs, and tlnis the 
stages on the sun^s great journey were conveniently indicated. In 
the very earliest ages, also, it seems that the duration of the year, or 
the period required by the sun to run its course around the heavens, 
became accurately known. The skill of the ancient geometers was 
also demonstrated by the accurate measures they succeeded in 
making of the position of the ecliptic with regard to the equator, 
and ill measuring the angle between these two most important 
circles on the heavens. 

The principal phenomena presented by the motion of the moon 
have also been understood from an antiquity beyond all historical 
record. The slightest attention reveals the important ti*uth that 
the m(»on does not occupy a fixed position in the starry heavens. 
Indeed, the motion of the moon among the stars is a phenomenon 
much more easy to recognise than that of the sun among the stars, 
as during the course of a single night the movement of the moon 
from west to east across the heavens can be perceived with but 
very moderate attention. It is most probable that the motion of 

• It may, howovor, bo remarked that a star is never f^ecn to sot, as owing to our 
atmosphero it ceases to bo visible before it roaches tho hoiiison. 
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the moon amon^ the stars was a discovery prior to that of the 
annual motion of the sun, inasmuch as it depends upon simple 
observation, and involves but little exercise of any intellectual 
power. The time of revolution of the moon had also been dis- 
covered, and the phases of the moon had been correctly attributed 
to the varying^ aspect under which the sun-illuminated side of the 
moon is turned towards the earth. 

But even this does not exhaust the list of great discoveries 
which have come down to us from prehistoric times. The striking 
phenomenon of a lunar eclipse, in which the brilliant surface 
is plunged temporarily into darkness, and the still more imposing 
spectacle of a solar eclipse, in which the sun himself undergoes 
a partial, or even a total obscuration, had also been correctly 
explained. Then, too, the acuteness of the early astronomers 
had detected the five wandering stars or planets : they had traced 
the movements of Mercury and Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 
They had observed with awe the various configurations of these 
planets j and just as the sun, and in a lesser degree the moon, 
were intimately associated with the affairs of daily life, so in 
the imagination of these early investigators the movements of 
the planets were thought to be pregnant with human weal or 
human woe. At length a certain degree of order was perceived to 
govern the capricious movements of the planets. It was found 
that they obeyed certain laws. The cultivation of the science of 
geometry went hand in hand with the study of astronomy; and as 
we emerge from the dim pre* historic ages into the historical period, 
we find that a theory possessing some degree of coherence had 
been established, to explain the phenomena of the heavens. 

Although the Ptolemaic doctrine is now known to be framed on 
an utterly extravagant estimate of the true place of the earth in 
the scheme of the heavens, yet the apparent movements of the 
celestial bodies are accounted for by the theory with considerable 
accuracy. This theory is described in the great work of Ptolemy, 
known as the ^^Almagest,^^ which was written in the second century 
of our era, and for fourteen centuries was regarded as the final 
authority on all questions of astronomy. 
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Ptolemy saw that the shape of the earth was globular, and he 
demonstrated this by the arguments which we employ at the 
present day, lie also saw how this mighty globe was poised, in 
what he believed to be the centre of the universe. He admitted 
that the diurnal movement of the whole heavens could be accounted 
for by the revolution of the earth upon its axis, but he assigned 
reasons for the deliberate rejection of this view. The earth 
according to him was a fixed body; it possessed neither rotation nor 
translation, but remained constantly at rest at the centre of the 
universe. Tlie sun and the moon he supposed to move in circular 
orbits around the earth in the centre. The movements of the 
planets were more complicated, as it was necessary to acicount for 
the occasional retrograde motions as well as for the direct motions. 
The ancient geometry refused to admit that any movement, except 
circular, could be perfect, and accordingly a contrivance was devised 
by which each planet revolved in a circle, while the centre of 
that circle described another circle around the earth. It must be 
admitted that this scheme, though so widely divergent from what 
is now known to be the truth, did really present a fairly accurate 
account of the movements of the planets. 

Such was the system of Astronomy which prevailed during the 
Middle Ages, and which was only finally ovei turned by the great 
work to wliieh Copernicus devoted his lifetime. The discovery of 
the true system of the universe was nearly simultaneous with the 
discovery of the New World by Columbus. The first principles 
whk‘h were established by the labours of Copernicus, slated that 
the diurnal movement of the heavens was really due to the rotation 
of the earth on its axis. He showed the difference between real 
motions and apparent motions ; he proved that all the appearances 
of the daily rising and setting of the sun and the stars could be 
just as well accounted for by the supposition that the earth rotated, 
as by the more cumbrous supposition of Ptolemy. He showed that 
the latter sup})Osition would attribute an almost infinite velocity 
to the stars, and that the rotation of the entire universe around the 
earth was really a preposterous supposition. The second great 
point, which it is the immortal glory of Copernicus to have 
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demonstrated, assigned to the earth its true position in the fabric 
of the univ’^crse. He transferred the centre, about which all the 
planets revolve, from the earth to the sun ; and he established the 
somewhat humiliating truth, that our earth is alter all merely 
one of the system of planets revolving around the sun, and 
pursuing a track between the paths of Venus and of Mars. 

Snell was, in brief outline, the great revolution which swept 
from astronomy those distorted views of the earth’s importance, 
arising from the fact that we are domiciled on that ])articular 
planet. The achievement of Copernicus was soon to be followed by 
the invention of the telescope, that wondrous instrument by which 
the modern science of astronomy has been created. To the con- 
sideration of this most important subject we may well devote 
the first chapter of our book. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THE ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 

Early Astronomical Observations — The Observatory of Tycho Brahe — The Pupil 
of the Eye— Vision of Faint Objects — The Tc'lcscope— The Object-Glass — 
Advantap^cs of liarge Telescopes — ^Tho Equatorial — The Observatory — The 
Power of a Telescope — lb fleeting Telescopes — Lord Kosse's Great Keflector 
at ParsoTihlown — TIow the mighty Telescope is used — Tlio Instruments of 
Precision— The Meridian Circle— The Spider Idiies— Delicacy of pointing a 
Telescope — The Precautions neeessaiy in making Observations — The Ideal 
Instrument and the Practical one — The Elimination of Error — Th(‘ ordinary 
Opera-Glass as an Astronomical Instrument — The Great Bear — Counting the 
Stars in the Constellation — How to become an Observer. 

The earliest traces of the Astronomical Observatory are as little 
known, as the earliest discoveries in astronomy itself. Probably 
the first a])plication of instruments to the observations of the 
heavenly bodies, consisted in the extremely simjde o])eration of 
measuring the length of the shadow cast by the sun at noonday. 
The variations in the length of this shadow from day to day, and 
its ])eriodical maxima and minima, furnished valuable information 
in the early attempts to investigate the movements of the sun. But 
even in very early times there were astronomical instruments em- 
])loyed which possessed considerable complexity, and showed no small 
amount of astronomical knowledge. 

The first great advance in this subject was made by the cele- 
brated Tytdio Brahe, who wa^ horn in 1546, three years after the 
death of Copernicus. His attention seems first to have been 
directed to astronomy by the eclipse of the sun which occurred on 
the 21st August, 1560. It amazed his reflective spirit to find 
that so surprising a phenomenon admitted of actual prediction, and 
he determined to devote his life to the study of a science possessed 
of such wonderful precision. In the }car 1576 the King of 
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Denmark had established Tycho Brahe on the island of Huen, and 
had furnished him with the splendid observatory of Uraniberg. It 
was here that Tycho assiduously observed the places of the heavenly 
bodies for some twenty years, and accumulated the observations 
which were destined, in the hands of Kepler, to lead to the great 
discovery of the planetary movements. Compared with our modern 
astronomical equipment the great instruments of Tycho are but 
quaint and primitive apparatus. In his days the telescope had not 
yet been invented, and he could only determine the places of the 
heavenly bodies in a comparatively crude manner ; but his skill and 
patience in a great degree compensated for the im]:)erfection of his 
instruments, and with him it may be said that the eiioch of accurate 
astronomical observation commences. 

The application of the telescoi)e by Galileo gave a most wonderful 
impulse to the study of the heavenly bodies. This extraordinary 
man stands out prominently in the history of astronomy, not alone 
for his connection with this supreme invention, but for his achieve- 
ments in the more abstmet parts of astronomy. It was Galileo 
who fiist laid with any solidity the foundation of the science of 
Dynamics, of which astronomy is the most splendid illustration ; 
and it was he who expounded and uj^held the great doctrine of 
Copernicus, and thereby drew down upon himself the penalties of 
the Inquisition. 

The structure of the eye itself, and more pai’ticularly the 
exquisite ada])tation of the pupil, presents us with an apt illustra- 
tion of the principle of the telescope. To see an object, it is 
necesj^arj' that the light from that object should enter the eye. 
The jK)rtal through which the light enters the eye is the pupil. 
In daytime, when the light is abundant, the iris gradually 
decreases the size of the pupil, and as the ix)rtal is thus con- 
tracted, less light can enter. At night, on the other hand, when 
the light is scarce, the eye reciuires to grasp all it can. The 
pupil then expands, more and more light is admitted according 
as the pupil grows larger, until at length the pupil is dilated to 
ifs utmost extent. The admission of light is thus controlled in 
the most perfect manner. 
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Rays of light 
from the Star 
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The stars send us their fee ole rays of light, and those rays form 
an imag^e on the retina ; but, even with the most widely-opened pupil, 
it may happen that the image is still not bright enough to excite 
the sensation of vision. Here the telescope comes to our aid : it 
catches all the rays in a beam of dimensions far too large to enter 
the pupil, and concentrates those rays into a small 
beam which can enter the pupil. We thus have 
the image on the retina intensified in brilliancy ; 
in fact, it is illuminated with nearly as much 
light as would be obtained through a pupil as 
large as tlie object-glass of the telescope. 

In our astronomical observatories we find two 
entirely different classes of telescopes. The more 
familiar forms are those known as refractors, in 
which the operation of condensing the rays of 
light is effected by refraction. The same object 
can, however, be attained in a wholly different 
manner by the aid of the laws of reflection, and 
accordingly many telescopes, including the most 
gigantic instruments yet erected, are known as 
reflectors. The character of the refractor is shown 
in Fig. !• The rays from the star fall upon the 
object-glass which is at the end of the telescope, 
and after j)assing through it they are refracted 
into a (‘onvergiiig beam, so that all intersect at 
the focus. Diverging from thence, they encounter 
the eye-picco, which has the effect of again re- 
ducing them to parallelism. The large cylindrical 
beam which poured down on the object-glass is 
thus concentrated into a small one, which can enter the pupil. The 
composite nature of light requires a more complex form of object- 
glass than the simple lens here shown. In modern telescopes we 
employ what is known as the achromatic object-glass, which con- 
sists of one lens of flint glass and one of crown glass, combined 
together. 

It will thus be apparent, that the larger the object-glass, the 
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greater the quantity of li^lit grasped, and the greater will be thje 
success of the telcscoj^)e in revealing very faint objects. Hence it 
is that in the efforts to increase the powers of their telescopes, 



Fig. 2 — The Dome of the South Equatorial at Dunsiuk Observatory, Co. Dublin. 


each succeeding race of astronomers has sought to obtain larger 
object-glasses than those which were used by their predecessors. 

The appearance of on astronomical observatory, built to hold an 
instrument of moderate dimensions, is shown in the adjoining 
figures. The first (Fig. 2) represents the dome erected at Dunsiuk 
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Observatory for the equatorial telescope, the object-glass of which 
was presented to the Board of Trinity College, Dublin, by the late 
Sir James South, The main part of the building is a circular wall, 
on the top of which reposes a hemispherical roof. In this roof 
is a shutter, which can be opened so as to allow the telescope in 



Fig, 3.— Section of the Dome of Dunbink Obbervatory. 


the interior to be directed towanls the heavens. The whole struc- 
ture revolves, so that the opening may be pointed to any part of 
the sky which it is desired to examine. The next view (Fig. 3) 
exhibits a section of the roof, showing the machinery by which 
the attendant causes it to revolve, as well a= the telescope itself. 
The eye of the observer is at the eye-piece, and he is in the act of 
turning a handle, which has the power of slowly moving the 
telescope, in order to direct the instrument towards any point that 
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may be desired. A telescope mounted in the manner here shown, 
is called an equatorial. The convonionee of ihe equatorial form of 
mounting lies in the ease with which the telescope can be moved 
so as to follow any celestial object in its journey around the sky. 
The necessary movements are given by elo(*kwork, so that, once 
the instrument has been correctly pointed, and the clockwork 
started, the star will remain in the observer's field of view not- 
withstanding the apparent diurnal movement. The two lenses 
which together form the object-glass are in this ease twelve inckes 
in diameter, and it is on the correctness of the objective that the 
good performance of the telesco2)e mainly depends. The eye-piece 
consists merely of one or two small lenses ; various eye-pieces can 
be emjdoyed, according to the magnifying power which may be 
desired. It is to be observed that for many purposes of astronomy 
highly magnifying powers are not desirable. The object-glass can 
only grasp a certain quantity of light, and if the magnifying power 
be too great, the light will be thinly disj)eiscd over a large surface, 
and the result will be unsatisfactory. 

The power of a ref racting telescope — so far as the expression has 
a definite meaning — is measured by the diameter of its object-glass. 
There has, indeed, been some degree of rivalry between the various 
civilised nations as to which should 2K)ssess the greatest refracting 
telescope. Among the largest telesco})es of this type the world 
has yet seen, is that recently constructed by Mr. Howard Grubb, 
of Dublin, for the splendid observatory at Vienna. This great 
instrument is represented in Fig. 4 . The dimensions of it may 
be estimated from the fact that the objeet-glass is two feet and 
three inches in diameter. Many ingenious contrivances obviate 
the inconveniences incident to the use of an instrument of such 
vast proportions. We may here only notice the method by 
which the graduated circles attached to the telescope arc brought 
within easy view of the observer. These circles are situated at 
parts of the instrument very remote from the eyc-i)iece at which 
the observer is stationed. They can, however, be readily seen 
by small auxiliary telescope tubes (shown in the figure, close to 
the eye-piece), which, by suitable reflectors, conduct the rays of 




Fig. 4.~The Great Vienna Telescope. 
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light from the illuminated circles to the eye of the observer. 
The clock movement of this great instrument is also noteworthy, 
as it is controlled by electricity, so that the mighty tube follows 
the star with almost mathematical precision. 

Numerous refracting telescopes of exquisite perfection have been 
produced by Messrs. Alvan Clark, of 
. Cambridgeport, Boston, Mass. The 







Rays of light 
from the Star 


size of their instruments has been 
gradually increasing, and they have 
recently completed a gigantic telescope 
with an object-glass of no less than 
thirty inches in diameter for the Rus- 
sian astronomers. 


Can refracting telescopes be con- 
structed of still greater dimensions ? 
The present limit to the size of the 
refractor chiefly lies in the material of 
the object-glass. Glass manufacturers 
ex]>erience great diflieullies in any 
' attempts to form large discs of opti- 

cal glass ])ure enough and uniform 
enough to be suitalflc for telescopes. 
These difliculties increase with every 
increase in the size of the instrument, 
and at the present moment this is the 

I"* — chief impediment to the cot st ruction 

tA\rror of Tcfi acting tclescopcs of the largest 

Fig. 6.-Prii.ciple of nonchel’8 dimensions. 

Eenectmg Telescope. 

There is, however, the alternative 
method of constructing a telescope, in which this difli<*ulty does not 
arise. The simplest form of reflector is that shown in Fig. 5, which 
represents the Ilerschelian instrument. The rays from the star 
fall on a beautifully polished and carefully shaped mirror, so 
that, after the reflection, they proceed to a focus, and diverging 
thence, fall on the eye-piece, from which they emerge, reduced to 
parallelism and fitted for reception by the eye. It is essentially on 




Fig, 6. — Lord Kosse’s Tel< 
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this principle, though with an additional reflection, that the 
mightiest telescope in existence has been constructed. This 
renowned instrument, known wherever science is known, was built, 
forty years ago, by the late Earl of Rosse at Parsonstown. The 
colossal dimensions of this instrument have never been surpassed ; 
they have, indeed, never been rivalled. The reflector in this case is 
a thick metallic disc, consisting of an alloy of two parts of copper 
to one of tin, forming a hard and brittle metal intractable for 
mechanical operations, but admitting of a brilliant polish, and of 
receiving and retaining an accurate figure. The great reflector — 
six feet in diameter — reposes at the end of a tube sixty feet 
long. This tube is mounted between two castellated walls of 
masonry, which form an imposing feature on the lawn at Birr 
Castle, as represented in Fig. 6. This instrument does not admit 
of being directed towards any part of the sky like the equatorials 
we have recently been considering. The great reflector is only 
capable of an up and down movement along the meridian, and 
of a small lateral movement east and west of the meridian. 
A little consideration will, however, show that, though the 
telescope cannot at any moment be directed to any particular star, 
yet that each star visible in the latitude of Parsonstown can be 
observed when looked for at the right time. 

As the object is approaching the meridian, be it planet or 
comet, star or nebula, the telescope is raised to the right height. 
This is accomplished by a chain passing from the mouth of 
the instrument to a windlass at the northern end of the walls. 
By this windlass the telescope can be raised or lowered, and an 
ingenious system of counterpoises renders the movement equally 
easy at all altitudes. The observer then takes his station in the 
lofty gallery which gives access to the eye-piece; and when the 
right moment has amved, the object enters the field of view. 
A vast clockwork mechanism at the lower end of the tube gives 
movement to the great instrument, so that the object can be 
followed by the observer until he has made his measurements, or 
finished his drawing. 

It will thus be seen that, notwithstanding the stupendous size 
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of this telescope (the tube is large enough for a tall man to walk 
through without stooping), it is comparatively easy to observe with. 
It must not, however, be assumed that for all the purposes of 



iFig, 7.— Mendion Circle. 


astronomy an instrument so colossal is the most suitable. The 
mighty leflector is chiefly of use where very faint objects 
are to be sought for ; but where accurate measurements are 
required of objects not unusually faint, telescopes of smaller di- 
mensions and of different construction are more suitable. Among 
the other great reflectors, we may mention that constructed by 
0 2 
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Mr. Common^ o£ Ealing-, three feet in aperture, which possesses 
great optical perfection and has done excellent astronomical 
work. 

The fundamental truths of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies have been chiefly learned from the work of instruments of 
comparatively moderate telescopic power, specially arranged to 
enable precise measures of position to be secured. Indeed, in the 
early stages of astronomy, important observations of position were 
obtained ])y contrivances which showed the direction of the object 
without any telescopic aid. 

In our modern observatories the most important measurements 
are those obtained by that most accurate of all instruments of pre- 
cision, known as the meridian circle. It would be out of place 
to attempt to give here any minute description of this instrument, 
even in any of its multitudinous forms. It is, however, equally 
impossible, in any adequate account of the Story of the Heavens, 
to avoid some reference to this fundamental instrument; and 
therefore we shall give a very brief account of one of the 
simpler forms, choosing for this purpose a great instrument in 
the Paris Observatory, which is represented in the illustration 
(Fig. 7). 

The telescope is attached at its centre to an axis at right 
angles to its length. The pivots at the extremities of this axis 
rotate in fixed tarings, so that the movements of the teles- 
cope are completely restricted to the plane of the meridian. In- 
side the eye-])iece of the telescope extremely fine vertical lines are 
stretched. The observer watches the moon, or star, or planet, 
or w'hatever may be the object, enter the field of view; and he 
notes the second, or fraction of a second, by the clock, as the star 
passes over each of the lines. The circle attached to the teles- 
cope is divided into degrees and subdivisions of a degree, and this 
circle, which moves with the telescope, will indicate the eleva- 
tion at which the telescope is pointed. For the accurate reading 
of the circle, microscopes are used. These microscoi>es are shown 
in the sketch, each one being fixed into an aperture in the wall 
which supports one of the pivots. At the opposite side is a lamp. 
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the light from which passes through the perforated pivot and iu 
thence deflected to illuminate the lines at the focus. 

The lines^ which the observer sees stretched over the field of 
view of the telescope, demand a few words of explanation. We 
require for this purpose a line which shall be very fine and durable, 
elastic, and of little or no weight. These conditions cannot be 
completely fulfilled by any metallic wire, but they are most 
exquisitely fulfilled in the beautiful thread which is spun by the 
spider. These gossamer threads are stretched with nice skill 
across the field of view of the telescope, and secured in their 
proper places. With instruments so furnished, it is easy to under- 
stand the precision of modern observations. The teleseoi^e is 
directed towards a star, and the image of the star is a minute 
point of light. When that ])oint is made to coincide with the 
intersection of the two central s])ider lines, the telescope is properly 
sighted. 

We use the word sighted designedly, because we wish to suggest 
a comparison between the sighting of a rifle at the target and the 
sighting of a telescope at a star. Instead of the large bulFs-eye 
of a rifle-target, suppose that the target only contained an ordinary 
watch-dial j the rifleman would not be able to sight the dial. 
But with the telescope of the meridian circle we could easily see 
the watch-dial at the distance of a mile. The meridian circle has, 
indeed, such delicacy as a sighting instrument, that it could be 
pointed separately to each of two stars, which subtend at the eye 
an angle no greater than that subtended by an adjoining pair of 
the sixty minute dots around the circumference of a watch dial a 
mile away. 

This delicacy of sighting would be of little use were it not 
combined with arrangements by which, when the telescope has 
been pointed correctly, its position can be ascertained and recorded. 
One element is secured by the astronomical clock, which gives the 
moment when the object crosses the central vertical wire ; the other 
element is given by the graduated circle which reads the zenith 
distance. 

Superb meridian instruments adorn our great observatories, and 
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are nightly devoted to those measurements upon which the great 
truths of astronomy are mainly based. These instruments are 
made with every refinement of skill; but it is the duty of the 
painstaking astronomer to distrust the accuracy of his instrument 
in ev'ery conceivable way. The great tube may be as rigid a 
structure as mechanical engineers can produce; the divisions on 
the eir(*le may have been engraved by the most perfect mechanical 
contrivauco ; but the conscientious astronomer will not rely upon 
mechanical precision. That meridian circle which, to the unin- 
itiated, seems a marvellous piece of workmansliip possessing 
almost illiniitahle accuracy, is presented in a different light to the 
astronomer who makes use of it. No one can appreciate, indeed, 
so fully as he, the skill of the artist who has made it, and the 
numerous beautiful contrivances for illumination and reading off, 
whi<*h give to the instrument its perfection ; but while he 
recognises the beauty of the actual machine he is using, the 
astronomer has always before his mind^s eye an ideal instrument 
of absolute perfection, to which the actual meridian circle only 
makes an approximation. Contrasted with this ideal instrument 
the best meridian circle is little more than a mass of imperfections. 
The ideal tube is perfectly rigid, the actual lube is flexible ; 
the ideal divisions of the circle are all ])erfectly uniform; the 
actual divisions are not uniform. The ideal instrument is a 
geometrical embodiment of perfect circles, perfect straight lines, 
and jierfect right angles ; the actual instrument can only give 
us approximate circles, approximate straight linos, and approxi- 
mate right angles. Perha])s the spider^s part of the work is on the 
whole the Ixjst ; he gives us the nearest mechanical approach to a 
perfectly straight line ; but we mar his work by not being able to 
put in his beautiful threads with perfect uniforAiity, while our 
attempts to stretch two of them across the field of view at right 
angles, do not succeed in producing an angle of exactly ninety 
degrees. Nor are the difficulties encountered by the meridian 
observer solely due to his instrument. He has to contend with his 
own want of skill ; he has often to allow for personal peculiarities 
of an unexpected nature ; the troubles that the atmosphere can give 
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him are notorious ; while the levelling of his instrument tells him 
that he cannot even rely on the solid earth itself. The meridian 
cirele shows that the earthquakes, which sometimes startle us, are 
merely the more conspicuous instances of incessant and universal 
movements in the earth, which every night in the year derange 
the delicacy of the instrument. 

When the existence of these errors has been recognised, the first 
great step has been taken. By an alliance between the astronomer 
and the mathematician it is possible to measure the differences and 
the irregularities which separate the ideal meridian circle from the 
actual meridian circle. Once this has been done, it is possible 
to estimate the effect which all the irregularities can produce on 
the observations, and finally, to purge the observations from the 
grosser errors with which they are contaminated. We thus have 
observations, not indeed mathematically accurate, but still close 
approximations to those which would be obtained by a perfect 
observer, using an ideal instrument of geometrical accuracy, standing 
on an earth of absolute rigidity, and viewing the heavens without 
the intervention of the atmosphere. 

It is not, however, necessary to use such great instruments as 
those just described in order to obtain some idea of the aid the 
telescope will afford in showing the celestial glories. The most 
suitable instrument for commencing astronomical studies is within 
ordinary reach. It is the ordinary binocular that a captain uses on 
board ship ; or if that cannot be had, then the common opera-glass 
will answer nearly as well. This is, no doubt, not nearly so 
powerful as a large telescope, but it has some compensating advan- 
tages which the telescope does not possess. The opera-glass will 
survey a large region of the sky at once, while a telescope only 
looks at a small part of the sky. Let us suppose that the observer 
is provided with an opera-glass and is about to commence his 
astronomical studies. 

The first step is to become acquainted with the very renowned 
group of seven stars which is represented in Fig. 8, It is 
often called the Plough, but astronomers prefer to regard it 
as a portion of the constellation of the Great Bear (Ursa Major). 
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There are many features of interest in this constellation, and the 
beginner should learn as soon as possible to identify the seven 
remarkable stars. Of these the two stars, a and at the head of 
the bear are generally called the pointers/^ They are of special 
use in astronomy, becfiuse they enable us to find out the most im- 
portant star in the whole sky, which is known as the pole star.^^ 
We shall return in a later chapter to the study of the different 
constellations. Our present object is a simpler one; it is merely 
to employ the Great Hear as a means of teaching us how vast is 




Fig. 8.— The Great Bear, 

the richness of the heavens in stars. Each student of astro- 
nomy is recommended to make one veiy simple observation on the 
Great Bear, which will give a wondrous conception of what the 
telescope can do, and will also reveal in a very impressive manner 
the glories of the starry heavens. 

Fix the attention on that region in the Great Bear bounded by 
the four stars a ^ y S. They form a sort of rectangle, of which 
the stars named are the corners. The next fine night try and 
count how many stars are visible within that rectangle. There 
are no really bright stars, but there are two or three sulficiently 
bright to be easily seen. On a very fine night, when there is no 
moon, perhaps a dozen might be perceived, or even more, according 
to the keenness of the eyesight. But when the opera^glass ia 
directed to the same region, a most interesting, and indeed astonish- 
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rng sight will be witnessed. Instead of the few stars which 
were seen before with difficulty, a hundred stars or more can now 
be seen with the greatest ease. The opera-glass will, indeed, easily 
disclose ten times as many stars as could be seen with the unaided 
eye. 

But even the opera-glass will not show nearly all the stars in 
this region. Any good telescope will reveal hundreds of stars too 
faint for the opem-glass. The greater the telescope, the more 
numerous the stars; so that in one of the colossal instruments 
this region would be found studded with thousands of stars. 

We have chosen the Great Boar for the purpose of this illustra- 
tion, because it is more generally known than any other constellation. 
But the Great Bear is not exceptional Ij'' rich in stars ; any other 
part of the sky would equallj" well have demonstrated the grand 
truth, that the stars which our unaided eyes disclose, are only an 
exceedingly small fraction of the entire number with which the 
whole heaven is teeming. To tell the number of the stars is a task 
which no man has accomplished ; but various estimates have been 
made. Our great telescopes can 2 )robably show at least 50,000,000 
stars. There would be a star apiece for every man, woman, and 
child in the United Kingdom, and there would still remain a liberal 
margin for distribution elsewhere. 

The student of the heavens who uses a good refracting teles- 
cope, having an object-glass about three inches in diameter, will 
find ample and delightful occupation for many a fine evening. He 
should also be provided with an atlas of the stars, while a copy of 
the ^'Nautical Almanac," and of WebVs "^Celestial Objects for 
Common Telescopes," will form a sufficiently complete astronomical 
equipment for much interesting occupation, 
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THE SUN. 

The vast Size of tho Sun — Hotter than Fusing Platinum — Ts the Sun the Source of 
Heat for the Earth P — The Sun is 92,700,000 miles distant — How to realise 
the magnitude of this distance — Day and Night Luminous and Non-Luminous 
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In commencing our examination o£ the orbs which surround us, 
we naturally begin with our peerle.ss sun. His splendid brilliance 
gives him the pre-eminence over all other celestial bodies. The 
proportions of the sun are commensurate with his importance. 

Astronomers are actually able to measure the sun; and they 
find that his dimensions are so great as to tax our imagina- 
tion to realise them. The diameter of the sun, or the length of 
the axis, passing through the centre from one side to the other, 
is 865,000 miles. Yet this bare statement of the dimensions 
of the great globe fails to awaken an adequate idea of its vast- 
ness. If a railway were laid round the sun, and if we were to 
start in an express train moving sixty miles an hour, we should 
have to travel night and day for five years without intermission 
before we had accomplished our journey. 

If the sun be compared with the size of the eaiih, its stupendous 
bulk becomes still more apparent. Suppose his globe were cut up 
into one million parts ; each of these parts would appreciably exceed 
the bulk of our earth. Were the sun placed in one pan of a 
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mighty weighing balance, and were 300,000 bodies as heavy as our 
earth placed in the other, the sun would still turn the scale. Fig. 9 
exhibits a large white circle and a very small one. These circles 
are drawn to exhibit the comparative size of the earth and the sun, 
the small circle being the earth and the large one the sun. 

The temperature of the sun has an intensity far surpassing the 
greatest temperature we can artificially produce. In our labora- 
tories we send a galvanic current through a piece of platinum 



Fig, 9.— Comparative Sizes of the Eaith and the Sun. 


wire. The wire first becomes icd-hot, then white-hot; then it is 
almost of dazzling brilliancy, until it fuses and breaks. The 
temperature of the melting platinum wire could hardly be sur- 
passed in the most elaborate furnaces, but it falls far short of the 
temperature of the sun. 

It must, however, be admitted that there is one seeming dis- 
crepancy between the fact of the sun’s high temperature and a 
well-known physical fact. If the sun were hot, it has been 
said, “then the nearer we get to the sun the hotter we should be; 
yet this is not the case. On the top of a high mountain we are 
nearer to the sun, and yet everybody knows that it is much co 
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on the top of the mountain than in the valley at its foot. If the 
mountain be as high as Mont Blanc, then we are two or three miles 
nearer the sun; yet up there, instead of additional warmth, we 
find eternal snow/^ A simple illustration will dispose of this diffi- 
culty. Go into a greenhouse on a sunshiny day, and we find the 
temperature much hotter there than outside. The glass will allow 
the hot sunbeams to enter, but it refuses to allow them out again 
with equal freedom, and consequently the temperature rises. Our 
whole earth is in this way to be likened to a greenhouse, only, 
instead of the panes of glass, we are enveloped by an enormous 
coating of atmosphere. 'When we are on the earth^s surface, we 
are, as it were, inside the greenhouse, and we benefit by the 
interposition of the atmosphere ; but when we begin to climb very 
high moimtains, we gradually get through the atmosphere, and 
then we suffer from the cold. If we (*onld imagine the earth 
to be stripped of its coat of air, then eternal frost would reign over 
the whole earth as well as on the tops of the mountains. 

The actual distance of the sun from the earth is about 
92,700,000 miles j but merely reciting the figures does not give 
a vivid impression of the real magnitude. 92,700,000 is a very 
large quantity. Try to count it. It would be necessary to count 
as quickly as possible for three days and three nights before one 
million was completed ; yet this would have to be repeated nearly 
ninety-three times before we had even counted all the miles 
between the earth and the sun. 

Every clear night we see a vast host of stars scattered over the 
sky. Some are bright, some are faint, some are grouped into 
remarkable forms. With regard to this vast host we can now ask 
an important question. Are they bodies which shine by theii 
own light like the sun, or do they only shine with light borrowed 
from the sun ? The answer is easily stated. Most of these bodies 
shine by their own light, and tliey are properly called stars. 
If, then, our sun and the multitude of stars, properly so called, 
are each and all self-luminous brilliant bodies, what is the great 
distinction between the sun and the stars ? There is, of course, a 
vast and obvious difference between the unrivalled splendour of the 
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sun and the feeble twinkle of the stars. Yet this distinction does 
not necessarily indicate that the snn has an intrinsic splendour 
superior to that of the stars. The fact is that we are nestled up 
comparatively close to the sun for the benefit of his warmth and 
light, while we are separated from even the nearest of the stars by 
a mighty abyss. If the sun were gi-adually to retreat from the 
earth his light would decrease, so that when he had penetrated the 
depths of space to a distance comparable with that by which we are 
separated from the stars, his glory would have utterly departed. 
No longer would the sun be the majestic orb with which we are 
familiar. No longer would he be a source of genial heat, or a 
luminary to disiicl the darkness of night. Our great sun would 
have shrunk to the unimportance of a star, not so bright as many 
of those which w^e see every night. 

Momentous indeed is the conclusion to which we are now led. 
That myriad host of stars which stud our sky every night, has 
sprung into vast importance. Each one of tlioso stars is itself 
a mighty sun, actually rivalling, and in many cases surpassing, 
the splendour of our own luminary. We thus open up a majestic 
conception of the vast dimensions of space, and of the dignity and 
splendour of the myriad globes by which that space is tenanted. 

There is another aspect of the picture not without its utility. 
We must from henceforth remember that our sun is only a star, 
and not by any means an important star. If the sun and the 
earth, and all which it contains, were to vanish, the effect in the 
universe would merely be, that a tiny star had ceased its twinkling. 
Viewed merely as a star, the sun thus assumes a jdace of insig- 
nificance in the mighty fabric of the universe. But it is not as a 
star that we have to deal with the sun. To us his proximity gives 
him an importance incalculably transcending that of all the other 
stars. We receded from the sun to obtain his true perspective in 
the universe ; let us now draw near, and give to him that attention 
which his importance requires. 

To the unaided eye the sun appears to be a flat circle. If, 
however, it be examined with the telescope, taking care of course 
to employ a piece of deep-coloured glass, or some similar pre- 
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caution to screen the eye from injury, it will then be seen that the 
sun is really not a flat surface but a glowing globe, of which one 
hemisphere is presented to us. The first question which we must 
attempt to answer is with reference to the constitution of that 
globe ; and the first branch of that question is, whether the glowing 



Fig. 10,— Tho Sun, photographed on September 22, 1870. 


matter which forms the globe is a solid mass, and, if it be not 
solid, whether it is liquid or gaseous? At the first glance we 
might think that the sun must certainly be solid. We have all 
seen white-hot iron, and we might naturally think that the sun 
was a stupendous ball of solid white-hot substance, or something 
analogous thereto. But this view could not be correct ; and our 
first task will be to show that the sun is certainly not a solid 
body so far as we can see it. 
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Look at the general view of the sun shown by a telescope of 
moderate dimensions. It is represented in Fig. 10.* We observe 
the circular outline and the general bright surface, but the 
brilliancy of the surface is not quite uninterrupted. There are, 
here and there on the surface, small, dark objects called spots, 
which can be made to render a great deal of information with 
respect to the sun. These spots vary both as to size and as to 
number — indeed, the sun seems sometimes almost devoid of spots. 
In the early days of telescopes the discoverers of the sun^s spots 
were laughed at. They were told that the sun was far too perfect 
to have any blemishes, and that it was absurd to suppose that 
^^the eye of the universe could suffer from ophthalmia.’^ 

The general character of a sun spot, as seen in a moderate 
telescope under ordinary circumstances, is illustrated in Fig. 11, 



Fig. 11.— An Ordinary Sun-Spot. 

in which the dark central part is seen well contrasted with 
the lighter margin. Various theories have been propounded 
as to the nature of these curious features, and one of the early 
sui)positions was that they were merely objects situated between 
the earth nnd the sun, and thus projected on the sun as a back- 
ground. It is easy to prove that this cannot be the case, by 
carefully watching the same spot for a few days. Look first at 
the spot marked a in Fig. 12, which exhibits a small portion 
of the sun and a small part of its edge as seen in a good 
telescope; A represents a spot of an ordinary type on the sun. 
The central portion of the spot seems black by contrast with the 
brilliant background in which the spot is shown. Around the 
black centre we have a shaded region of a somewhat lighter hue. 
We carefully observe the spot and note how far off it appears 

♦ This picture is a copy of a veiy beautiful photograph of the suu, taken, by 
Mr. Euthorfurd at New York on the 22nd September, 1870. 
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to be from the edge of the sun. The next day we repeat the 
observation, and find that the spot is no longer in its original 
position. It has travelled nearer the edge of the sun, to the place 
marked b. Repeat the same observation the third day, and it will 
be found that the spot has attained the position c, again nearer to 
the edge of the sun. It will also be noticed that the appearance 
of the spot has changed. The shaded portion at one side has 
diminished and, indeed, disaj)peared. Day after day the spot 
gradually approaches the edge of the sun until, finally, it is on 



rare occasions actually seen on the sun^s edge, though it is not 
60 represented in this drawing. 

It is by such observations we learn that the spot cannot be any 
body floating aloft above the surface of the sun, for then an 
interval between the spot and the sun would be seen after the spot 
attained the edge. Yet, though we must admit that the spots are 
really on the surface of the sun, we cannot agree with those old 
philosophers who said that these spots are blemishes which detract 
from the perfection of the eye of the heavens. We ought rather, 
in these days of scientific activity, to feel grateful to the spots ; 
for they teach us much about the glories of the sun of which 
we otherwise must have remained in ignorance. 

If an artist were to view the changes in the appearance of the 
spot as it approached the sun’s edge, he might think that the 
apparent alterations of the form of the spot were chiefly due to 
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what he would call the effect of fore-shortening, and he would 
draw the conclusion that the spot was really a cavity in the surface 
of the sun. If the interior parts of the sun were much darker than 
the exterior, and if the spots were really basin-shaped apertures 
through the outer portions of the sun, then some of the changes in 



the appearances of the spots could be readily explained. When the 
region is turned directly towards the observer he sees the bottom of 
the basin which exposes the dark interior of the sun. The view of 
the spot is then represented by a. As the spot is carried nearer to 
the limb of the sun, one side of the basin becomes much fore- 
shortened, and the appearance of the spot is represented at b, in 
which we observe that the shaded edge of the spot on the left is 
narrower than that on the other side. Finally, when the spot is 
x» 
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extremely close to the limb, then one side of the basin would be 
entirely hid from view, and only a glimpse be had of the dark 
interior; while the opposite side of the basin is distorted into 
undue prominence. It cannot, however, be regarded as proved 
that the sun-spots are really depressions in the surface ; indeed 
many astronomers hold difPerent views on the subject. 

The progress of the spots over the face of the sun is well illus- 
trated in the drawing shown in Fig. 13, which was made more than 
250 years ago. On the 2nd March, 1627, the skilful astronomer 
Scheiner obser\^ed a spot in the position marked 2, just on the edge 
of the sun. On the next day, the spot had moved to the position 
marked 3. It appears that Scheiner was favoured by a succession 
of fine days, for day after day he followed the spot until the 
eleventh, when his observations were interrupted. On this day, 
therefore, he marked a blank on his drawing, in the position which 
he reasonably conjectured to have been that which the spot 
occupied. The following day he renewed his observation. The 
13 th was again cloudy, but on the 14 th another and final view of 
the spot was obtained, just as it was approaching the edge of the 
sun and before its disappearance. In the same month it so hap- 
pened that another conspicuous spot was visible on the sun, and 
the faithful Scheiner recorded its place also; and again we find 
interruptions due to the clouds on the 11th and 13th. In each 
case the spot travelled in the same direction and crossed the face 
of the sun in a period of about twelve or thirteen days. 

It is invariably found that these objects move across the sun in 
the same direction. It is also noticed that when the spots disappear 
at the edge of the sun, and remain invisible for twelve or thirteen 
days, the same spots often reappear at the other edge. It is there- 
fore obvious that the spots must move round the back of the 
sun in about the same time that they occupy in crossing his face. 
Further inquiries on this subject have enabled the movements of 
the spots to be measured with accuracy, and it has been shown that 
each spot accomplishes a complete revolution around the sun in 
about twenty-five days and five hours. 

So remarkable a characteristic of the movements of the spots 
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demands satisfactory explanation. How does it come to pass that 
the spots — both large and small, regular or irregular — all accom- 
plish their revolutions in nearly the same time? A very simple 
explanation of the phenomenon conducts at once to a very important 
discovery. 

We know that the sun is a globe, and that our earth is also a 
globe. We also know that the earth performs a daily rotation on 
its axis, and it is natural to ask, whether it may not bo likewise pos- 
sible for the sun to perform a rotation. If the sun slowly rotated in 
a period of about twenty-five days and five hours, then the hemi- 
sphere of the sun directed towards the earth would be completely 
turned to the other side in a fortnight, and we should at once 
be able to account for the apparent movement of the spots. This 
explanation is so simple, and so satisfactory — it is confirmed by so 
many other lines of reasoning — that no doubt can any longer be 
attached to it ; and hence we have, as the first-fruits of the study 
of the spots, the very interesting and remarkable discovery of the 
rotation of the sun on its axis. It has, however, been shown that 
the time of rotation of the sun-spot varies slightly with the posi- 
tion of the spot. Observations made with spots at the Equator 
give for the period of rotation a value of 25 J days, while, judg- 
ing from spots at the latitude of 30®, the period of rotation of the 
sun is a day longer. It thus follows that we cannot stale the 
period of the sun^s rotation with the same accuracy that we can 
that of the earth. It can only be said to lie somewhere between 
the two extremes of about 25 and 26 J days. 

It must not, however, be imagined that the only changes in the 
spots are those variations of perspective which arise from the 
rotation of the sun. In this movement all spots alike participate ; 
but there are other movements and changes constantly going on in 
the individual spots. Some of these objects may last for days, 
for weeks, or for months, but they are in no sense permanent ; and 
after an existence of greater or less duration, the spots on one part 
of the sun will disappear, while as frequently fresh spots will 
become visible in other places. The inference from these various 
facts is irresistible. It tells us that the visible surface of the sun 
B 2 • 
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is not a solid mass — is not even a liquid mass — but that the sun, 
as far as we can see it, consists of matter in the gaseous or vaporous 
condition. 

The sun-spots are confined to certain limited regions of the sur- 
face. They ai*e nearly always found in two zones on each side of the 
Equator, and })ctween the latitudes of 10 and 30 degrees. Spots are 
comparatively rare on the Equator, E E' (Fig. 14) and very few are 
found beyond the latitude of 35 degrees, while we have the authority 
of Professor Young for the statement that there is only a single 
recorded instance of a spot more than 45 degrees from the Solar 



Fig. 14. —Zones on the Sun’s surface in which Spots appear. 


Equator — one observed in 1846 by Dr. Peters at Naples. The 
average duration of a sun-spot is about two or three months, and 
the longest life of a spot that has been recorded is one which in 
1840 and 1841 lasted for eighteen months. There are, however, 
some spots which last only for a day or two, and some only for a 
few hours. 

It should also be observed that the sun-spots usually appear in 
groups, and very often a large spot is attended or followed by a 
number of smaller ones, more or less imperfect. It often happens 
that a large spot divides into two or more smaller spots, and these 
parts have been sometimes seen to fly apart, with a velocity in some 
cases not less than a thousand miles an hour. On rare occasions a 
phenomenon of the most surprising character has been witnessed in 
connection with the sun-spots, where patches of intense brightness 
suddenly break out, remain visible for a few minutes, and travel 
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with a velocity over 100 miles a second. One of these events has 
become celebrated for the extraordinary character of the phenomena, 
as well as for the fortunate circumstance that it has been 
authenticated by the independent testimony of two skilled wit- 
nesses. On the forenoon of the 1st September, 1859, two well- 
known observers of the sun, Mr. Carrington and Mr. Hodgson, 
were both engaged in observation. Mr. Carrington was employed 
at his self-imposed daily task of observing the positions, the 
configuration, and the size of the spots by means of an image of 
the sun upon a screen. Mr. Hodgson, many miles away, was at 
the same moment sketching' some details of sun-spot structure. 
They saw simultaneously two luminous objects, shaped something 
like two new moons, each about eight thousand miles long and 
two thousand miles wide, at a distance of about twelve thousand 
miles apart : these suddenly burst into view near the edge of a 
great sun-spot, with a brightness at least five or six times that 
of the neighbouring parts of the sun, and travelled eastward over 
the spot in parallel lines, growing smaller and fainter, until in 
about five minutes they disappeared, after a journey of about thirty- 
six thousand miles. 

We have still to note one very extraordinary feature, which 
points to an intimate connection between the phenomena of sun- 
spots, and the purely terrestrial phenomena of magnetism. It has 
been noticed that the occurrence of the maximum of sun-spots 
occurs simultaneously with an unusual amount of disturbance of 
the magnetic needle. The latwr are well known to be connected 
with the phenomena of the aurora borealis, inasmuch as an unusual 
aurora seems to be invariably accompanied by a great magnetic 
disturbance. It has also been shown that there is an almost perfect 
parallelism between the intensity of auroral phenomena and the 
abundance of sun-spots. Besides these general coincidences, there 
have been also special cases in which a peculiar outbreak on the sun 
has been associated with remarkable auroral or magnetic ])he- 
nomena. Thus, the occurrence cited above as witnessed by Mr. 
Carrington and Mr. Hodgson in 1 859, was immediately followed 
by a magnetic storm of unusual intensity, as well as by splendid 
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auroras, not only in Europe and America, but even in the Southern 
Hemisphere. A very interesting instance of a similar kind is 
recorded by Professor Young, who, when observing at Sherman on 
the 3rd August, 1872, perceived a very violent disturbance of the 
sun^s surface. He was told the same day by the photographer of 
the party, who was engaged in magnetic observations, and whc 
was quite in ignorance of what Professor Young bad seen, that he 
had been obliged to desist from the magnetic observations, in con- 



Fig, 16 . — ^The Texture of the Sun and a small Spot. 


sequence of the violent fluctuations of the needle. Subsequent 
inquiry showed that in England on the same day a magnetic storm 
was also witnessed. 

These observations demonstrate that there is ^ome connection 
between solar phenomena and terrestrial magnetism, but what the 
nature of that connection may be is quite unknown, and will form 
a problem of deep interest for the future labours of astronomers 
and physicists. 

Another mysterious law governs the sun-spots. Their number 
fluctuates from year to year, but it would seem that the epochs of 
maximum sun-spots succeed each other with a certain degree of 
regularity. The observations of sun-spots for nearly three cen- 
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iuries show that the recurrence of a maximum takes place^ on an 
average^ every eleven years. The course of one of these cycles is 
somewhat as follows : — For two or three years the sun-spots are 
both larger and more numerous than on the average ; then they 
begin to diminish^ until in about five or six years from the maximum 



Fig. 16 — Dr Huggins* drawing of a remarkable arrangement of Solar Granules 


they reach a minimum ; then the spots begin to increase, and in 
another five or six years the maximum is once more attained. The 
cause of this periodicity is a question of the most profound interest, 
but at present the answer must be regarded as unknown. It has, 
indeed, to be admitted that the real nature of sun-spots is still a 
matter of uncertainty. No theory yet proposed will account in 
a thoroughly satisfactory manner for all the phenomena which 
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they present^ when viewed with the telescope and the spectroscope, 
as well as for their peculiar distribution over the sun, and the 
marveHous phenomena of periodicity. 

When the atmosphere will allow of very good vision^ we can see 
that the siin^s surface is mottled in a remarkable manner. This 
is well shown in Fig. 15, in which we perceive that the spot in the 
central part of the picture is merely an enlargement of one of the 
minute pores with which the surface is marked. A very remark- 
able instance of the granulated appearance which the sun often 
presents is shown in a drawing made by the accurate pencil of 
Dr. W. Huggins (Fig. 16). This curious arrangement has also 



Fig. 17. — The Willow-leaf texture of the Sun*8 surface. 


been witnessed by many other observers. Indeed, photographs 
have been taken in which these brilliant granules seem disposed to 
arrange themselves in patterns of marvellous regularity. 

It would thus appear as if the luminous surface of the sun was com- 
posed of intensely bright clouds suspended in a darker atmosphere. 
Some observers have thought that these floating objects are, occa- 
sionally at all events, of a characteristic size and shape, variously 
known as '^willow leaves” or ^^rice grains.” In Fig. 17, the 
curious willow-leaf texture is shown surrounding a sun-spot. But 
the spot itself seldom fails to give the impression of violent dis- 
turbance, as is well shown in Professor Langley^s fine drawing 
(Plate II.) of a spot which he observed on December 23-24, 1873. 

Near the edge of the sun, as represented in Plate III., will be seen 
some of those brighter streaks or patches which are called faculse 
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(little torches). They are often of enormous dimensions, covering 
areas vastly larger than any of our continents. 

The margin of the sun is fringed with objects of very great 
interest. They are so faint that in the full blaze of sunlight 
they cannot be seen. They are invisible for the same reason that 
stars are invisible in daylight. We see the stars at night, when 
the sun is gone, and so we can see the fringe surrounding the sun 
when the brilliant central portion is obscured by the rare occur- 
rence of a total eclipse. 

For an eclipse of the sun to occur, the moon must actually come 
between the earth and the sun. The occurrence of an eclipse will 



Fig. 18. — Prominences seen in Total Eclipse. 


be more fully considered later on. For the present it will be 
sufficient to observe that by the movement of the moon it may so 
happen that the moon completely hides the sun, and thus for a few 
minutes produces what we call a total eclipse. The few minutes 
during which a total eclipse lasts are of the most priceless value to 
the astronomer. Darkness reigns over the earth, and in that 
darkness rare and beautiful sights can be witnessed. 

We have in Fig. 18, a view of a total eclipse, showing some of 
those remarkable objects known as prominences, {a, b, c, ily ^), which 
project from the surface of the sun. Objects of this character 
surround the sun at other times as well as at eclipses, but their 
light is so faint that the great light of the sun renders them 
invisible. With the obscurity which surrounds the sun during 
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a total eclipse as a background^ the phenomenon starts into 
brilliancy. 

It has been demonstrated that these very curious objects are^ 
as their appearance indicates, really mighty glowing masses of gas ; 
and a most beautiful arrangement has been discovered by which it 
has been made possible to view the prominences without waiting 
for the aid of an eclipse. It would be anticipating what we shall 
have to say in a future chapter were we at this point to give any 
detailed explanation of the ingenious contrivance by which these 
objects can be seen in the full blaze of sunlight. SuflSce it now to 
observe that the principle of the method depends upon the peculiar 
character of the light from the prominences, which the spectroscope 
enables us to isolate from the glare produced by the ordinary solar 
beams. It gives to astronomers the great advantage of looking at 
the prominences for hours together, instead of being limited to the 
few minutes during which an eclipse lasts. The prominences appear 
to be merely protuberant portions of a layer of red incandescent 
gas surrounding the sun. This gas has been shown to consist of 
hydrogen and probably other substances. 

Majestic indeed are the proportions of some of those mighty 
flames which leap from the surface of the sun ; yet these flames 
flicker as do our terrestrial flames, when we allow them time com- 
parable to their gigantic dimensions. Drawings of the same 
prominence often show great changes in a few hours, or even less. 
The magnitude of the changes could not be less than many 
thousands of miles, and the actual velocity with which such 
masses move is often not less than 100 miles a second. Still 
more violent are the solar convulsions which some observers have 
been so fortunate as to behold, when from the sun^s surface, as 
from a mighty furnace, vast incandescent masses are projected 
upwards. All indications point to the surface of the sun as the 
seat of the most frightful storms and tempests, in which the winds 
sweep along incandescent vapours. 

The remarkable power which the spectroscope places at our 
disposal of enabling the prominences to be seen without a total 
eclipse has been largely availed of in making drawings of these 
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objects. Plate IV. gives a very beautiful vievr of a number of 
them as seen by Trouvelot with the great telescope at Cambridge, 
U.S. These drawings show the red colour of the flame-like 
objects, not very happily described as prominences ; and they also 
show, in the different pictures, the wondrous variety of aspect which 
these objects assume. The dimensions of the prominences may 
be inferred from the scale appended to the plate. The largest of 
them is fully 80,000 miles high; but many observers have re- 
corded promiuences of much greater altitude. The rapid changes 
of these objects is well illustrated in the two sketches on the left 
of the lowest line, which were drawn on April 27th, 1872. These 
are both drawings of the same prominence taken at an interval no 
greater than twenty minutes. This mighty flame is so vast that 
its length is ten times as great as the diameter of the earth, yet 
in this brief period it has completely changed its aspect; the 
upper part of the flame has, indeed, broken away, and is now 
shown in that part of the drawing between the two figures on the 
line above. The drawings also show various instances of the re- 
markable spike-like prominences, taken at different times and on 
different parts of the sun. These spikes usually attain altitudes 
not greater than 20,000 * miles, but sometimes they stretch up to 
stupendous distances. We may quote one special object of this 
kind, whose remarkable history has been chronicled by Professor 
Young,* the well-known authority in this department of as- 
tronomy. On October 7th, 1880, a prominence was seen, at 
about 10,30 a.m., on the south-east limb of the sun. It was 
then an object of no unusual appearance, being about 40,000 
miles high, and attracted no special attention ; but half an hour 
witnessed a marvellous transformation. During that brief interval 
the prominence became very brilliant, and doubled its length. 
For another hour the mighty flame still soared upwards, until it 
attained the unprecedented elevation of 350,000 miles — a distance 
more than one-third of the diameter of the sun. Here the energy 

* During a visit to the XJnited States in the autumn of 1884, the author was 
fortunate enough, by the kindness of Professor Young, to observe several solar 
prominences with the superb instruments at Princeton, New Jersey. 
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of the mighty outbreak seems to have expended itself : the flame 
broke up into filaments, and by 12.30 — an interval of only two 
hours from the time when it was first noticed — the huge promi-* 
nence had completely faded away. 

The facts we have recorded give a surprising indication of the 
violence of those fiery storms by which the surface of the sun is 
occasionally disturbed. No doubt this vast prominence was excep- 
tional in its magnitude, and in the vastness of the changes of 
which it was an indication ; but we may, at all events, take it as 
the basis of an estimate of the maximum changes which the surface 
of the sun witnesses. The velocity must have been 200,000 miles 
an hour — a rate which must have more than averaged fifty miles 
a second. This mighty flame leaped up from the sun with a velo- 
city more than 100 times as great as that of the swiftest bullet 
that was ever fired from a rifle. 

The most striking feature of a total eclipse of the sun is 
unquestionably the Corona, or aureole of light which is then seen to 
surround the sun. On such an occasion, when the sky is clear, the 
moon appears of an inky darkness, not like a flat screen, but like 
the huge black ball that it really is. From behind it (I quote 
Professor Young) stream out on all sides radiant filaments, beams, 
and sheets of pearly light, which reach to a distance sometimes of 
several degrees from the solar surface, forming an irregular stellate 
halo with the black globe of the moon in its apparent centre. The 
portion nearest the sun is of dazzling brightness, but still less 
brilliant than the prominences which blaze through it like car- 
buncles. Generally this inner corona has a pretty uniform height, 
forming a ring three or four minutes of arc in width, separated by 
a somewhat definite outline from the outer corona, which reaches to 
a much greater distance, and is far more irregular in form; usually 
there are several rifts,^^ as they have been called, like narrow 
beams of darkness, extending from the very edge of the sun to 
the outer night, and much resembling the cloud shadows which 
radiate from the sun before a thunder shower. But the edges of 
these rifts are frequently curved, showing them to be something 
else than real shadows; sometimes there are narrow bright streamers 
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as long as the rifts, or longer. These are often inclined, oc- 
casionalljr are even nearly tangential to the solar surface, and 
frequently curved. On the whole, the corona is usually less exten- 
sive and biilliant on the solar poles, and there is a recognisable 
tendency to accumulation above the middle latitudes or spot zones. 



Fig. 19. — View of the Corona in a total eclipse. 


so that roughly speaking the corona shows a disposition to assume 
the form of a quadrilateral or four-rayed star, though in almost 
every individual case this form is greatly modified by abnormal 
streamers at some point or other.^^ Fig. 19 represents a view of 
the corona during a total eclipse. 

We further present, in Plate V., the drawing made by Professor 
W. Harkness, which represents the corona as obtained from a 
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comparison of a large number of photographs taken at different 
places in the United States during the total eclipse of July 29th, 
1878. 

As to the precise nature of this wonderful appendage, we must 
for the present he content to wait for further light. Probably when 
we understand the streamers of the aurora borealis and the tails 
of comets, we shall have learned something of those substances, 
well nigh spiritual in texture, which constitute the solar corona. 

A remarkable appendage to the sun, which extends to a distance 
much greater than that of the corona, produces the phenomenon 
of the zodiacal light. A pearly glow is sometimes seen to spread 
over a part of the sky in the vicinity of the point where the sun 
has disappeared after sunset. The same spectacle may also be 
witnessed before sunrise, and it would seem as if the material 
producing the zodiacal light, whatever it may be, had a lens-shaped 
form with the sun in the centre. The nature of this object is still 
a matter of great uncertainty. We have represented in Fig. 20, 
a view of this mysterious phenomenon. 

In all directions the sun pours forth, with the most prodigal 
liberality, its torrents of light and of heat. The greater part of that 
light and heat seems quite wasted in the depths of space. Our earth 
intercepts only the merest fraction, less than the 2,000,000,000th 
part of the whole. Our fellow planets and the moon also intercept 
a trifle ; but what portion of the mighty flood can they utilise ? 
The sip that a flying swallow takes from a river is as far from ex- 
hausting the water in the river as are the planets from using all the 
heat which streams from the sun. Were the radiation of the sun 
to be intercepted, all life on this earth must cease. An immovable 
atmosphere would brood over an ocean which, if not actually frozen, 
could be only disturbed by the sullen undulations of the tides, and 
the silence of death over the surfuje of the earth would only be 
broken by the occasional groans of a volcano. 

We must postpone to a future chapter the important question 
of the source of the sun^s heat. Let us simply terminate this 
chapter by a brief recital of what we at present enjoy by the benign 
influence of the sun. His gracious beams supply the magic power 




Fig. 20. — The Zodiacal Light in 1874. 
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that enables our corn to grow and ripen. It is the heat of the sun 
which raises water from the ocean in the form of vapour, and then 
sends down that vapour as rain to refresh the earth and to fill the 
rivers, which bear our ships down to the ocean. It is the heat 
of the sun beating on the large continents, which gives rise to the 
breezes and winds that waft our vessels across the deep; and 
when on a winter^s evening we draw around the fire and feel its 
invigorating rays, we are really only enjoying sunbeams which 
shone on the earth countless ages ago. The heat in those ancient 
sunbeams developed the mighty vegetation of the coal epoch, and 
in the form of coal that heat has slumbered for millions of years, 
till we now call it again into activity. It is the power of the sun 
stored up in coal that urges on our steam-engines. It is the light 
of the sun stored up in coal that beams from every gas-light in 
our cities. 

For our power to live and move, for the plenty with which we 
are surrounded, for the beauty with which nature is adorned, we are 
immediately indebted to one body in the countless hosts of space ; 
and that body is the sun. 
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THE MOON. 

The Moon and the Tides— The Uso of the Moon in Navigation — The Changes of 
the Moon — The Moon and the Poets — Whence the Light of the Moon ? — Sizes 
of the Earth and the Moon — ^Weight of the Moon — Changes in Apparent Size 
— Variations in its Diataneo — Influence of the Earth on the Moon — The Path 
of the Moon — Explanation of the Moon’s Phases — Lunar Eclipses — ^Eclipses of 
the Sun, how produced — Visibility of the Moon in a Total Eclipse — How 
Eclipses are Predicted — Uses of the Moon in finding Longitude — The Moon 
not connected with the Weather — Topography of the Moon — Nasmyth’s 
Drawing of Trieanecker — ^A^olcanoes on the Moon— Normal Lunar Crater — 
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Explanation of tho Ruggod Character of Lunar Scenery — Possibility of Life 
on Distant Bodies in Space. 

If the moon were suddenly to be struck out of existence, we should 
be immediately apprised of the fact by a wail from every seaport 
in the kingdom. From London, from Liverpool, from Bristol, 
we should hear the same story — the rise and fall of the tide had 
almost ceased. The ships in dock could not get out; the ships 
outside could not get in ; and the maritime commerce of the world 
would be thrown into dire confusion. 

It is the moon which, principally, causes the daily ebb and flow 
of the tide, and this is the most important work which the moon 
has to do. Fleets of fishing boats around our coasts time their 
daily movements by the tide, and are largely indebted to the moon 
for bringing them in and out of harbour. Experienced sailors assui’e 
us that the tides are of the utmost service to navigation. The 
question how the moon causes the tides, must be postponed to a 
future chapter, where we shall also sketch the marvellous part which 
the tides seem to have played in the past history of our earth. 

B 
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Who is there who has not watched, with admiration, the beau- 
tiful series of changes through which the moon passes every mouth ? 
We first see her as an exquisite crescent of pale light in the 
western sky after sunset. Nigjit after night she moves further and 
further to the east, until she b^mes full, and rises about the same 
time that the sun sets. From the time of full moon the disc of 
light begins to diminish until the last quarter is reached. Then 
it is that the moon is seen high in the heavens in the morning. 
As the days pass by, the crescent shai)e is again assumed. The 
crescent wanes thinner and thinner as the moon draws closer 
to the sun. Finally she becomes lost in the overpowering light 
of the sun, again to emerge as the new moon, and again to go 
through the same cycle of changes. 

The brilliancy of the moon arises solely from the light of the* 
sun, which falls on the dark or not self-luminous substance of 
the moon. Out of the vast flood of light, which the sun pours 
forth with such prodigality into space, the dark body of the moon 
intercepts a little, and of that little it reflects a small fraction to 
illuminate the earth. The moon sheds so much light, and seems so 
bright, that it is often difficult at night to remember that the moon 
has no light except what falls on it from the sun. Nevertheless, 
the actual surface of the brightest full moon is perhaps not much 
brighter than the streets of London on a clear sunshiny day. A very 
simple observation will suffice to show that the moon^s light is only 
sunlight. Look some morning at the moon in daylight, and com- 
pare the moon with the clouds. The brightness of the moon and 
of the clouds are directly comparable, and then it is seen plainly 
that the sun which illuminates the clouds has also illumined the 
moon. The attempt has been made to measure the relative bright- 
ness of the sun and the full moon. If 600,000 full moons were 
shining at once, their collective brilliancy would be equal to that of 
the sun. 

The beautiful crescent moon has furnished a theme for many 
a poet. Indeed, if we may venture on the most gentle criticism, it 
would seem that some poets have forgotten that the moon is not 
to be seen every night. A poetical description of evening is almost 
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certain to be associated with a description of the moon in some 
phase or other. We may cite one notable instance in which a 
poet, describing an historical event, has enshrined in exquisite 
verse a statement which cannot have been corn*ct. Every child 
that speaks our language has been taught that the burial of Sir 
John Moore took place 

“By the struggling moonbeams* misty light,** 

There is an appearance of detail in this statement which wears 
the garb of truth. We are not going to doubt that the night 
was really misty, and inquire whether the moonbeams really had 
to struggle into visibility, for the question is a much more 
fundamental one. We do not know who was the first to raise the 
point as to whether the moonbeams really shone on that memorable 
event at all or not ; but the question having been raised, the Nautical 
Almanac immediately supplies an answer. From it we learn in 
language, whose truthfulness constitutes its only claim to be poetry> 
that the moon was new on the 16th January, 1809, at one o^clock 
in the morning of the day of the battle of Corunna. It is evidently 
implied in the ballad that the funeral took place on the night 
following the battle. We are therefore assured that the moon can 
hardly have been a day old when the hero was consigned to his 
grave. But the moon in such a case is practically invisible, and 
yields no appreciable moonbeams at all, misty or otherwise. In- 
deed, if the funeral took place at the dead of night, as the poet 
tells us it did, the moon must have been far below the horizon at 
the time.* 

In alluding to this and similar instances, Mr. Nasmyth gives a 
word of advice to authors or to artists who desire to bring the moon 
on a scene without knowing as a matter of fact that the moon was 
actually present. He recommends them to follow the example of 
Bottom in Bream^ and consult ^^a calendar, 

• Some ungainly critic has observed that the poet himself seems to have felt a 
doubt on the matter, because he has supplemented the dubious moonbeams by the 
“lantern dimly burning.” The more generous, if somewhat sanguine remark, has 
been also made, that “the time will come when the evidence of this poem will 
prevail over any astronomical calculations.” 

B 2 
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a calendar ! look in the almanac ; find out moonshine, find out 
moonshine ! 

Amon^ the countless host of celestial bodies — the sun, the moon, 
the planets, and the stars — the moon enjoys one special claim on 
our attention. Tic moon is our nearest neighbour. It is just 
possible that a comet may occasionally dart past the earth at a 
smaller distance than the moon, but with this exception the other 



Fig. 21. — Comparative sizes of the Earth and Moon. 


bodies are all hundreds or thousands, or even many millions of 
times as far off as the moon. 

The moon is really one of the smallest objects visible to us 
which the heavens contain. Every one of the thousands of stars 
visible with the unaided eye is enormously larger than the moon. 
The brilliancy and apparent size of the moon arises from the fact 
tliat she is only 240,000 miles away, which is a distance almost 
immeasurably small when compared with the distances of the stars 
or other great bodies of the universe. 

Fig. 21 exhibits the relative sizes of the earth and the 
moon. The small globe represents the moon, while the larger 
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globe represents the earth. When we measure the actual dia- 
meters of the two globes, we find that of the earth to be 
7,918 miles, and of the moon 2,1 GO miles, so that the diameter 
of the earth is nearly four times as great as the diameter of 
the moon. If the earth were cut into fifty pieces, all equally 
large, then one of these pieces rolled into a globe would equal 
the size of the moon. The superficial extent of the moon is equal 
to about one-thirteenth part of the surface of the earth. The 
hemisphere of the moon turned towards us exhibits at any moment 
an area equal to about one twenty-seventh part of the area of the 
earth. This, to speak approximately, is about half the area of 
Europe. The materials of the earth are, however, much heavier 
than those contained in the moon. It would take more than 
eighty globes, each as ponderous as the moon, to weigh down the 
earth. 

Amid the incessant changes which the moon presents to us, 
one obvious fact stands forth prominently. Whether the moon be 
new or full, at first quarter or at last, whether it be high in the 
lieavens or low near the horizon, whether it be in 2 >rocess of eclipse 
by the sun, or whether the sun himself is being eclipsed by the 
moon, one feature remains invariable — the apparent size of the 
moon is nearly constant. We can express the matter numerically. 
A globe one foot in diameter, at a distance of 110 feet from 
the observer, would under ordinary circumstances be just sufficient 
to hide the disk of the moon ; occasionally, however, the globe 
would have to be brought in to a distance of only 101 feet, or 
occasionally it might have to be moved out to as much as 119 feet 
if the moon is to be exactly hidden. It is unusual for eitln^r of 
these limits to be api^roaehed, and the distance at which the globe 
must be situated so as to exactly cover the moon is usually more 
than 105 feet, and less than 115 feet. These fluctuations in the 
apparent size of the moon are contained within such narrow limits, 
that in the first glance at the subject they may be overlooked. 
It will be easily seen that the apparent size of the moon must be 
connected with its real distance from the earth. Suppose, for the 
sake of illustration, that the moon were to recede into space, its 
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size would seem to dwindle, and long ere it had reached the dis- 
tjince of even the very nearest of the other celestial bodies, it would 
have shrunk into insignificance. On the other hand, if the moon 
were to come nearer to the earth, its ap])arent size would gradually 
increase, until, when close to the earth, it would seem like a mighty 
continent stretching over the sky. We find that the apparent size 
of the moon is nearly constant, and hence we infer that the real 
distiince of the moon is also constant. The average value of that 
distance is 240,000 miles. It may approach under rare circum- 
stances to a distance but little more than 220,000 miles; it may 
recede under rare circumstances to a distance hardly less than 
200,000 miles, but the ordinary fluctuations do not exceed more 
than about 13,000 miles on either side of its mean value. 

From the mf)on^s incessant changes we perceive that she is in 
constant motion, and we now further see that whatever these move- 
ments may l)e, the earth and the moon must still always remain at 
nearly the same distance apart. If we further add that the path 
pursued by the moon around the heavens lies in a plane, then we 
are forced to the conclusion that the moon must be revolving in 
a nearly circular ])ath around the earth at the centre. It can, 
indeed, be shown that the constant distance of the two bodies 
involves as a necessary condition the revolution of the moon around 
the earth. The attraction between the moon and the earth tends 
to bring the two bodies together. The only way by which such a 
catastrophe can be permanently avoided is by causing the moon 
to revolve around the earth. The attraction between the earth and 
the moon still exists, ljut its effect is not then shown in bringing 
the moon in towards the earth. The attmetion has now to exert 
its whole power in keeping the moon in its circular path ; were the 
attraction to cease the moon would start off in a straight line, and 
recede never to return. 

The fact of the moon^s revolution around the earth is easily 
demonstrated by observations of the stars. The rising and setting 
of the moon is of course due to the rotation of the earth, and this 
apparent diurnal movement the moon has in common with the sun 
and with the stars. It will, however, be noticed that the moon is 
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continually changing its place among the stars. Even in the 
course of a single night, the displacement of the moon will be con- 
spicuous to a careful observer, without the aid of a telescope. The 
moon completes its revolution in ^7*3 days. 

In Fig. 32 we have a view of the relative positions of the 
earth, the sun, and the moon, but it is to be observed that the 


Above the Plane 



Below the Plane 

Fi^. 22. — The Moon’s path around the Earth. 

distance of the sun is really much greater than can possibly be 
represented in the figure. That lialf of the moon which is turned 
towards the sun is brilliantly lighted up, and according as we see 
more or less of that brilliant half we say that the moon is more or 
less full, all the phases being visible in succession as shown by 
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Fig. 23,— The Phases of the Moon. 

the numbers m Fig. 33. A beginner sometimes finds a difficulty 
in understanding how a full moon at night is really lighted by 
the sun, ^^Is he will say, ^Hlie earth in the way? and 

must it not cut off the sunlight from every object on the other 
eide of the earth to the sun?^^ A study of Fig. 33 will explain 
the difficulty. The plane in which the moon revolves does not 
coincide with the plane in which the earth revolves around the 
€un. The line in which the plane of the earth^s motion is in- 
tersected by that of the moon divides the moon^s path into two 
semicircles. We must imagine the moon^s path to be tilted a 
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little, so that the upper semicircle is somewhat above the plane of 
the paper, and the other semicircle below. It thus follows that 
when the moon is in the position marked full, under the cir- 
cumstances shown in the fip^ure, the moon will be just above 
the line joining the earth and sun ; the sunlight will thus pass 
over the earth to the moon, and the moon will be illuminated* 
At new moon the moon will be under the line joining the earth 
and the sun. 

As the relative positions of the earth and the sun are changing, 
it sometimes happens that the sun does come exactly into the posi- 
tion of the line of intersection. When this is the case, the earth, at 
the time of full moon, lies directly between the moon and the sun ; 
the moon is thus plunged into the shadow of the earth, the light from 
the sun is intercepted, and we say that the moon is eclipsed. The 
moon sometimes only partially enters the earth^s shadow, in which 
case the eclipse is a partial one. When, on the other hand, the sun 
is situated on the line of intersection at the time of new moon, the 
moon lies directly between the earth and the sun, and the dark body 
of the moon then cuts ofE the sunlight from the earth, producing a 
solar eclipse. Usually only a j)art of the sun is thus obscured, form- 
ing the well-known partial eclipse ; if, however, the moon pass cen- 
trally over the sun, then we may have either of two very remarkable 
kinds of eclipse. Sometimes the moon entirely blots out the sun> 
and then we have the sublime spectacle of a total eclii)se, which tells 
us so much as to the nature of the sun, and to which we have already 
referred in the last chapter. Occasionally, however, even when the 
moon is placed centrally over the sun, a thin rim of sunlight is seen 
round the margin of the moon. We then have what is known as 
an annular eclipse. It is very remarkable that the moon is some- 
times able to completely hide the sun, and sometimes fails to do 
so. It happens, curiously enough, that the average apparent size 
of the moon is equal to the apparent size of the sun, but owing to 
the fluctuations in their distances, the actual apparent sizes of 
both bodies undergo certain changes. It may happen that the 
apparent size of the moon is greater than that of the sun. In this 
case a central passage produces a total eclipse ; but it may also 
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happen that the apparent size of the sun exceeds that of the moon, 
in which case a central passage can only produce an annular eclipse. 


There are hardly any more interesting ce- 
lestial phenomena than the different descrip- 
tions of eclipses. The almanac will always 
give timely notice of the occurrence, and the 
more striking features can be observed with- 
out a telescope. In an eclipse of the moon 
(Fig. 24) it is interesting to note the moment 
when the black shadow is first detected, to 
watch its gi’adual encroachment over the 
bright surface of the moon, to follow it, in 
case the eclipse is total, until there is only a 
thin crescent of moonlight left, and to watch 
the final extinction of that crescent when tlie 
whoie moon is plunged into the shadow. But 
now a spectacle of great interest and beauty 
is often manifested ; for though the moon is 
so hidden behind the earth that not a single 
direct ray of the sunlight could reach the 
surface, yet it is often found that the moon 
remains visible, and indeed actually glows 
with a copper hue bright enough to ])ermit 
several of the markings on the surface to 
be seen. Whence this light ? It is due to 
the sunbeams which have just grazed the 
edge of the earth. In doing so they have 
become bent by the refraction of the atmo- 
sphere, and thus turned inwards into the 
shadow. Such beams have passed through 
a prodigious thickness of the earth^s atmo- 
sphere, and in this long journey through 



hundreds of miles of air they have become tinged with a ruddy or 


copper hue. Nor is this property of our atmosphere an unfamiliar 


one. Does not the sun at sunrise or at sunset glow with a light 


much more ruddy than the beams it disjxjnses at noonday? But 
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at sunset or at sunrise the rays have a vastly greater mass of 
atmosphere to penetrate than they have at noon, and accordingly 
the atmosphere imparts to the rays the ruddy colour which is a cha- 
racteristic feature of sunset. In the case of the eclipsed moon, the 
sunbeams have an atmospheric journey double as great as that 
at sunset, and hence the ruddy glow of the moon is accounted for. 

The almanacs give the full particulars of each eclipse that 
happens in the corresponding year. They are able to do this 
because astronomers have been carefully observing the moon for 
ages, and have learned from these observations not only how the 
moon moves at the present, but also how it will move for ages to 
come. The actual calculations are very troublesome and com- 
plicated, but there is one leading principle about eclipses which is 
so simple that we must refer to it. The eclipses occurring this 
year have no very obvious relation to the eclijises that occurred 
last year, or to those that will occur next year. Yet, when we 
take a more extended view of the sequence of eclipses, a very defi- 
nite principle becomes manifest. If we observe all the eclipses in 
a period of eighteen years, or nineteen years, then we can predict 
future eclipses for a long time. It is only necessary to recollect 
that in 6,585 J days after one eclipse, a nearly similar eclipse follows. 
For instance, a beautiful eclipse of the moon occurred on the 5th 
of December, ISSl. If we count back 6,585 days from that 
date, or, that is, eighteen years and eleven days, we come to 
November 24th, 1863, and a similar eclipse of the moon took 
place then. Again, there were four eclij)seB in the year 1881. If 
we add 6,5 85 J days to the date of each eclipse, it will give the 
dates of all the four eclipses in the year 1899. It was this rule 
which enabled the ancient astronomers to predict the recurrence of 
eclipses, before they understood the motions of the moon nearly 
as well as we do now. 

During a long voyage, and perhaps under critical circum- 
stances, the moon will often render the sailor the most invalu- 
able information. To navigate a ship, suppose from Liverpool 
to China, the captain must frequently determine the precise 
position which his ship then occupies. If he could not do this. 
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he would never find his way across the trackless ocean. It is iu 
the first place by observations of the sun that the place of the 
ship is found ; but in addition to these observations, which tell him 
his local time, the captain requires to know the Greenwich time 
before he can place his finder at a point of the chart and say. 
My ship is here.^^ To ascertain the Greenwich time, the ship 
carries a chronometer, which has been carefully rated before stai*t- 
ing, and, as a precaution, two or three or more chronometers are 
usually employed ; for an unknown error in the chronometer will 
be a very serious or dangerous matter. Every minute that the 
chronometer is wrong may j^erhaps put the captain fifteen miles 
out of his reckoning. It is therefore sometimes of importance 
to have the means of testing the chronometer; and it would be 
a great convenience if every captain, when he wislied, could actu- 
ally consult some infallible standard of Greenwich time. We 
want, in fact, a Greenwich clock which may be visible over the 
whole globe. There is such a clock ; and, like any other clock, it 
has a face on which certain marks are made, and a hand which 
travels round that face. The great clock at Westminster shrinks 
into insignificance when compared with the mighty clock which the 
captain uses for setting his chronometer. The face of this stu- 
pendous dial is the surface of the heavens. The numbers engraved 
on the face of a clock are replaced by the twinkling stars; while 
the hand which moves over the dial is tlie beautiful moon herself. 
When the captain desires to test his chronometer, he measures 
the distance of the moon from a neighbouring star. For example, 
he may see that the moon is three degrees from the star Regulus. 
In the Nautical Almanac he finds the Greenwich time at which the 
moon was three degrees from Regulus. Comparing this with the 
indications of the chronometer, he finds the required correction. 

We owe much to the moon. We hope, indeed, in a subsequent 
chapter, to point out that we owe a great deal more to her than 
was formerly suspected; but there is one widely-credited myth 
about the moon which must be regarded as devoid of real founda- 
tion. The idea that the moon and the weather are connected has 
no doubt been entertained by high authority, but careful com- 
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parison has shown that there is no definite connection between 
the two. 

We often notice large blank spaces on maps of Africa and 
of Australia^ which indicate our ignorance of the interior of those 


8 



Fig. 25, — Key to Chart of the Moon (Plato VI.) 

great continents. We can find no such blank spaces in the map 
of the moon. Astronomers know the surface of the moon better 
than the geographers know the interior of Africa. Every spot on 
the face of the moon which is as large as an English parish, has 
been surveyed and mapped, and in many cases even christened. 

The map of the moon shown in Plate VI., and based upon draw- 
ings made with small telescopes, gives a general view of that side 
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of the moon which is presented to the earth. We can see from 
it the most characteristic features of lunar scenery. Those dark 
regions so well known in the ordinary full moon are easily recog- 
nised on the map. They were originally thought to be seas, and 
indeed they still retain the name, though it is obvious that they 
contain no water. The map also shows certain ridges or elevated 
portions, and when we apply measurement to these objects we 
learn that they are mighty mountain- ranges. But the most 
striking features in the map are those ring-like objects which are 
scattered over the surface in profusion. These are known as the 
lunar craters. 

To facilitate reference to the different points of interest we have 
arranged an index map, which, upon comparison with the plate 
of the moon, will give a clue to the names of the different objects. 
The seas are represented by capital letters ; thus, for instance, A 
is the Mare Crisium, and H the Oceanus Procellarum. The ranges 
of mountains are indicated by small letters ; thus a on the index 
indicates the so-called Caucasus mountains, and the Apennines are 
denoted by c. The remarkable objects of such varied size known 
as craters are distinguished by numbers; thus the feature on the 
map lying under 1 on the index is the crater Posidonius. 


A. Mare Crisium. 

B. „ FfJi'cunditatis. 

C. ,1 Tranquillitatis. 

D. „ Serenitatis. 

E. „ Imbrium. 

F. „ Sinus Iridium. 

G. „ Vaporum. 

H. Oceanus Procclbirum. 
L Mare Humorum. 

J. „ Nubium, 

K. „ Nectai'is. 


a. Caucasus mountains. 
h. Alps „ 

9. Apennine „ 

d. Carpathian „ 


/. Cordilleras and D’Alem- 
bert mountains. 
g. Book mountains. 

A. Doerfel „ 
i, Leibnitz ,, 


1. Posidonius. 

2. Liime. 

3. Aristotle. 

4. Great Valley of the 

Alps. 

6. Aristillus. 

6. Autolycus. 

7. Archimedes. 

8. Plato. 

9. Eratosthenes. 


10. Copernicus. 

11. Kepler, 

12. Aristarchus. 

13. Grimaldi. 

14. Gassendi. 

15. Schickard. 

16. Wargentin. 

17. Clavius. 

18. Tycho. 

19. Alphons. 

20. Ptolemy, 

21. Catharina. 

22. Cyrillus. 

23. Theopliilus. 
24 Petavius. 

25. Hyginus. 

26. Triosnecker. 


Lunar objects can only be well seen when the sunlight falls 
upon them in such a manner as to exhibit strongly-contrasted 
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light and shade. It is on this account impossible to observe the 
moon well at the time when it is full, for then no conspicuous 
shadows are cast. The best time for seeing any object usually 
coincides with the time when the boundary between light and 
shade passes through the neighbourhood, and then the features are 
brought out with exquisite distinctness. 

Plate VII.* gives an illustration of the lunar scenery, 
the object represented being known to astronomers by the name 
Triesnecker. The district included is only a very small fraction of the 
entire surface of the moon, yet the actual area is very considerable, 
embracing as it does many hundreds of square miles. We see in 
it various ranges of lunar mountains, while the central object in 
the picture is one of those remarkable lunar craters which are the 
characteristic features of lunar scenery. This crater is about twenty 
miles in diameter, and it has a lofty mountain in the centre, the 
peak of which is just shown, illuminated by the rising sun. 

A typical view of a lunar crater is shown in Plate VIII, This 
is no doubt a somewhat imaginary sketch. The point of view from 
which the artist is supposed to have taken the picture is one quite 
unattainable by terrestrial astronomers, yet there can be little doubt 
that it is a fair representation of the objects on the moon. We 
should, however, recollect the scale on which it is drawn. The vast 
crater must be many miles across, and the mountain at its centre 
must be thousands of feet high. The telescope will, even at its 
best, only show the moon as well as we could see it with the un- 
aided eye if it were only about 250 miles away instead of being 
240,000. We must not, therefore, expect to see any details on 
the moon even with the finest telescopes, unless they were coarse 
enough to be visible at a distance of 250 miles. A view of 
England from a distance of 250 miles would only show London 
as a sort of coloured spot, by contrast with the general surface of 
the country, 

* This sketch has been copied by pennission from the very beautiful view in 
Messrs. Nasmyth and Carpenter’s book, of which it forms Plato XI. The other 
illustrations of lunar scenery in Plates VII., VIII., IX., are from the same. Th© 
photographs were obtained from models carefully constructed to illustrate the 
features on the moon. 
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We return, however, from a somewhat fancy sketch to a more 
prosaic examination of what the telescope does actually reveal. 
Plate IX. represents a largo crater which is well known to every 
user of a telescope, and which has been christened Plato. The floor 
of the crater of Plato is very nearly flat, and in this case the central 
mountain, so often seen in other craters, is wanting. 

The mountain peaks on the moon throw long, sharply defined 
shadows. These shadows are indeed characterised by a definiteness 
which we do not find in terrestrial shadows, the difference no doubt 
arising from the absence of air from the moon. The air on the earth 
diffuses a certain amount of light, which mitigates the blackness of 
terrestrial shadows, and tends to soften their outline. No such in- 
fluences are at work on the moon, and the sharpness of the shadows 
is taken advantage of in our attempts to measure the heights of 
the lunar mountains. 

It is often easy to compute the altitude of a church steeple, a 
lofty chimney, or a similar object, by measuring the length of its 
shadow. The simplest and the most accurate process is to measme 
at noon the number of feet from the base of the object to the end 
of the shadow. The elevation of the sun on the day in question 
can be obtained from the almanac, and then the length of the 
shadow follows by a simple calculation. Indeed, if the observations 
were made on the 4th of March or the Gth of Se])tember at London, 
the calculation would then be unnecessary, for the noonday length 
of the shadow is equal to the altitude of the object. In summer 
the length of the shadow is less than the altitude ; in winter the 
length of the shadow exceeds the altitude. At sunrise or sunset 
the shadows are, of course, much longer than at noon, and it is 
shadows of this kind that are measured on the moon. These 
measures are made by that most indispensable adjunct to the 
equatorial telescope known as the micrometer. 

The micrometer, in its most ordinary form, is a small piece of 
apparatus which can be screwed on to the eye end of the telescope. 
The word denotes an instrument for measuring small distances. In 
one sense the term is not a very happy one. The objects to which 
the astronomer applies the micrometer are usually anything but 
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small objects. They are, in fact, often objects of the most trans- 
cendent dimensions, vastly exceeding the moon or the sun, or even 
our whole system, in bulk. Still, the name is not altogether 
inappropriate, for vast though the objects may be, they yet seem 
minute, even in the telescope, on account of their great distance. 
We require, therefore, for such measures an instrument capable of 
the very greatest nicety. Here, again, we invoke the aid of the 
spider, to whose assistance in another department we have already 
referred. In the filar micrometer two spider lines are parallel, and 
one intersects them at right angles. One or both of the parallel 
lines can be moved by means of a screw. The distance through 
which the line has been moved is accurately indicated by noting the 
number of revolutions and parts of a revolution of the screw. 
Suppose, then, the two lines be first brought into coincidence, and 
then moved apart until the apparent length of the shadow of the 
mountain be equal to the distance of the lines : we then know the 
number of revolutions of the micrometer screw, which is equivalent 
to the length of the shadow. The value of the screw is known by 
other observations, and hence the length of the shadow can be 
determined, and its equivalent in miles can be ascertained. The 
elevation of the sun, at the moment when the measures were 
made, is also found, and hence the actual elevation of the 
mountain can be calculated. By measures of this kind the 
height of the rampart surrounding a crater on the moon can be 
learned. 

The beauty and interest of the moon as a telescopic object 
induces us to give to the student a somewhat detailed account of 
the more remarkable features which it presents. Most of the 
objects we are to describe can be effectively seen with only a very 
moderate telescopic power. It is, however, to be observed that all 
of them cannot be well seen at one time. The student must 
remember that the region most distinctly shown is the boundary 
between light and darkness. He will, therefore, select for obser- 
vation such objects as may happen to lie on or near that boundary 
at the time when he is observing We shall here follow the 
numbering on the key to the map. 
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1 , Posidonius . — ^The diameter of this large crater is nearly CO 
miles. Although its surrounding wall is comparatively narrow, it is 
so distinctly marked as to make the object very conspicuous. As so 
frequently happens in lunar volcanoes, the bottom of the crater is 
l>elow the level of the surrounding plain, in the present instance 
to the extent of nearly 2,500 feet. Towards the close of last 
century, Schroeter, the industrious Hanoverian observer, fancied he 
saw traces of activity in the little crater on the floor of Posidonius. 
It is remarkable that he described it as being only grey in the 
interior, at a time when it ought to have been full of black shadow. 
This is particularly interesting in connection with what has been 
observed in the next object. 

2. Li fine , — This small crater lies right out in the Mare Sereni- 
tatis. Fifty or sixty years ago it was described as about 0^ miles 
in diameter, and otherwise so conspicuous as to be used by two 
astronomers as a fundamental point in the survey of the moon. In 
1866 Schmidt, of Athens, announced that the crater was obscured, 
apparently by cloud. Since then an exceedingly small crater has 
been visible, but the whole object is now so inconspicuous that it 
would hardly be chosen as a landmark. On the whole, this is the 
most clearly proved case of present change in a lunar object. 

8. Aristotle , — This great philosopher's name is atta(*hed to a 
grand crater 50 miles in diameter, the interior of which, although 
very hilly, shows no decidedly marked central cone. But the lofty 
wall of the crater, exceeding 10,500 feet in height, overshadows 
the bottom so long that its irregularities are never seen to ad- 
vantage. 

4. The Great Valley of the Alps , — Right through the lunar 
Alps runs this wonderfully straight valley, with a widtlr ranging 
from 3i to 6 miles. It is, according to Madler, at least 11,500 
feet deep, and over 80 miles in length. A few low ridges run 
parallel to its sides, possibly the result of landslips. 

5. Aristillus , — Under favourable conditions Lord Rossers great 
telescope has shown the exterior of this magnificent crater to be 
marked over with deep gullies, radiating from its centre. It is 
about 84 miles wide, and about 10,000 feet in depth. 

F 
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6. Autolj/cns is somewhat smaller than the foregoing^, to 
which it forms a comj)anion in aceordancc with what Madler 
thoug^ht a well defined relation amon<:^8t lunar craters, by which 
they frequently occurred in pairs, with the smaller one more usually 
to the south. This does indeed occur repeatedly, but towaixis the 
edge the arrangement is generally rather apparent than real, and 
is merely a result of foreshortening. 

7. Archimedes. — This large plain, about 50 miles in diameter, 
has its vast smooth interior divided inh^ seven distinct zones run- 
ning east and west. There is no central mountain or other obvious 
internal sign of former activity, but its irregular wall rises into 
abrupt towers, and is marked outside by decided terraces. 

8. Plaio . — In the northern part of the moon this extensive 
steel-grey plain is noticeable with the smallest telescope. It is 

admirably represented in Plate IX. The average height of the 
ramj)art is about 8,800 feet on the eastern side; the western 
side is somewhat lower, but there is one peak rising to the 
height of nearly 7,300 feet. The plain girdled by this vast 
rampart is of ample proportions. It is a somewhat irregular 
circle, about sixty miles in diameter, and containing an area of 
2,700 square miles. On its floor the shadows of the western 
wall are beautifully shown, as also three small craters, of which 
a large number have been detected by persevering observers. 
The narrow sharp line leading from the crater to the left is one of 
those remarkable clefts which traverse the moon in so many 
directions. Another may be seen further to the left. Above Plato 
are several detached mountains, the loftiest of which is Pico, 
about 8,000 feet in height. Its long and pointed shadow would 
at first sight lead one to suppose that it must be very steep ; but 
Schmidt, who specially studied the inclination of lunar slopes, is 
of opinion that it is not nearly so steep as many of the Swiss 
mountains that are frequently ascended. To give some idea of 
Schmidt^s amazing industry in lunar researches, it may be men- 
tioned that in six years he made nearly 57,000 individual settings 
of his micrometer in the measurement of lunar altitudes. His great 
chart of the mountains in the moon is based on no less than 2,731 
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drawing and sketches, if those are counted twice that may have 
been used for two divisions of the map. 

9. Eratosthenes , — This profound crater, upwards of 37 miles 
in diameter, lies at the end of the gigantic range of the Apennines, 
and not improbably, in accordance with Madler’s suggestion, it once 
formed the outlet of the stupendous forces that elevated those 
comparativ^ely craterless peaks. 

10. Copernicus , — Of all the lunar craters this is one of the 
grandest and best known. It is particularly well known through 
Sir John Herschel^s drawing, so beautifully reproduced in the 
many editions of the Outlines of Astronomy.^^ The region to 
the west is dotted over with innumerable minute craterlets. It 
has a central many-peaked mountain about 2,100 feet in height. 
There is good reason to believe that the terracing shown in its 
interior is mainly due to the repeated alternate rise, partial con- 
gealation and retreat of a vast sea of lava. At full moon it is 
surrounded by radiating streaks. 

11. Kepler, — Although the internal depth of this crater is 
scarcely less than 10,000 feet, it has but a very low surrounding 
wall, which is remarkable for being covered with the same glisten- 
ing substance that also forms a system of bright rays, not unlike 
those surrounding the last object. It has been pointed out that 
this is the only instance in which these mysterious bright rays 
occur in a level part of the moon. 

12. Aristarchus is the most brilliant crater in the moon, being 
specially vivid with a low power in a large telescope. So bright is 
it, indeed, that it has often been seen in the dark side of the moon, 
just after new moon, and has thus given rise to marvellous stories 
of active lunar volcanoes. To the south-east is another smaller 
crater, Herodotus, north of which is a narrow deep valley, nowhere 
more than 2J miles broad, which makes a remarkable zigzag. It 
is one of the largest of the lunar ^^clefts.^^ 

13. Grimaldi calls for notice as the darkest object of its size in 
the moon. Under very exceptional circumstances it has })cen seen 
with the naked eye, and as its area has been estimated at nearly 
14,000 square miles, it gives an idea of how little unaided vision 
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can discern in the moon ; but it must be added that we always see 
Grimaldi considerably foreshortened. 

14. The great crater Gassendi has been very frequently mapped 
on account of its very elaborate system of clefts.*^ At its northern 
end it communicates with a smaller but much deeper crater, that is 
often still filled with black shadow, after the whole floor of Gassendi 
is illuminated. 

15. Schkkard is another large crater being very little less 
in area than the foregoing. Within its vast expanse Madler 
detected 23 minor craters. It was with regard to this crater that 
Chacornac first pointed out that owing to the curvature of the 
surface of the moon, a spectator at the centre of the floor would 
think himself in a boundless desert,^^ the surrounding wall, 
although in part over 10,000 feet high, being entirely beneath the 
horizon. 

16. Close to the foregoing is Wargeniin. There can be little 
doubt that this is really a huge crater filled almost to the very 
brim with congealed lava. 

17. Clavius . — Near the 60th parallel of lunar south latitude, 
lies this enormous enclosure, whose area is not less than 16,500 
square miles. Both in its interior and on its walls are many peaks 
and secondary craters. The telescopic view of a sunrise upon the 
surface of Clavius is truly said by Madler to be indescribably mag- 
nificent. One of the peaks rises not less than 24,000 feet above 
the bottom of one of the included craters. Madler even expressed 
the o])inioii that in this wild neighbourhood there arc craters so 
profound that no ray of sunlight ever penetrated their lowest depths, 
while, as if to compensate for this, there are peaks whose summits 
enjoy a mean day almost twice as long as their night. 

18. If the full moon be viewed through even an opera-glass or the 
smallest hand-telescope, one crater is immediately seen to be con- 
spicuous beyond all others, by reason of the brilliant rays or streaks 
that radiate from it. This is the majestic Tj/cho^ 17,000 feet in depth 
and 60 miles in diameter (Plate X.). A peak 6,000 feet in height 
rises in the centre of its floor, while a series of terraces diversify its 
interior slopes, but it is the wonderful and profoundly mysterious 
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bright rays that chiefly call forth our admiration and surprise. 
When the sun rises on Tycho, these streaks are utterly invisible in 
its neighbourhood, so much so indeed that it then requires a 
practised eye to recognise Tycho amidst its mountainous surround- 
ings. But as soon as the sun has attained a height of about 25^ to 
30® above the horizon, the rays emerge from their obscurity, and 
gradually increase in brightness until full moon, when they become 
the most conspicuous objects on her surface. As yet no satisfactory 
explanation has been given of the origin of these objects. They 
are of all lengths, from a few hundred to two, or in one instance 
nearly three thousand miles in length. They extend themselves 
with superb indifference across vast plains, into the deepest craters, 
or over the highest opposing ridges. We know of nothing on 
our earth to which they can be compared. 

Near the centre of the moon^s disc is a fine range of craters, 
always full open to our view under all illuminations, of these two 
may be mentioned — Alphons (19), the floor of which is strangely 
marked by two bright and several dark markings not due to irregu- 
larities in the surface. Vtolewy (20). Besides several small inclosed 
craters, its floor is crossed by very numerous low ridges, visible 
when the sun is rising or setting. 

21, 22, 23. — When the moon is five or six days old a beautiful 
group of three craters will be readily found on the boundary line 
between night and day. These are Catharijia^ CyrilluSy and 
Theophiliis. Catharina, the most southerly of the group, is more 
than 16,000 feet deep, and connected with Cyrillus by a wide 
valley; but between Cyrillus and Theophilus there is no such 
connection. Indeed Cyrillus looks as if its huge surrounding 
ramparts, as high as Mount Blanc, had been completely finished 
when the volcanic forces commenced the formation of Theophilus, 
the rampart of which encroaches considerably on its older neigh- 
bour, Theophilus stands as a well-defined round crater about 64 
miles in diameter, with an internal depth of 14,000 to 18,000 feet, 
and a beautiful central group of mountains, one-third of that height 
on its floor. This proves that the last eruptive efforts in this part 
of the moon fully equalled in intensity those that had preceded 
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them. Although Theophilus is on the whole the deepest crater we 
can see in the moon, it has received little or no deformation hy 
secondary eruptions, while the floor and wall of Catharina show 
complete sequences of lesser craters of various sizes that have broken 
in upon and partly destroyed each other. In the spring of the year 
somewhat before the first quarter, this instructive group of extinct 
volcanoes can be seen to great advantage at a convenient hour in 
the evening. 

Feiavius is remarkable not only for its great size, but also 
for the rare feature of having a double rampart. It is a beautiful 
object in the very new moon, or just after full moon, but dis- 
appears absolutely when the sun is more than 45^ above its 
horizon. The crater floor is remarkably convex, culminating in a 
central group of hills intersected by a deep cleft. 

25. ITyginns is a small crater near the neighbourhood just 
mentioned. One of the largest of the lunar chasms passes right 
through it, making an abrupt turn as it does so. It is not diflScult 
to find under any illumination. 

26. Triesnecker . — This fine crater has been already described on 
p, 62, but is again alluded to in order to draw attention to the 
elaborate system of chasms so conspicuously shown in Plate VII. 
That these chasms are depressions is abundantly evident by the 
shadows inside them. Very often their margins are appreciably 
raised. They seem to be fractures in the moon^s surface. 

Of the various mountains that are occasionally seen as pro- 
jections on the actual edge of the moon, those called after Leibnitz 
(i) seem to be the highest. Schmidt found the highest peak 
upwards of 41,900 feet above a neighbouring valley. In comparing 
these altitudes with those of mountains on our earth, we must for 
the latter add the depth of the sea to the height of the land. 
Reckoned in this way, our highest mountains ai’e still higher than 
any we know of in the moon. 

We must now discuss the very important question as to the 
origin of these remarkable features on the surface of the moon. 
We shall admit at the outset that our evidence on this subject 
is only indirect. To establish by unimpeachable evidence the 
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volcanic origin of the remarkable lunar craters, it would be almost 
necessary that volcanic outbursts should have been witnessed on 
the moon through our telescopes, and that such outbursts should 
have been seen to result in the formation of the well-known ring, 
with or without the mountain rising from the centre of the 
plain that the ring surrounds. Have any such phenomena been 
witnessed by astronomers ? To say that nothing of the kind has 
ever been witnessed would be rather too emphatic a statement. On 
certain occasions careful observers have re])orted the occurrence of 
minute local changes on the moon. As we have already remarked, a 
crater named Linne, of dimensions res])oc table, no doubt, to a lunar 
inhabitant, but forming a very inconsiderable telescopic object, was 
thought to have undergone some change. On another occasion a 
minute crater was thought to have arisen near to the well-known 
crater named Hyginus ; but the mere enumeration of such instances 
gives real emphasis to the statement that there is at the present 
time no appreciable source of disturbance of the moon^s surface. 
Even were these trifling cases of suspected change really established 
— and this is perhaps rather farther than most astronomers would 
be willing to go — they still are utterly insignificant when compared 
with the mighty phenomena that gave rise to the host of great 
craters which cover so large a portion of the moon^s surface. 

We are led inevitably to the conclusion that the surface of the 
moon once possessed much greater activity than is at present the 
case. We can also give a reasonable, or, at all events, a plausible, 
explanation of the cessation of that activity in recent times. Let us 
glance at two other bodies of our system, the earth and the sun, 
and compare them with the moon. Of the three bodies, the sun 
is enormously the greatest, while the moon is much less than the 
earth. We have also seen that the sun is heated to an enormous 
temperature, and further on in this work the reasons will be given 
for believing that the sun is gradually parting with its heat. The 
surface of the earth, formed as it is of solid rocks and clay, or 
covered as it is in great part by the vast expanse of ocean, bears 
but few obvious traces of a high temperature. Nevertheless, it is 
highly probable from ordinary volcanic phenomena that the interior 
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of the earth still possesses an enormously hi^h temperature. The 
argument is, then, as follows. A large body takes a longer time to 
cool than a small body. A large iron casting will take days to 
cool ; a small casting will become cold in a few hours. Whatever 
may have been the original source of heat in our system — a question 
which need not now be discussed — it seems sufficiently plain that 
the different bodies in the system were all originally heated, and 
have now for ages been gradually cooling. The sun is so vast that 
he has not yet had time to cool ; the earth, of intermediate bulk, 
has had time to cool on the outside, while still retaining vast stores 
of internal heat ; while the moon, least of all, has had time to cool 
to such an extent that changes of importance on its surface can no 
longer be originated by internal fires. 

We are thus led to refer the origin of the lunar craters to some 
ancient epoch in the moon^s history. How ancient that epoch is to 
be we have no means of knowing, but it is possible to form a 
surmise that, in all probability, the antiquity of the lunar craters 
is enormously great. At the time when the moon was sufficiently 
heated to have these vast volcanic convulsions, of which the mighty 
craters arc the survivals, the earth must have been very much hotter 
than it is at present. It is not, indeed, at all unreasonable to 
believe that when the moon was hot enough for its volcanoes to 
be active the earth was so hot that life was impossible on its 
surface. This supposition would point to an antiquity for the 
moon^s craters far too great to be estimated by the centuries and 
the thousands of years which are adequate for the lapse of time 
as recognised by the history of human events. It seems not un- 
likely that millions of years may have elapsed since the mighty 
craters of Plato or of Copernicus consolidated into their present form. 

It will now be possible for us to attempt to account for the 
formation of the lunar craters. The most probable views on the 
subject are certainly those adopted by Mr. Nasmyth, though it 
must be admitted that they are by no means free from difficulty. 
We can explain the way in which the rampart around the lunar 
crater is formed, and the great mountain which so often adorns the 
centre of the plain. The view in Fig. 26 contains an imaginary 
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sketch of a volcanic vent on the moon in the days when the craters 
were active. The eruption is here in the full flush of its energy, 



Fig. 26.— Volcano in Activity. 
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The second picture depicts the crater in a later stage of its 
history. The prodigious explosive power has now been ex- 
hausted, and has perhaps been intermitted for some time. Again^ 
the volcano bursts into activity, hut this time with only a small 
part of its original energy. A feeble jet now issues from the same 
vent and deposits the materials close aiound the orifice, and thus 
gradually raises a mountain in the centre. Finally, when all the 
activity has subsided, and the volcano is silent and still, we find 
the remains of the early energy testified to by the rampart which 
surrounds the ancient crater, and the mountain which rises in its 



Fig. 28. — Fomatioii of the Level Floor by Lava, 


interior. The flat floor which is found in some of the craters may 
not improbably be due to an outflow of lava which has afterwaids 
consolidated. A sketch of this is shown in Fig. 28 . 

One of the principal diflSculties attending this method of 
accounting for the structure of a crater, arises from the great size 
which some of the craters attain. There are craters on the moon 
forty, fifty, or more miles in diameter ; indeed, there is one well- 
formed ring, with a mountain rising in the centre, the diameter of 
which is no less than seventy-eight miles (Peta vius) . It seems difficult 
to conceive how a blowing cone at the centre could convey the 
materials to such a distance as the thirty-nine miles between the 
centre of Petavius and the rampart. The difficulty is, however, 
greatly smoothed away when it is borne in mind that the force 
of g^vitation is much less on the moon than on the earth. 
Have we not already seen that the moon is so much smaller than 
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tlie eartli, that eighty moons rolled into one would not weigh as 
much as the earth ? On the earth an ounce weighs an ounce and 
a pound weighs a pound ; but owing to the small size of the moon 
its gravitation is much less than that on the surface of the earth. 
A weight of six ounces here would only weigh one ounce on the 
moon, and a weight of six pounds here would only weigh one 
pound on the moon. A labourer who (*an carry one sack of com 
on the eartli could, with the same exertion, caiTy six sacks of 
com in the moon. A cri(‘keter who can throw a ball 100 yards 
on the earth could with precisely the same exertion throw the 
same ball GOO yards on the moon. Hiawatha could shoot ten 
arrows into the air one after the other before the first reached the 
ground ; on the moon he might have shot his whole quiver full. 
The volcano, which on the moon drove projectiles to the distance 
of thirty- nine miles, need only possess the same explosive power 
as would have been sufficient to drive the missiles six or seven 
miles on the eartli. A modern cannon properly elevated would 
achieve this feat. 

It must also be borne in mind that there are innumerable 
craters on the moon of the same general type, but of the most 
varied dimensions ; from a tiny telescojac object two or three miles 
in diameter, we can proceed in gradually ascending stages until 
we reach the mighty Petavius just considered. With regard to 
the smaller craters, there is obviously little or no difficulty in at- 
tributing them to a volcanic source, and as the continuity from the 
smallest to the largest craters is unbroken, it seems quite reasonable 
to suppose that even the greatest has had a similar origin. 

But we must not linger any longer over these most interesting 
features of the moon. Atti-active and beautiful as is the spectacle 
of our nearest neighbour in the heavens, we have yet so long a task 
to accomplish that we must dismiss any further discussions of the 
subject. Even a single spot on the moon is capable of affording a 
diligent observer materials for many a long night's study. All 
such details we must pass over, and can only devote the brief 
space which remains to a few features of more general interest. 

Why are these lunar landscapes so excessively weird and so 
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rugged? Wliy do they always remind us of sterile deserts, and 
why do we see no grassy plains or green forests such as we are 
familiar with on the earth ? In some respects the moon is not very 
differently circumstanced to the earth. Like it, the moon has 
the pleasing alternations of day and night, though the day in the 
moon is fourteen of our days, and the night of the moon is as long 
as fourteen of our nights. We are warmed by the rays of the sun 
by day, so is the moon; but, whatever may be the temperature 
during the long day on the moon, it seems certain that the cold 
of the lunar night would transcend that known in tlie bleakest 
regions of our earth. 

Even our largest telescopes can tell nothing directly as to 
whether life can exist on the moon. The mammoth trees of 
California might be growing on the lunar mountains, and elephants 
might be walking about on the plains, but our telescopes could 
not show them. The smallest object that we can see on the moon 
must be about as large as a good sized cathedral, so that organised 
beings, if they existed, could not make themselves visible as teles- 
copic objects. 

We are therefore compelled to resort to indirect evidence as to 
whether life would be possible on the moon. We may say at once 
that astronomers believe that life, as we know it, could not exist. 
Among the necessary conditions of life water is one of the first. 
Take every form of vegetable life, from the lichen which grows on 
the rock up to the giant tree of the forest, and we find the sub- 
stance of every plant contains water, and could not exist without 
water. Nor is water less necessary for the existence of animal 
life. Without water animal life, the life of man himself, is incon- 
ceivable. 

Unless, therefore, water be present in the moon we shall be 
bound to conclude that life, as we know it, is impossible. The 
great question then is, can we tell whether there is water in 
the moon or not ? If any one stationed on the moon were to look 
at the earth through a telescope, would he be able to see any water 
here ? Most undoubtedly he would. He would see the clouds and 
he would notice their incessant changes, and the clouds alone would 
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be almost conclusive evidence of the existence of water. An 
astronomer on the moon would also see our oceans as smooth 
coloured surfaces, remarkably contrasted with the land. In fact, 
considering that much more than half of our globe is covered with 
oceans, and that most of the remainder is liable to be obscured by 
clouds, the lunar astronomer in looking at our earth would often 
see hardly anything but water in one form or other, and very likely 
he would come to the conclusion that our globe was quite unfitted 
to be a residence except for amphibious animals. 

But when we look at the moon with our telescopes, do we see 
any traces of water? There are no doubt m.any largo distriets 
which at a first glance seem like oecans, and were indeed termed 
seas by the old astronomers, a name whieh they still absurdly 
retain. Closer inspection shows that the so-called lunar seas are 
deserts, often marked over with small craters and with rocks. The 
telescope reveals no seas and no oceans, no lakes and no rivers. 
Nor is the grandeur of the moon^s scenery (wer impaired by clouds 
over her surface. Whenever the moon is above the horizon, and 
terrestrial clouds are out of the way, we can see the features of her 
surface with distinctness. There arc no clouds in the moon ; there 
are not even the mists or the vapours which invariably arise 
wherever water is present, and therefore astronomers have been 
led to the conclusion that our satellite is a sterile and a waterless 
desert. 

There is another equally essential element of life absent from 
the moon. Our globe is surrounded with a deep clothing of air 
resting on the surface, and extending above our heads to the height 
of about 200 or 300 miles. We need hardly say how necessary air 
is to life, and therefore we turn with interest to the question as to 
whether the moon is surrounded with an atmosidiere. Let us 
clearly understand the problem we are about to consider. Imagine 
that a traveller started from the earth on a journey to the moon ; 
as he proceeded the air would gradually get rarer and rarer, 
until at length, when he was a few hundred miles above the 
earth's surface, he would have left the last perceptible traces of 
the earth's atmosphere behind him ; but even by the time he was 
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completely free from the earth^s atmo««phere he would only have 
advanced a very small fraction of the whole journey of 240,000 
miles, and there is still a vast void to be traversed before the moon 
is reached. If the moon were furnished with an atmosphere like 
the earth, as the traveller got near the end of his journey, and 
within a few hundred miles of the moon^s surface, he would expect 
to meet again with traces of an atmosphere, which would gradually 
increase in density until he arrived at the moon^s surface. The 
traveller would thus have passed through one atmosphere at the 
beginning of his journey, and another at the end, while the main 
portion of the journey would have been through space more void 
than the receiver of an air-pum]). 

Such would be the case if the moon were coated with an atmos- 
phere like that surrounding our earth. But what are the facts? 
The traveller as he drew near the moon would look in vain for an 
atmosphere at all resembling ours. It is possible — indeed it is 
probable — that when he was close to the surface he might meet with 
faint traces of some gaseous covering surrounding the moon, but it 
would not be a fractional part of the ample clothing which the 
earth now enjoys. For all purposes of respiration, as we under- 
stand the term, we may say that there is no air on the moon, 
and an inhabitant of our earth transferred to the moon would 
be as certainly suffocated there as he would be in the middle of 
space. 

It may, however, be asked how we learn this. Is not air 
transparent, and how, therefore, could our telescopes be expected to 
show whether the moon really possessed such an envelope ? The 
fact is that it is by indirect methods of observation that we learn 
the nakedness of the moon. There are various arguments that 
can be adduced ; but the most conclusive is that obtained on the 
occurrence of what is called the occultation of a star. It some- 
times happens that the moon comes directly between the earth and 
a star, and the temporary extinction of the star is an occultation.^' 
We can observe the moment when the occultation takes place, and 
the suddenness of the extinction of the star is extremely remark- 
able. If the moon had a copious atmosphere, the gradual inter- 
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position of this atmosphere by the movement of the moon would 
produce a gradual extinction of the star, and not the sudden pheno- 
menon usually observed. 

The absence of air and of water from the moon, explains the 
peculiar and weird ruggedness of the lunar scenery. We know 
that on the earth the action of wind, and of rain, of frost, and of 
snow, is constantly tending to wear down our mountains and 
reduce their asperities, but no such agents arc at work on the moon. 
Volcanoes sculptured the moon into its present condition, and, 
though the volcanoes have been silent for ages, the traces of their 
handiwork seem nearly as fresh to-day as they were when the mighty 
fires were extinguished. 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, the solemn 
temples have but a brief career on earth. It is chiefly the inces- 
sant action of water and of air that makes them vanish like the 
baseless fabric of a vision.^’ On the moon these causes of disin- 
tegration and of decay are all absent, though 2)erhaps the changes 
of temperature in the transition from lunar day to lunar night 
would be attended with expansions and contractions that might 
compensate in some degree for the absence of more potent agents 
of dissolution. 

It seems probable that a building on the moon would remain 
for century after century just as it was left by the builders. There 
need be no glass in the windows, for there is no wind and no rain 
to keep out. There need not be fireplaces in the rooms, for fuel 
cannot burn without air. Dwellers in a city in the moon would 
find that no dust can rise, no odours be perceived, no sounds be 
heard. 

Man is a creature adapted for life in circumstances which are 
very narrowly limited. A few degrees of temperature, more or 
less; a slight variation in the composition of air; the precise 
suitability of food ; make all the difference between health and 
sickness, between life and death. Looking beyond the moon, into 
the length and breadth of the universe, we find countless celestial 
globes with every conceivable variety of temperature and of con- 
stitution. Amid this vast number of worlds with 'which space 
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teems, are there any inhabited by living beings ? To this great 
question science can make no response, save this ; we cannot tell. 
Yet it is impossible to resist a conjecture. We find our earth 
teeming with life in every part. We find life under the most 
varied conditions that can be conceived. We have life under 
the burning heat of the tropics ; we have life in the everlasting 
frost at the poles. We have life in caves where not a ray of 
light ever penetrates. We have life in the depths of the ocean, at 
the pressure of tons on the square inch. Whatever be the external 
circumstances, some form of life can generally be found to which 
those circumstances are congenial. 

It is not at all likely that even among the million spheres of 
the universe there is a single one exactly like our earth ; like it 
in the possession of air and of water, like it in size and in composi- 
tion. It does not seem probable that a man could live for one hour 
on any body in the universe except the earth, or that an oak-tree 
could live in any other sphere for a single season. Men can dwell 
on the earth, and oak-trees can thrive there, because the constitutions 
of the man and of the oak are specially adapted to the particular 
circumstances of the earth. 

Could we obtain a closer view of some of the celestial bodies, we 
should probably find that they, too, teem with life, but with life 
specially adapted to the environment. Life in forms strange and 
weird ; life far stranger to us than Columbus found it to be in the 
New World when he first landed there. Life, it may be, stranger 
than ever Dante described, or Dore drew. Intelligence may yet 
have a home among those spheres no less than on the earth. 
There are globes greater and globes less — atmospheres greater and 
atmospheres less. And the truest philosophy on this subject is 
crystallised in the exquisite language of Tennyson : — 

‘‘ This truth within thy mind rehearse, 

That in a houndlosB universe 
Is houndli'ss hotter, boundless worse. 

Think you this mould of hopes and fears 
Could find no statelier than his peers 
In yonder hundi'ed million spheres P " 
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In the two preceding chapters of this work we have endeavoured 
to describe the heavenly bodies in the order of their relative 
importance to mankind. Passing on from the preliminary 
chapters, which principally discussed the means by which we 
were enabled to observe the heavenly bodies, we then proceeded to 
describe those objects themselves. Could we hesitate for a moment 
as to which of the bodies in the universe should be the first to 
receive our attention ? We do not now allude to the intrinsic 
significance of the sun when compared with other bodies or groups 
of bodies scattered through space. It may be that the sun has 
many orbs rivalling it in real splendour, in. bulk, and in mass. 
We shall, in fact, show later on in this volume that this is the case ; 
and we shall afterwards attempt to indicate the true rank of the 
sun amid the countless host of heaven. But whatever may be the 
importance of the sun, viewed merely as one of the bodies which 
teem through space, there can be no hesitation for a moment as to 
how immeasurably his influence on the earth surpasses that of all 
these bodies in the universe put together. It was therefore natural 
—indeed inevitable — that our first excursion into the abyss of 
G 
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space should be to explore that mighty body which is the source of 
our life itself. 

Nor could there be very much hesitation as to the second step 
which ought to be taken. The intrinsic importance of the moon^ 
when compared with other celestial bodies, may be small ; it is, 
indeed, we shall afterwards see, almost infinitesimal. But in the 
economy of our earth the moon still plays, and has played, a part 
second only in importance to that of the sun himself. The moon 
is so close to us that her brilliant rays pale to invisibility countless 
orbs of a size and an intrinsic splendour incomparably greater. 
The moon also occupies quite an exceptional position in the history 
of astronomy; for the greatest discovery that science has yet wit- 
nessed was accomplished by means of her motion. It was there- 
fore natural that an early chapter in our Story of the Heavens 
should be devoted to a body whose interest approximated so closely 
to that of the sun himself. 

But the sun and the moon partly described (we shall afterwards 
find it necessary to return to both of them), some hesitation is- 
natural in the choice of the next step. The two great luminariea 
being abstracted from our view, there is no other celestial body of 
such exceptional interest and significance as to make it quite clear 
what course to pursue, in the attempt to unfold the story of the 
heavens in the most natural manner. Did we attempt to describe 
the celestial bodies in the order of their actual magnitude, our 
ignorance must at once pronounce the attempt to be impossible. 
We cannot even make a conjecture as to which body in the heavens 
is to stand first on the list. Even if that mightiest body be within 
reach of our telescopes (in itself a highly improbable supposition)^ 
we have not the least idea in what part of the heavens it is to be 
sought. And even if this were possible — if we were able to arrange 
all the visible bodies rank by rank in the order of their magni- 
tude and their splendour — still the scheme would be impracticable, 
for of most of them we know little or nothing. 

We are therefore comi)elIed to adoi>t a different method of 
procedure, and the simplest, as well as the most natural, will be to 
follow as far as possible the order of distance of the different 
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bodies. We have already spoken of the moon as the nearest neigh- 
bour to the earth, we shall next consider some of the other celestial 
bodies which are comparatively near to us ; then, as the work pro- 
ceeds, we shall discuss the objects further and further away, until 
towards the close of the volume we shall be engaged m considering 
the most distant bodies in the imiverse which the telescope has yet 
revealed to us. 

Even when we have decided on this principle, our course is still 
not free from doubt. Many of the bodies in the heavens are 
moving so that their distances from the earth change, but this is 
a difficulty which need not really detain us. We shall make no 
attempt to adhere closely to the principle in all its details. It will 
be sufficient if we first describe those great bodies — not a very 
numerous class — which are, comparatively speaking, in our vicinity, 
though still at vast and varied distances ; and then we shall pass 
on to the almost infinitely numerous bodies which arc separated 
from us by distances so stupendous that the imagination is baffled 
in the attempt to realise them. 

Let us, then, scan the heavens, to choose therefrom those 
neighbouring orbs which are to form the material for our earliest 
consideration. The sun has set, the moon has not risen ; a cloud- 
less sky discloses a heaven glittering with countless gems of light. 
Some are grouped together into well-marked constellations ; othei’s 
scattered promiscuously hither and thither, with every degree 
of lustre, from the very brightest down to the faintest point that 
the eye can just discover. Amid all this host of objects, how arc 
we to identify those which are nearest to the earth ? Look to tlie 
west: the sun has but lately set, and over the spot where his 
departing beams still linger we see the lovely evening star shining 
forth. This is the planet Venus — a beauteous orb, twin-sister to 
the earth. The brilliancy of this planet, its rajud changes both 
in position and in lustre, would suggest at once that it was 
much nearer to the earth than other star-like objects. This 2>rc- 
sumption has been amply confirmed by careful measurements, and 
therefore Venus is to be included in the list of the orbs which 
constitute our neighbours. 

Q 2 
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Another conspicuous planet — almost rivalling Venus in lustre, 
and vastly surpassing Venus in the magnificence of its proportions 
and its retinue — has borne from all antiquity the majestic name of 
Jupiter. No doubt Jupiter is much more distant from us than 
Venus. Indeed, he is always at least twice as far away, while 
he is sometimes ten times as far. But still we must include 
Jupiter among our neighbours. Compared with the host of stars 
with which the heavens glitter, Jupiter must be regarded as quite 
near. The distance of Jupiter can only be expressed in hundreds 
of millions of miles ; yet, vast as that distance is, it would have 
to be multiplied by tens of thousands, or hundreds of thousands, 
before it would be large enough to span the stupendous abyss 
which intervenes between the earth and the stars which form the 
constellations. 

Venus and Jupiter have invited our attention by their far 
superior brilliancy. To them must now be added a few other 
bodies, in which brilliancy can hardly any longer be a reliable 
indication. An observer unacquainted with astronomy might not 
improbably point to the Dog Star — or Sirius, as astronomers more 
generally know it — as an object whose exceptional lustre showed it 
to be one of our neighbours, but this is not the case. We shall after- 
wards have occasion to refer to this gem of our northern skies with 
considerable detail, and then it will appear that Sirius is really a 
mighty globe far transcending in splendour our own sun, but 
plunged into the depths of space to such an appalling distance that 
his enfeebled rays, when they reach the earth, give us the im- 
pression, not of a mighty sun, but only of a brilliant star. 

The principle of selection which we are to adopt will be ex- 
plained presently ; in the meantime, it will be sufficient to observe 
that our list is to be augmented first, by the addition of the 
unique object known as Saturn, whose brightness is, however, far 
surpassed by that of Sirius, as well as by a few other stars. Then 
we add Mars, an object which occasionally draws in close to the 
earth, and shines with a fiery radiance which would hardly prepare 
us for the truth that Mars is intrinsically one of the smallest of the 
celestial bodies. Besides the objects we have mentioned, the ancient 
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astronomers had detected a fifth, known as Mercury — a planet 
which is usually invisible amid the light surrounding the sun. 
Mercury, however, occasionally wanders far enough from the sun 
to be seen before sunrise or after sunset, and was thus discovered 
ages ago. These five — Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn 
— exhaust the list of planets so far as the ancient astronomers 
knew them. 

We can, however, now extend the list somewhat further, by 
adding to it the telescopic objects which have in modern times been 
found to be justly entitled to be included among our neighbours. 
Here we must no longer postpone the introduction of the criterion 
by which we are to decide whether a body is near the earth or not. 
The planets can be to some extent recognised by the steady radiance 
of their light as contrasted with the incessant twinkling of the 
stars. A very small amount of attention devoted to any of the 
bodies we have named will, however, point out a more definite 
contrast between them and the stars. We observe, for instance, 
Jupiter, on any clear night when the stars can be well seen, 
and note carefully his position with regard to the stars in his 
neighbourhood — how he is to the right of this star, or to the 
left of that ; directly between this pair of stars, or directly pointed 
to by that. We then either mark down the place of Jupiter on 
a map or a globe, or make a sketch of the stars in the neigh- 
bourhood showing the position of the planet. After a month or 
two, when the observations are to be repeated, the place of Jupiter 
is again to be compared with those stars by which it was before 
defined. It will be found that, while the stars have preserved 
their mutual positions, the place of Jupiter has changed. Hence 
it is that Jupiter is with propriety called a planet, or a wanderer, 
incessantly moving from one part of the starry heavens to another. 
By similar comparisons it can be shown that the other bodies we 
have mentioned — ^Venus and Mercury, Saturn and Mars — are also 
wanderers, and belong to that group of heavenly bodies known as 
planets. Here, then, we have the simple criterion by which the 
earth^s neighbours are to be readily discriminated from the stars. 
Each of the bodies near the earth is a planet, or a wanderer, and 
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the mere fact that a body is a wanderer is alone suflRcient to prove 
it to he one of the class which we are now studying. 

Provided with this test, we can at once make a considerable 
addition to our list. Amid the myriad orbs which the telescope 
reveals, here and there is found one which is a wanderer. Two 
other mig^hty planets, known as Uranus and as Neptune, must 
thus be added to the five already mentioned, making in all a group 
of seven great planets. A vastly greater number may also be 
reckoned when we admit to our view bodies which not only seem 
minute telescopic objects, but really are minute globes when com- 
jiared with the mighty bulk of our earth. These lesser planets, to 
the number of between two and three hundred, are also among the 
earth^s neighbours. 

We should, at this point, remark that a class of heavenly 
bodies widely differing from the planets must also be included 
among our neighbours. The bodies we refer to are the comets, and, 
indeed, it may happen that a comet will sometimes draw nearer to 
the earth than even the closest approach ever made by a planet. 
These remarkable and mysterious visitors will necessarily engage a 
good deal of our attention later on ; but for the present we confine 
our attention to those more substantial globes, whether large or 
small, which are always termed planets. 

In some of the lighthouses, surrounding our coasts, which 
exhibit flashing or intermittent lights, the cutting off the light is 
accomplished by two opaque semi-cylinders which elas]) the central 
flame at stated intervals, and thus produce the obscurity. Imagine 
for a moment that some similar obscuring apparatus could be 
clasped around our sun so that all his beams were intercepted. 
That our earth would be plunged into the darkness of midnight is 
of course an obvious consequence. A moment^s reflection will show 
that the moon, shining as it does only with the reflected rays of 
the sun, would become totally invisible. But would this extinction 
of the sunlight have any other effect? W'ould it, for instance, 
have any effect on the countless brilliant points that stud the 
heavens at midnight? On a winter^s night, as the sun is far 
below the horizon, no beams could in any case illuminate the sky. 
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and consequently, whether the sun be really obscured or not, could 
make no difPerence in the darkness of a moonless winter night. 
But yet the sudden obscurit}'' of the sun would produce a remark- 
able effect, which a little attcmtion would disclose. The stars, no 
•doubt, would not exhibit the slightest change in brilliancy. Each 
«tar shines by its own light and is not indebted to the sun. The 
•constellations would thus twinkle on as before, but a wonderful 
•change would come over the planets. Were the sun to be obscured, 
instantly the planets would disappear from view. The midnight 
«ky would thus witness the sudden extinction of the planets, while 
iill the stars would remain unaltered. It seems hard at first to 
understand how the ])rilliancy of Venus, or the lustre of Jupiter 
oan be really only due to the beams which fall upon these bodies 
from the distant sun. The evidence is, however, conclusive on 
the question ; and it will be placed before the reader more fully 
when we come to discuss the several planets in detail. 

Another objection may be here anticipated. Suppose that we 
are looking at Jupiter high in mid-heavens on a winteris night, it 
might be reasonably contended that as the earth lies between Jupiter 
and the sun, the rays of the sun therefore could not fall on J upiter. 
This is, perhaps, not an unnatural view for an inhabitant of this 
«arth to adopt until he has become acquainted with the sizes of the 
various bodies concerned, and with the distances by which those 
bodies are separated. But the question would appear in a widely 
different form to an inhabitant of the planet Jupiter. If such a 
being were asked whether he suffered much inconvenience by the 
intrusion of the earth between himself and the sun, his answer 
would be something of this kind : — No doubt such an event as the 
passage of the earth between me and the sun is ])ossible, and has 
occurred on rare occasions separated by long intervals ; but so far 
from it being the cause of any inconvenience, the whole earth, of 
which you think so much, is really so minute, as compared with the 
€un, that when the earth did come in front of the sun it was merely 
seen as a minute telescopic point, and the amount of sunlight which 
it intercepted was quite inap]>reciable.^^ 

The fact that the planets shine by the sun^s light, points at once 
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to the similarity between them and our earth. We are thus led to 
regard our sun as a central glowing globe associated with a number 
of other much smaller globes, each of which, being a dark body, is 
indebted to the sun for its light and its heat. 

That was, indeed, a grand step in astronomy which demonstrated 
the nature of the solar system. The discovery that our earth, of 
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Fig. 29. — Tho Orbits of the four interior Planets. 


whose stupendous bulk we are so conscious, really formed a globe 
poised freely in space, was in itself a mighty exertion of human 
intellect ; but when it came to be recognised that this globe was 
but one of a whole group of globes, some smaller, no doubt, 
but others very much larger, and that this mighty series was 
subordinated to the supreme control of the sun, we have a chain of 
discoveries of an importance and a magnificence which knows no 
parallel in nature. 

We thus see that the sun presides over a numerous family. 
The members of that family are dependent upon the sun, and have 
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a size suitably proportioned to their subordinate position. Even 
Jupiter, the largest member of that family, does not contain one- 
thousandth part of the material which forms the vast bulk of the 
sun Yet Jupiter alone exceeds all the rest of the planets together. 

In the centre of the diagram in Fig. 29 we have represented the 
sun — not, indeed, in his true proportions as to bulk, for it would 
be impossible to maintain the true proportions in a figure of 
reasonable dimensions. Around this sun we have four nearly 
circular paths, indicated by dotted lines to denote the orbits in 
which the different bodies move. The innermost of these four paths 
is the orbit of the planet Mercury. The planet moves around the 
sun in this path, and regains the place from which it started in 
eighty-eight days. 

The next orbit, proceeding outwards from the sun, is that of the 
planet Venus, which we have already referred to as the well-known 
Evening Star. Venus moves round its path in a period of 225 
days. One step further from the sun and we come to the orbit 
of another planet. This planet is almost the same size as Venus — 
it is much larger than Mercury. The planet now under considera- 
tion accomplishes its circle in a period of 305 days. This period 
sounds familiar to our ears. It is the length of the year ; and the 
planet is the earth on which wc stand. There is an impressive way 
in which to realise the enormous course which the earth pursues in 
each annual journey. Everyone knows that the circumference of a 
circle is about three and one-seventh times the diameter of the 
circle ; so that, taking the distance from the earth to the sun to 
be 92,700,000 miles, the diameter of the circle which the earth 
describes around the sun will be 185,400,000 miles, and conse- 
quently the circumference of the mighty circle in which the earth 
moves round the sun is about 583,000,000 miles. Over this 
distance the earth has to travel in a year. It will be merely a sum 
in division to find from this how far the earth must travel each 
second in order to accomplish this long journey within a year. 
It will appear that the earth must actually move about eighteen 
miles every second, as otherwise it would not complete its journey 
in the allotted time. 
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Pause for a moment to think what a velocity of eighteen miles 
a second really imjdies. Can we realise a speed so tremendous ? 
Let us compare it with our ordinary tyjxss of rapid movement. 
Look at that express train how it crashes under the bridge, how, 
in another moment, it is lost to view I Can any velocity be greater 
than that ? Let us try it by figures. The train moves a mile a 
minute ; multiply that velocity by eighteen and it becomes 
eighteen miles a minnie^ but we must further multiply it by sixty 
to make it eighteen miles a second. The velocity of the express 
train is not even the thousandth part of the velocity of the earth. 
Let us take another illustration. We stand at the rifle ranges to see 
a rifle fired at a target 1,000 feet away, and we find that a second 
or two is sufficient to carry the bullet over that distance. Can any 
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moving body exceed in speed the rifle-bullet? The earth moves 
nearly one hundred times as fast. Yet, viewed in another way, the 
stupendous speed of the earth does not seem so inconceivable. The 
earth is a mighty globe, so great indeed that even moving at this 
speed it takes almost eight minutes to pass over its own diameter. 
The speed is thus not so enormously great when the great bulk of 
the earth is considered. To illustrate this we show here a view of 
the progress made by the earth. The distance between the centres 
of these circles is about six times the diameter ; and, accordingly, if 
these two circles represent the earth, the time taken to pass from 
one position to the other is about forty-eight minutes. 

Still one more step from the earth, and we come to the orbit 
of the fourth ])lanet Mars, which requires 687 days, or nearly two 
years, to complete its circuit of the lieavens. With our arrival at 
Mars we have gained the limit to the inner portion of the solar 
system. 

The four planets we have mentioned form a group in them- 
selves, distinguished by their comparative nearness to the sun, and 
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also because they are bodies of moderate dimensions. In our 
system Venus and the Earth are globes of about the same size. 
Mercury and Mars are smaller globes intermediate l>et\veen the 
bulk of the earth and that of the moon. The four planets which 
come nearest to the sun are^ however, vastly surpassed in bulk and 
weight by the giant bodies of our system — the stately group of 
Jupiter and Saturn, Uranus and Neptune. 


..-'•^Neptune 





^^^e**** ^Saturn 

Jupiter 

Mars \ 

I Sun/ 

Fig. 31.-— The Orbits of the four giant Planotg. 

These giant planets enjoy the sun^s guidance equally with their 
weaker brethren. On the above diagram parts of the orbits of the 
great outer planets are represented. The sun, as before, j^resides 
at the centre, but the inner planets would now be so close io the sun 
that it is only possible to represent the orbit of Mars. After the 
orbit of Mars comes a considerable interval, not, however, devoid 
of planetary activity, and then follow the orbits* of J uplter and of 
Saturn; further still, we have Uranus, a great globe on tlie verge 
of unassisted vision ; and, lastly, the whole system is bounded 
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by the grand orbit of Neptune — a, planet of which we shall have 
a marvellous story to narrate. 

The various circles in Fig. 82 show the apparent sizes of the 
sun as seen from the different planets. Taking the circle corres- 
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IPig, 32.— Comparative apparent size of the Sun as seen from the various Planets. 

ponding to the earth to represent the amount of heat and light 
which the earth derives from the sun, then the other circles denote 
the heat and the light enjoyed by the corresponding planets. The 
next outer planet to the earth is Mars, whose share of solar bless- 
ings is not so very inferior to that of the earth ; but when we look 
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at Jupiter, at Uranus, or at Neptune, we fail to see how bodies 
so remote from the sun can enjoy climates at all comparable with 
those of the planets which are more favourably situated. 



33. — OoxnparatiTe sizes oi the Planets. 


Fig. 33 shows a picture of the whole family of planets sur- 
rounding the sun— represented on the same scale, for exhibiting 
their comparative sizes. Jupiter, it will be seen, is not only the 
greatest planet, but he is much greater than all the other 
planets put together. Measured by bulk, Jupiter is more than 
1,200 times as great as the earth, so that it would take at least 
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1,200 earths rolled into one to form a globe equal to the globe of 
Jupiter. Measured by weight, the disparity between the earth and 
Jupiter, though still enormous, is not quite so great ; but this is a 
matter to be discussed more fully in a later chapter. 

Even in this preliminary survey of the solar system we must 
not omit to refer to the vast host of planets which attract our 
attention, not by their bulk but by their multitude. In the ample 
zone, bounded on the inside by the orbit of Mars, and on the 
outside by the orbit of Jupiter, it was thought at one time that no 
planet revolved. Modern research has shown that this vast area 
of space is tenanted, not by one planet, but by hundreds of planets. 
The discovery of these planets is a charge undertaken by many 
diligent modern astronomers, while the discussion of their move- 
ments affords labour to many others. We shall find much to learn 
in the study of these tiny bodies, to which a ehai)ter will be devoted 
further on in the course of this work. 

But we do not propose to enter deeply into the mere statistics 
of the planetary system at present. Were such our intention, the 
tables at the end of this volume will show that ample materials 
are available. Astronomers have taken a more or less complete 
inventory of every one of the planets. They have measured their 
distances, the shapes of their orbits and the positions of those 
orbits, their times of revolution, and, in the case of all the larger 
planets, their sizes and their weights. Such results are of interest 
for many purposes in astronomy; but it is the more general 
features of the science which at present claim our attention. 

Let us, in conclusion, note one or two important truths with 
reference to this beautiful planetary system. We have seen that 
the planets all revolve in nearly circular paths around the sun. 
We have now to supplement this by another statement of very 
great importance. Each of the planets pursues its path in the 
same direction. It may thus happen that one planet may overtake 
another, but it can never happen that two planets pass by each 
other as do the trains on adjacent lines of railway. We shall 
subsequently find that the whole welfare of our system, nay, its 
continuous existence, is dependent uj^on this remarkable uniformity. 
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Such is our solar system ; a mighty organised group of planets 
circulating round a common sun, poised in space, and completely 
isolated from all external interference. No star, no constellation, 
has any appreciable influence on our solar system. We constitute 
a little island group, separated from the nearest stars by the most 
appalling distances. It may be that as the other stars are suns, so 
they too may have systems of planets circulating around them ; but 
of this we know nothing. Of the stars we can only say that they 
are points of light, and if they had hosts of })laiiets those planets 
must for ever remain invisible to us, even if they were many times 
as large as Jupiter. 

At this limitation to our possible knowledge we need not repiue, 
for just as we find in the solar system all that is necessary for our 
daily bodily wants, so shall we And ample occupation for whatever 
faculties we may possess, in endeavouring to understand those 
mysteries of the heavens which lie within our reach. 
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Our narrative of the heavenly bodies must undergo a slight and 
temporary interruption, while we now enunciate and describe with 
appropriate detail the extremely important principle known as 
the law of gravitation, which underlies the whole of astronomy. 
To the law of gravitation must be ascribed the movements of the 
moon around the earth, and of the planets around the sun. Those 
movements can be completely accounted for when once the law of 
gravitation has been admitted. It is accordingly incumbent upon 
us to explain that law, before we proceed to the more detailed 
account of the separate planets. We shall find, too, that the law 
of gravitation opens up vast chapters in the history of the stars 
situated at the most stupendous distances in space, while it also 
affords the key by which we are enabled to cast a retrospective 
glance into the vistas of time past, and trace with plausibility, if 
not with certainty, early phases in the history of our system. 
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The sun and the moon, the planets and the comets, the stars and 
the nebulce, all alike are subject to this universal law, which is now 
to engage our attention. 

What is more common than the fact that when a stone is 
dropped it will fall to the ground ? so common is it that no one 
at first thinks it worthy of remark. People are often surprised at 
seeing a piece of iron drawn to a magnet. Yet the fall of a stone 
to the ground is the manifestation of a force quite as interesting as 
the force of magnetism. It is the earth which draws the stone, just 
as the magnet draws tlie iron. In each ease the force is one of 
attraction ; but while the magnetic attraction is confined to a few 
substances, and is of comparatively limited importance, the attrac- 
tion of gravitation extends far and wide throughout the whole 
universe. 

Let us commence with a few very simple experiments upon the 
force of gravitation. Take in the hand a small piece of h‘ad, and 
allow it to fall upon a cushion. The lead requires a certain time to 
move from the fingers to the cushion, but that time is always 
the same when the height is the same. Take now another and 
larger piece of lead, and hold one in each hand at the same height. 
If both are released at the same moment, they will both reach the 
cushion at the same moment. It might have been thought that the 
heavy body would fall more quickly than the light body; but when 
the experiment is tried it is seen that this is not the case, liepeat 
the experiment with various other substances. Try an ordinary 
marble. It also will fall in the same time as the piece of lead. 
With a piece of cork we again try the experiment, and again 
obtain the same result. At first it seems to fail when we compare 
a feather with the piece of lead ; but that is solely on account 
of the air, which resists the feather more tlian it resists the 
lead. If, however, the feather be placed upon the top of a i)enny, 
and the penny be horizontal when dropped, it will clear the air out 
of the way of the feather in its descent, and th(*n the feather will 
fall as quickly as the penny, as quickly as the marble, or as quickly 
as the piece of lead. 

If the observer were in a g«allery when trying these experi- 
n 
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mentF!, and if the cushion were sixteen feet below his hands, then 
the time the marble would take to fall tli rough the sixteen f(H.'t 
would be one second. The time occupied by the cork or by the 
lead would be the same, and even the feather itself would fall 
through sixteen feet in one second, if it could be screened from the 
interference of the air. Try this experiment where we like, in 
London, or in any other city, in any island or continent, on board a 
ship at sea, at the North Pole, or the South Pole, or the equator, 
it will always be found that any body of any size, or any material, 
will fall about sixteen feet in one second of time. 

Lest any erroneous impression should arise, we may just men- 
tion that the distance traversed in one second does vary slightly at 
different parts of the earth, but from causes which need not at this 
moment detain us. We shall for the present regard sixteen feet as 
the distance through which any body, free from interference, would 
fall in one second at any part of the earth^s surface. But now let 
us extend our view above the eartli^s surface, and inquire how far 
this law of sixteen feet in a second may find obedience elsewhere. 
Let us, for instance, ascend to the top of a mountain and try the 
experiment there. It would be found that at the top of the 
mountain a marble would take a little longer to fall through six- 
teen feet than the same marble would if let fall at its base. The 
difference would be very small ; but yet it would be measurable, 
and sufficient to show that the power of the earth to pull the marble 
down to the ground was somewhat weakened when we ascend high 
above the earth’s surface. Yet no matter how high we ascend, 
either to the top of a high mountain, or to the still greater heights 
that have been reached in balloon ascents, we shall find that 
the tendency of bodies to fall to the ground remains, though 
no doubt the higher we go the more is that tendency weakened. 
It would be of the greatest interest to find how far this power 
of the earth to draw bodies towards it extends. We cannot get 
more than about five or six miles above the earth’s surface in a 
balloon ; yet we want to know what would happen if we could go 
500 miles, or 5,000 miles, or still further, into the depths of space. 

Conceive that a traveller were endowed with some means of 
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soaring aloft for miles and thousands of miles^ still up and up, until 
at length he had attained the awful height of nearly a quarter of a 
million of miles above the earth. Glancing down at the surface of 
that earth, which is at such a stupendous depth beneath, he would 
be able to see the whole world, as it were, in a bird^s-eye view. 
He would lose, no doubt, the details of towns and villages ; the 
features in such a landscape would be whtde continents and whole 
oceans, in so far as the openings of the clouds far beneath would 
permit the earth-^s surface to be exposed. 

At this stupendous height he could try one of the most interesting 
experiments that was ever in the power of a philosopher. He could 
test whether the earth^s atti’action attained to siu*h a height, and he 
could measure the amount of that attraction. Take for the experi- 
ment a cork, a marble, or any other object, large or small ; hold it 
between the lingers, and let it go. Every one knows what would 
happen in such a case down here ; but it required Sir Isaac N(‘wton 
to t(‘ll us what would happen in such a case up there. Ni*wton says 
that the power of the earth to draw bodies towards it extends even 
up to this great height, and that the marble will fall. This is the 
doctrine that we can now test. We are ready for the experiment. 
The marble is released, and, lo, our first exclamation is one of 
wonder. The moment the maidde was released, instead of droj)ping 
instantly, it appears to be suspended. We are on the point of 
exclaiming that we are beyond the earth^s attraction, and that 
Newton is wrong, when our attention is arrested ; the marble is be- 
ginning to move, so slowly that at first we have to watch it carefully. 
Then it moves more rapidly, so that its motion is Ijeyond all doubt, 
until, gradually acquiring more and more velocity, the marble speeds 
on its long journey of a quarter of a million of miles to the earth. 

But surely, it will be said, such an experiment must be entirely 
impossible; and no doubt it cannot be performed in the way 
described. The bold idea occurred to Newton of making use of the 
moon itself, which is almost a quarter of a million of miles above 
the earth, for the purpose of answering the question. Never was 
the moon put to such noble use before. The moon is actually 
at each moment falling in towards the earth. We can calculate 
u 2 
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how much the moon is deflected in each second towards the earth, 
and thus obtain the measure of the earth^s attractive power. From 
the moon Newton was able to learn that a body released at the 
distance of 210,000 miles above the surface of the earth would still 
be attracted by the earth, that in virtue of the attraction the body 
would conmience to move off towaids the earth — not, indeed, with 
the velocity with wliich a body falls in experiments on the surface 
— but with a very much lesser speed. At the distance of the 
moon a body, so far from falling a distance of sixteen feet in a 
sec'ond of time, would commence its long journey so slowly that a 
mniuicy instead of a second^ would have elapsed bt'fore the distance 
of sixteen feet had b(»en accomplished.* 

It was by pondering on information thus won from the moon 
that Newton made his immortal discovery. The gravitation of 
the earth is a force which extends far and wide through space. 
The more distant the body, the weaker is the gravitation; here 
Newton found the means of determining the great i)roblem as to the 
law according to wliich the intensity of the gravitation decreased. 
The information derived from the moon, that a body 240,000 miles 
away requires a minute to fall through a sjace equal to that 
through wliich it would fall in a second down here, was of unspeak- 
able importance. In the first jdace, it shows that the attractive 
power of the earth, by which it draws all bodies earthward, becomes 
weaker at a distance. This might, indeed, have been anticipated. 
It is as reasonable to suppose that as we retreated further and further 
into the depths of space the power of attraction should diminish, as 
that the lustre of light should diminish as we recede from it ; and it 
is remarkable that the law according to which the attraction of gra- 
vitation decreases with the increase of distance, is pre<*isely the same 
as the law according to which the brilliancy of a light decreases as 
its distance increases. The law of nature, stated in its simplest 
form, asserts that the intensity of gravitation varies inversely as the 

• Tho space dosciibed by a fulling body is proportional to the product of the 
force and the square of tho timo. Tho force varies inversely as tho square of tho 
distance fiom the euith, so that the space will yary as tho square of the time, and 
inversely as the square of tho distanco. If, therefore, tho distance be increased 
sixty -fold, the time must also be increased sixty-fold, if the space fallen through is 
to remain the same. 
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square of the distance. Let us endeavour to elucidate this some- 
what abstract statement by one or two simple illustrations. Sup])ose 
a body were raised above the surface of the earth to a heig;lit of 
nearly 4,000 mih*s, so as to be at an altitude equal to the radius of 
the earth. In other wonls, a body fo situated would be twice as far 
from the centre of the earth as a body which was on the surface. 
The law of g*ra vital ion says that the intensity of the attraction is 
then to be decreased to one-fourth part, so that the pull of the 
earth on a body, 4,000 mih‘& up, is only one quarter of the pull of 
the earth on that body so lone^ as it lies on the surface. We may 
imag*ine the efFeet of this jmll to be shown in different ways. Allow 
the body to fall, and in the interval of one second it will only drop 
tlirough four feet, a mere quarter of the distance that gravity ac- 
eomjdishes near the earth^s surface. To ])ut the matter in another 
way ; su 2 )posc that the ])ull of the earth is to be m(‘a&ured by one of 
those little weighing machines known as a spring balance. If a 
weight of four 2 )ounds be hung on a spring balance, at the earth\s 
surface, the index of course shows a W(‘ight of four pounds ; but 
conceive this balance still bearing the weight ajqxuided thereto were 
to be carried up and up, the indicated strain would become less and 
less, until, by the time the balance reached 4,000 miles high, where 
it was twice as far away from the eartli^s centre as at first, the indi- 
cated strain would be reduced to the fourth ])art, and the balance 
would only show one pound. If we could imagine the mighty voyage 
prolonged still further into the depths of space, the reading on the 
scale of the balance would still continue to decrease. By the time the 
apparatus had reached a distance of 8,000 miles high, being then three 
times as far from the earth^s centre as at first, the law of gravitation 
tells us that the attraction must have decreased to one-ninth part. Tlu' 
strain thus shown on the balance would be only the ninth part of 
four pounds, or less than half a pound. But let the voyage be on(‘e 
again resumed, and let not a halt be made this time until the 
balance and its four-pound weight has retreated to that orbit which 
the moon traverses in its monthly course around the earth. The 
distance thus attained is about sixty times the radius of the earth, 
and consequently the attraction of gravitation is diminished in the 
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proportion of one to the square of sixty ; the balance will then only 
be strained by the inappreciable fraction of 1-3, 600th part of four 
pounds; and we also see that a weij^ht which on the earth weighed 
a ton and a half would, if raised 240,000 miles, wei^h less than a 
])ound. But even at this mighty distance we are not to halt ; imagine 
that we retreat still further and further, the strain shown by the 
balance will ever decrease, but it will still exist no matter how far 
we go. Astronomy appears to teach us that the attraction of gravi- 
tation can extend, with suitably enfeebled intensity, across the most 
profound gulfs of space. 

The principle of gravitation is of far wider scope than we have 
yet indicated. We have si)okcn merely of the attraction of the 
earth, and we have stated that iis attraction extends throughout 
space. But the law of gravitation is not so limited. Not only 
does the earth attract every other body, and every other body 
attract the earth, but each of these bodies attracts each other; so 
that in its more complete shape the law of gravita-tion announces 
that every body in the universe attracts every other body with a 
force which varies inversely as tlie square of the distance.^^ 

It is impossible for us to over-estimate the importance of this 
law. It supplies the clue by which we can unravel the complicated 
movements of the planets. It has led to marvellous discoveries, 
in which the law of gravitation has enabled us to anticipate the 
telescope, and, indeed, actually to feel the existence of bodies before 
those bodies have even been seen. 

An objection which may be raised at this point must first be 
dealt with. The objection is, indeed, a plausible one. If the 
earth attracts the moon, why does not the moon tumble down on 
the earth f If the earth is attracted by the sun, why does it not 
tumble into the sun ? If the sun is attracted by other stars, why 
do they not rush together with a frightful collision ? It may not 
unreasonably be urged that if all these bodies in the heavens are 
attracting each other, it would seem that they must all rush together 
in consequence of that attraction, and ihus weld the whole material 
universe into a single mighty mass. We know, as a matter of fact, 
that these collisions do not often happen, and that there is extremely 
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little likelihood of their taking place. We see that although our 
earth is said to have been attracted by the sun for countless ages, 
yet that the earth is just as far from the sun as ever it was. Is 
not this in conflict with the doctrine of universal gravitation ? In 
the early days of astronomy such objections would be regarded, and 
doubtless were regarded, as well nigh insuperable; even still we 
occasionally hear them raised, and it is therefore the more incum- 
bent on us to explain how it happens that the solar system has 
been able to escape from the catastrophe by which it seems to have 
been threatened. 

There can be no doubt that if the moon and the earth had been 
initially placed at rent , they would have been drawn together by the 
atti action. So, too, if the system of planets surrounding the sun 
had been left initially at rest they would have dashed into the 
sun and the system would have been annihilated. It is the fact 
that the planets are movvig, and that the moon is moving , which 
has enabled these bodies successfully to resist the attraction in so 
far, at least, as that they are not drawn thereby to total destruction. 

It is so desirable that the student should understand clearly 
how a central attraction is compatible with revolution in a nearly 
circular path, that we give an illustration to show how the moon 
pursues its monthly orbit under the guidance and the coni rol of the 
attracting earth. 

The imaginary sketch in Fig. 31 denotes a section of the earth 
with a high mountain thereon. If a cannon were stationed 
on the top of the mountain at C, and if the cannon-ball were 
fired off in the direction C E with a small charge of powder, 
the ball would move down along the first curved path. If 
it be fired a second time with a still greater charge, the 
path will be along the second curved line, and the ball would 
again fall into the sea. But let us try next time with a strong(T 
charge, and, indeed, with a far stronger cannon than any piece 
of ordnance ever yet made. The velocity of the projectile must 
now be assumed to be some miles per second, but we can con- 
ceive that the velocity shall be so adjusted that the ball shall 
move along the path C D, always at the same height above the sea, 
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tliou^h still curving, as every projectile must curve, from the hori- 
zoubil lino in which it moved at the first moment. Arrived at D, 
the ball will still be at the same height above the surface, and its 
velocity will be unabated. It will therefore directly start off 
again and move round another arc of the circle without getting 
nearer to the surface. In this manner the projectile wall travel 
r»omj)letely round the whole globe, coming back again to C and 
then taking another start in the same path. If we could then 
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Fig. 34. — Illubtiation of tho Moon’s motion. 


abolish the mountain and the cannon at the top, we should have 
a body revolving for ever around the earth in consequence of tlie 
attraction of gravitation. 

JVlake now a bold stretch of the imagination. Conceive a 
mighty cannon which could fire off a round bullet no less than 
2,000 miles in diameter. Discharge this enormous bullet with a 
velocity of about 3,000 feet per second, which is two or three times 
as great as the velocity actually attainable in modern artillery. Let 
this mighty bullet be fired horizontally from some station nearly 
a quarter of a million miles above the surface of the earth. That 
stupendous bullet would sweep right round the earth in a nearly 
circular orbit, and return to where it started in about four weeks. 
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It would then commence another revolution, four weeks more would 
find it again at tbe starting 2 )oint, and this motion would go on 
for ages. 

Do not suppose that we are entirely romancing. We cannot 
show tlie mighty cannon, but we can show the mighty bullet. We 
see it every month ; it is the beautiful moon herself. No one 
asserts tliat the moon was ever shot from such a cannon ; but it 
must be admitted tliat she moves as if she were. In a later 
chajitx^r we shall inquire into the history of the moon, and show 
how she came to revolve in this wonderful manner. 

As with the moon around the earth, so with the earth around 
the sun. The illustration shows that a circular or nearly circular 
motion harmonises with the concejition of the law of universal 
gravitation. 

We are accustomed to regard gravitation as a force of stu- 
pendous magnitude. Does not gravitation control the moon in its 
revolution around the earth ? Is not even the mighty earth itself 
retained in its path around the sun by tlu‘ surpassing iiower of the 
sun^s attraction ? No doubt the actual force which keeps the earth 
in its path, as well as that which retains the moon in our neighbour- 
hood, is of vast intensity, but that is because gravitation is in such 
(‘ases associated with bodies of most stupendous mass. No one can 
deny that all bodies accessible to our observation ajipear to attract 
each other in accordance with the law of gravitation ; but it must 
be confi^ssed that, unless one or both of the attracting bodies possess 
enormously great mass, the intensity is almost immeasurably small. 
Let us attempt to illustrate how feeble is the gravitation between 
masses of easily manageable dimensions. Take for instance two 
iron weights, each weighing about 501b., and separated by a dis- 
tance of one foot from centre to centre. There is a certain attrac- 
tion of gravitation between these weights. The two weights are 
drawn together, yet they do not move. The attraction between 
them, though it certainly exists, is an extremely minute force. We 
are not here dealing with a force at all comparable in its intensity 
with magnetic attraction. Every one knows that a magnet will 
draw a piece of iron with considerable force, but the intensity of 
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gravitation is very much less on masses of equal amount. The 
attraction between these two 601b. weights is less than the one- 
ten-millionth ])art of a single pound. Such a force is utterly 
infinitesimal in com])arison with the friction between the weights 
and tlic table on which they stand, and hence there is no resi)onse 
to the attraction by even the slightest movement. Yet, if we can 
conceive each of those weights mounted on wheels absolutely devoid 
of friction, and running on absolutely perfect horizontal rails, then 
there is no doubt that the weights would slowly commence to draw 
together, and in the course of time would arrive in ac'tual contact. 

If we desire to conceive gravitation as a force of measurable 
intensity, we must employ masses immensely more ponderous than 
those 501b. weights. Imagine a pair of globes, each composed of 
417,000 tons of cast iron, and each, if solid, being about 53 yards 
in diameter. Imagine these globes placed at a distance of one 
mile apart. Each globe attracts the other by the force of gravita- 
tion. It does not matter that buildings and obstacles of every 
description intervene; gravitation will pass through such impedi- 
ments as easily as light passes through glass. No screen can be 
devised dense enough to intercept the passage of gravitation. Each 
of these iron globes will therefore under all circumstances attract 
the other ; but, notwithstanding their ample proportions, the inten- 
sity of that attraction is still very small, though appreciable. The 
attraction between these two globes is not more than a force equal 
to the pressure exerted by a single pound weight. A child could hold 
back one of these massive globes from its attraction by the other. 
Suppose that all was clear, and that friction could be so neutral- 
ised as to permit the globes to follow the impulse of their mutual 
attractions. The two globes will then commence to approach, 
but the masses are so large, while the attraction is so small, 
that the speed will be accelerated very slowly. A microscope 
would be necessary to show when the motion has actually com- 
menced. An hour and a half must elapse before the distance is 
diminished by a single foot; and although the pace improves 
subsequently, yet three or four days must elapse before the two 
globes will come together. 
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The most romarkahlc cliaraoteristic of the force of gravita- 
lion must he here specially explained. The intensity appears to 
depend only on the magnitudes of the masses, and not at all on 
the nature of the substances of \vhi(*h these masses are com- 
posed. We have described the two globes as made of cast iron, 
but if either or both were com2)osed of lead or copper, of wood 
or stone, of air or water, the attractive i)ower would still be the 
same, provided only that the masses remained unaltered. In 
this we observe a profound difference between the attraction o£ 
gravitation and m.agnetie attraction. In the latter case the 
attraction is not perceptible at all in the great majority of sub- 
stances, and is only considerable in the case of iron. 

In our account of the solar system we liavc represented the 
moon as revolving around the earth in a iivarlij circular path, and 
the planets as revolving around the sun in orbits which are also 
approximately circular. It is now our duty to give a more minute 
description of tlu‘sc remarkable paths ; and, instead of dismissing 
them as being nearltj circles, we must ascertain precisely in what 
respects they differ from circles. 

If a planet revolved around the sun in a truly circular path, of 
which the sun was always at the centre, it would then be obvious 
that the distance from the sun to the planet, being always equal to 
the radius of the circle, will be of constant magnitude. Now, there 
can be no doubt that the distance from the sun to each planet is 
approximately constant ; but when accurate ohservations are made, 
it becomes clear that the distance is not absolutely constant. The 
variations in distance may amount to many millions of miles, but, 
even in extreme cases, the variation in the distance of the planet is 
only a small fraction — usually a very small fraction — of the total 
amount of that distance. The circumstances vary in the case of 
each of the planets. The orbit of the earth itself is such that the 
distance from the earth to the sun departs but little from its mean 
value. Venus makes even a closer approach to perfectly circular 
movement ; while, on the other hand, the path of Mars, and much 
more the path of Mercury, show considerable relative fluctuations 
in the distance from the planet to the sun. 
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It has often been noticed that many of the great discoveries in 
sciouee have their origin in the nice observation and explanation of 
minute departures from some law approximately true. Wo have 
in this department of astronomy an excellent illustration of this 
})rineiple. The orbits of the jdanets are nearly circles, but they 
are not exactly circles. Now, why is this ? There must be some 
natural reason. That reason has been ascertained, and it has led to 
several of the grandest discoveries that the mind of man has ever 
achieved in the realms of Nature. 

In the first plac*e, let us see what we are to infer from the fact 
that the distance of a planet from the sun is not constant. The 
motion in a circle is one of such beauty and simplicity, that we are 
reluctant to abandon it, unless the necessity for doing so be made 
clearly apparent. Can we not devise any way by which the circular 
motion might be preserved, and yet be compatible with the fluctua- 
tions in the distance from the planet to the sun ? This is clearly 
impossible with the sun at the centre of the circle. But suppose the 
sun were not at the centre of the circle, while the planet, as before, 
revolved around the sun. The distance between the sun and the 
planet would then fluctuate. The more eccentric the position of 
the sun, the larger would be the proportionate fluctuation in the 
distance of the planet when at the different parts of its orbit. It 
might further be supposed that by placing a series of circles around 
the sun the various planetary orbits could be thus accounted for. 
The centre of the circle belonging to Venus is to coincide very 
nearly with the centre of the sun, and the centres of the orbits of all 
the otl)er planets are to be placed at such suitable distances from 
the sun, as will render a satisfactory explanation of the gradual 
increase and decrease of the distance between the two bodies. 

There can be no doubt that the movements of the moon and of 
the planets would be, to a large extent, explained by such a system 
of circular orbits; but the spirit of astronomical inquiry is not 
satisfied with approximate results. Again and again the planets 
are observed, and again and again are the observations compared 
with the places which the planets would have if they moved in 
accordance with the system here indicated. The centres of the 
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circles are moved hither and thither, their radii are adjusted with 
greater care ; but it is all of no avail. The observations of the 
planets are minutely examined to see if they can be in error ; but 
of errors there are none at all sufficient to account for the dis- 
crej)ancies. The conclusion was thus inevitable — astronomers were 
forced to abandon the circular motion, which was thought to possess 
such unrivalled symmetry and beauty, and were com])elled to admit 
that the orbits of the jdanets were not circular. 

Then if these orbits be not circles, what are they ? Such was the 
great problem which Kepler proposed to solve, aud which, to his 
immortal glory, he succeeded in solving and in proving to demon- 
stration. The great discovery of the true shape of the 2 )laiietary 
orbits stands out as one of the most conspicuous events in the 
history of astronomy. It may, in fact, be doubted whether any 
other discovery in the whole range of science has led to results 
of such far-reaching interest. 

We must here adventure for a while into the field of science 
known as geometry, and study therein the nature of that curve 
which the discovery of K eider has raised to such unparalleled 
importance. The subject, no dtiubt, is a difficult one, and to 
pursue it with any detail would involve us in many abstruse 
calculations which would be out of place in this volume ; but a 
general sketch of the subject is indispensable, and we must attempt 
to render it such justice as may be compatible with our limits. 

The curve which represents with perfect fidelity the movements 
of a planet in its revolution around the sun, belongs to that well- 
known group of curves which mathematicians describe as the 
conic sections. The j articular form of conic section which denotes 
the orbit of a plan(‘t is known by the name of the ellipse : it is 
spoken of somewhat less accurately as an oval. The ellipse is 
a curve which can be readily constructed. There is no simpler 
method of doing so than that which is familiar to draughtsmen, and 
which we shall here briefly describe. 

We re])resent on the next page (Fig. 35) two pins passing 
through a sheet of paper. A loop of twine passes over the two 
pins in the manner here indicated, and is stretched by the point 
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of a pencil. Witli a little care the pencil can be guided so as 
to keep the string stretched, and its point will then describe a 
curve completely around the pins, returning to the point from 
which it started. We thus produce that celebrated geometrical 
curve which is called an ellipse. It will be very instructive to 
draw a number of ellipses, varying in each case the circumstances 
under which they are formed. If, for instance, the pins remain 
placed as before, while the length of the loop is increased, 
so that the pencil is farther away from the inns, then it will be 



observed that the ellijjse has lost some of its elongation, and 
approaches more closely to a circle. On the other hand, if the 
length of the cord in the loo]) be lessened, while the pins remain as 
before, the ellipse will be found more oval, or, as a mathematician 
would say, its ecceniridty is increased. It is also useful to study 
the changes which the form of the ellipse undergoes when one of 
the pins is altered, while the length of the loop remains unchanged. 
If the two pins be brought nearer together the eccentricity will 
decrease, and the ellipse will approximate more closely to the shape 
of a circle. If the pins be separated more widely the eccentricity 
of the ellipse will be increased. That the circle is really a form of 
ellipse will be evident, if we suppose the two pins to draw in so 
close together that they become coincident; the point will then 
simply trace out a circle, as the pencil moves round the figure. 
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It will be obvious that the points marked by the pins possess 
very remarkable relations with respect to the curve. Each one of 
these points is called a focus of the ellipse, and an ellipse cun only 
have one pair of foci. There is in fact only one ])air of positions 
possible for the two pins, when an ellipse of specified size and 
shape is to be constructed. 

The ellipse is thus a curve differing principally from a circle, 
inasmuch as it possesses variety of form. We can have lar^e and 
small ellipses just as we can have lar^e and small circles, but we 
can also have cllii)ses of greater or less eccentricity. If the ellipse 
has not the perfect simplicity of the circle, it has at least the charm 
of variety which the circle has not ; while the ellipse has also the 
beauty which can be derived from an outline of perfect grace, and 
an association with the most noble conceptions. 

The ancient geometricians had studied the ellipse; they had 
noticed its foci ; they had become acquainted with its properties ; 
and thus Kepler was familiar with the ellipse at the time when he 
undertook his ever-mcmorable researches on the movements of the 
planets. He had found, as we have already indicated, that the 
movements of the planets could not be reconciled with circular 
orbits. What shape of orbit should next be tried? The ellipse 
was ready to hand, its properties were known, and the comparison 
could be made ; memorable, indeed, was the consequence of this com- 
parison. Kepler found that the movement of the planets could be 
explained, by supposing that the path in which each one revolved 
was an ellipse. This in itself was a discovery of the most com- 
manding importance. On the one hand, it reduced to order the 
movements of the great globes which circulate round the sun; 
while on the other, it took that beautiful class of curves which had 
exercised the highest geometrical powers of the ancients, and at 
once gave to those curves the dignity of defining the great high- 
ways of the universe. 

But we have as yet only partly enunciated the first discovery of 
Kepler. We have seen that a planet revolves in an ellipse around 
the sun, and that the sun is therefore at some point in the interior 
of the ellipse — but at what point? Interesting indeed is the 
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answer to this question; for have we not pointed out how the foci 
possess a significance which no other points enjoy? Kepler showed 
that the sun must be situated in one of the foci in tlic ellipse in 
which each planet revolves. We can thus enunciate the first of 
Kopler^s laws of jdanetary motion in the following words : — 

Each revolves around the sun in an elliptic path, having 

the snn at one of the foci. 

We are now enabled to form a clear picture of the orbits of the 
planets, be tiny ever so numerous, as they revolve around the sun. 
In the first place we observe that the ellipse is eminently a plane 
curve ; that is to say, each planet must, in the course of its long 
journey, confine its movernenis to one plane. Each 2)lanet has tliua 
a certain plane appropriated to it. It is true that all these planes 
are very nearly coincident, at least in so far as the great planets 
are concerned ; but still they are distinct, and the only feature in 
which they all agree, is that each one of tht*m i)asses through the 
sun. All the elliptic orbits of the 2)lanets have one focus in com- 
mon, and that focus lies at the centre of the sun. 

It is well to illustrate this remarkable law by considering the 
circumstances of two or three different jdanets. Take first the ease 
of the earth, where the path, though really an ellipse, is very 
nearly circular. In fact, if it were drawn accurately to scale on 
a sheet of paper, the difference between the elli]>tic orbit and the 
circle would hardly be detected without careful measurement. In 
the case of Venus the ellipse is still more nearly a circle, and the 
two foci of the ellipse are very nearly coincident with the centre 
of the circle. On the other hand, in the case of Mercury, we have 
an ellipse wliich departs from the circle to a very marked extent, 
while in the orbits of some of the lesser planets the eccentricity is 
still greater. It is extremely remarkable that every planet, no 
matter how far from the sun, should be found to move in an ellipse 
of some shape or other. We shall presently show that necessity 
compels each planet to pursue an elliptic path, and that no other 
form of path is possible. 

Started on its elliptic path, the planet pursues its stately course, 
and after a certain interval known as the periodic iimej regains the 
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position from which it started. A^ain the planet traces out anew 
the elliptic path which it formerly pursued, and thus, revolution 
after revolution, the same track is followed around the sun. Let 
us now attempt to follow the planet in its course, and observe the 
history of its motion during* the time requisite for a complete 
circuit of the sun. The dimensions of a planetary orbit are so 
stupendous that the planet must run its course very rapidly in order 
to complete the journey within the allotted time. The earth, as 
we have already seen, would have to move about eighteen miles 



Fig. 36. — ^Varying velocity of elliptic motion. 

a second to complete a voyage round the sun in the course of 
305^ days. The question then arises, as to whether the rate at 
which a planet moves is uniform or not. Does the earth, for 
instance, actually move at all times with the velocity of eighteen 
miles a second, or does our planet sometimes move more rapidly and 
sometimes more slowly, so that the average of eighteen miles a 
second is still maintained ? This is a question of very great im- 
portance, and we are able to answer it in the clearest and most 
emphatic manner. The velocity of a planet is not uniform, and the 
variations of that velocity can be explained by the adjoining figure. 
Let us imagine the planet first of all to be situated at that part of 
its path most distant from the sun towards the right of the figure. 
In this position the velocity is at its lowest value; as the planet 
begins to approach the sun the speed gradually improves until it 
I 
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ati airis its mean value. After this point has been passed, and the planet 
is now rapidly hurrying on towards the sun, the velocity with which 
it moves becomes gradually greater and greater, until at length, 
a*? it dashes round the sun, its velocity reaches the highest point. 
After })assing the sun the distance of the planet from the sun in- 
creases, and the velocity of the motion begins to abate; gradually it 
sinks down until the mean value is again reached, and then it falls 
still lower, until the planet recedes to its greatest distance from the 
sun, by which time the velocity has abated to the point from 
which we supposed it to commence. We thus observe that the 
iu‘arer the planet is to the sun the quicker it moves. We can. 



however, give numerical definiteness to the law, according to which 
the velocity of the planet varies. The adjoining figure gives a 
planetary orbit with, of course, the sun at the focus, S. We have 
taken two portions, A B and C D, round the ellipse ; we have 
joined their extremities to the focus; and we have marked the 
two nearly triangular areas by shading. Then Kepler^s second law 
may be stated in these words : — 

Every planet moves round the sun with such a velocity at every 
pointy that a straight line drawn from it to the sun passes over equal 
areas in equal times,^^ 

If, therefore, the two shaded portions, A B S and DCS, are 
equal in area, then the times occupied by the planet in travelling 
over the portions of the ellipse, A B and C D, are equal. If the one 
area be greater than the other, then the time occupied is greater 
in the proportion of the areas. 
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This law being admitted, the reason of the increase in the 
planet^s velocity when it approaches the sun is at once apparent. 
To accomplish a definite area when near the sun, a larger arc is 
obviously necessary than at other parts of the path ; while at the 
opposite extremity of the path, a small arc suffices for a large area, 
and the velocity is accordingly loss. 

These two laws eoinplelely enunciate the motion of a ])lanet 
round the sun. The first defines the path which the ))lanet 
pursues ; the second describes how the velocity of the planet varies 
at different ])oinis along its path. But Kepler added to these a 
third law, whi(*h enables us to com])are the movements of two 
different planets revolving round the same sun. Before stating 
this law, it is necessary to exjdain exactly what is meant by the 
7?iea?i distance of a planet. In its elliptic path the distance from 
the sun to the planet is constantly changing; but it is nevertheless 
easy to attach a distinct meaning to that distance which is an 
average of all the distances. This average is called the mean 
distance. The simplest ^vay of finding the mean distance is to 
add the greatest distance to the least distance, and take half the 
sum. We have already defined the periodic time of the planet; it 
is the number of days which the jdanet requires for the com- 
pletion of a journey round its path. Ke]>ler^s third law establishes 
a relation between the mean distance and the periodic time. That 
relation is stated in the following words ; — 

" Tie squares of ihe ^leriodic times are proportional to the cubes 
of the mean clistances.^^ 

Kepler saw that the different planets had different periodic 
times ; he also saw that the greater the mean distance of the planet 
the greater was its ])eriodic time, and he was determined to find 
out the connection between the two. It was easily seen, that it 
would not be true to say that the periodic time is merely propor- 
tional to the mean distance. Were this the case, if one planet had 
a distance twice as great as another, the periodic time in the 
former ease would have been double that in the latter ; but obser- 
vations showed that though the periodic time in the one case 
exceeded that in the other, yet that it was less than twice as much. 

I % 
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By repeated trials, which would have exhausted the patience of one 
less confident in himself, and less assured of the accuracy of the 
observations which he soug^ht to interpret, Kepler at length dis- 
covered the true law, and expressed it in the form we have stated. 

To illustrate the nature of this law, we shall take for comparison 
the eaiih and the planet Venus. If we denote the mean distance 
of the earth from the sun by unity, then the mean distance of 
Venus from the sun is 0*72»i3. If we omit decimals beyond the 
first place, we can represent the periodic time of the earth as 365*3 
days, and the periodic time of Venus as 224*7 days. Now the law 
which Kepler asserts is that the square of 365*3 is to the square of 
224*7 in the same ])roportion as unity is to the cube of 0*7233. 
The reader can (*asily verify the truth of this identity by actual 
multiplication. It is, liowevcr, to be remembered that, as only four 
figures have been retained in the expressions of the periodic times, 
so only four figures are to be considered significant in making 
the calculations. Perhaps, however, the most striking manner of 
making the verification will be to regard the time of the revolution 
of Venus as an unknown quantity, and deduce it from the known 
revolution of the earth and the mean distance of Venus. In this 
way, by assuming Kcpler^s law, we deduce the cube of the periodic 
time by a simj)le proportion, and the resulting value of 224*7 days 
can then be obtained. As a matter of fact, in the calculations of 
astronomy, the distances of the planets are usually ascertained from 
Kepler^s law. The periodic time of the })lanet is an element which 
can 1)e measured with great accuracy; and once it is known, then 
the square of the mean distance, and consequently the mean distance 
itself, is determined. 

Such are the three celebrated laws of Planetary Motion, which 
have always been associated with the name of their discoverer. 
The profound skill by which these laws were elicited from the 
masses of observations, the intrinsic beauty of the laws them- 
selves and their absolute truthfulness, their wide-s])read generality, 
and the bond of union which they have establislied between the 
various members of the solar system, have given these laws quite 
an exceptional position in astronomy. 
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As established by Kepler, these planetary laws were merely the 
results of observation. It was found, as a matter of fact, that the 
planets did move in ellipses, but Kepler assigned no reason why 
they should move in ellipses rather than in any other curve. Still 
less was he able to give a reason why they sliould sweep over equal 
areas in equal times, or why that third law was invariably obeyed. 
The laws as they came from Kepler^s hands stood out as three 
independent truths ; thoroughly established, but wholly unsupported 
by any explanations as to why these movements rather than any 
other movements should be those appropriate for the revolutions of 
the planets. 

It was the crowning triumph of tlie great law of universal 
gravitation to remove from Kepler^s laws tliis empirical cliaracter. 
Newton^s grand discovery bound together the three isolated laws of 
Kepler into one beautiful doctrine. He showed not only that those 
laws are true^ but he showed why they mu'^t be true, and why no 
other laws could have been true He proved to demonstmtion 
in his famous work, the Principia/^ that the true explanation of 
the laws of Kepler was to be sought in the attraction of gravi- 
tation. He showed that in the sun resi(l(‘d a power of attraction, 
and how it was a necessary consequence of that attraction that 
every planet should revolve in an elli[)tic orbit round the sun, 
having the sun as one focus; that the radius of the planet^s orbit 
should sweep over equal areas in equal times; and that in comj>aring 
the movements of two jdanets, it became necessary to have the 
squares of the j^eriodic times proportional to the cubes of the mean 
distances. 

As this is not a mathematical treatise, it will be impossible for 
us to discuss the proofs which Newton has given, and whicli have 
commanded the immediate and universal acquiescence of all who 
have taken the trouble to understand them. We must here only 
confine ourselvt‘s to a very brief and general survey of the subject, 
which will indicate the character of the reasoning employed, 
without introducing details of a technical character. 

Let us, in the first place, endeavour to think of a globe freely 
poised in space and completely isolated from the influence of every 
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other body in the universe. Let us imagine that this globe is set 
in motion by some impulse which starts it forward like a mighty 
bullet through the realms of space. When the impulse ceases the 
globe is in motion, and it continues to move onwards. But what 
will be the path which it will pursue ? We are so accustomed to 
see a stone thrown into the air moving in a curved path, that we 
might naturally think a body projected into free space will also 
mov(‘ in a curve. A little consideration will, however, show that 
the cases are very different. In the realms of free space we 
find no conception of upwards or downwards; all i>aths are alike; 
there is no reason why the body should swerve to the right or to the 
left ; and hence we are led to surmise that under these circumstances 
a body, once started and freed from all interference, would move in 
a straight line. It is true that this statement is one which can 
never be submitted to the test of direct ex])erimcnt. Circumstanced 
as we are on the surface of the earth, we have no means of isolating 
a body from external forces. The resistance of the air, as well as fric- 
tion in various other forms, no less than the gravitation towards the 
earth itself, interfere with our ex])erimcnts. A stone thrown along 
a sheet of ice will be exi)osed to but little interference, and in this case 
we see that the stone will take a straight course along the frozen 
surface. A stone similarly cast into empty space would pursue a 
course absolutely rectilinear. This we demonstrate, not by any 
attempts at an ex])eriment which would necessarily be futile, but 
])y indirect reasoning. Tlie truth of this principle can never for a 
moment be doubted by one who has duly weighed the arguments 
which have been produced in its behalf. 

Admitting, then, the rectilinear path of the body, the next 
question which arises relates to the velocity with which that 
movement is performed. The stone gliding over the smooth ice on 
a frozen lake will, as everyone has observed, travel a long distance 
before it comes to rest. There is but little friction between the ice 
and the stone, but there is some friction; and as that friction 
always tends to stop the motion, it will at length happen that the 
stone is brought to rest. In a voyage through the solitudes of 
space a body experiences no friction ; there is no tendency for the 
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velocity to be reduced, and consequently we believe tbat the body 
could journey on for ever with unabated speed. No doubt sucli a 
statement seems at variance with our ordinary experience. A 
sailing ship comes to rest on the sea when the wind dies away. 
A train will gradually lose its velocity when the steam has been 
turned off. A humming-top will slowly exj)end its rotation and 
come to rest. In these instances we seem to have proof that wlieTi 
the force which has imparted motion has ceased, the motion itself 
will gradually wane and ultimately cease entirely. But in all 
these cases it will be found, on reflection, that the decline of the 
motion is to be attributed to the action of r(*si&ting forces. Th(‘ 
sailing ship is retarded by the rubbing of the water on its sides; 
the train is retarded by the friction of the wheels, and by the fact 
that it has to force its way through the air; and Ihe resistance of 
the air is mainly the cause of tlic stopping of the humming-top, 
for if the air be withdrawn, by making the experiment in a vacuum, 
the top will continue to spin for a greatly lengtheni'd period. 
When we duly weigh these considerations we shall find it possible 
to admit that a body, once projected freely in space and acted u})on 
by no external resistance, will continue to move on for ever in a 
straight line, and will preserve unabated to the end of time the 
velocity with which it originally started. This principle is known 
as the Jirst law of motion. 

Let us apply this great principle to the important question of 
the movement of the planets. Take, for instance, the case of our 
earth, and discuss the consequences of the first law of motion. 
Our earth is every moment moving with a velocity of about 
eighteen miles a second, and the first law of motion assures us that 
if the earth were submitted to no external force, it would for ever 
pursue a straight track through the universe, and never depart from 
the precise velocity which it has at the present moment. But is 
the earth moving in this manner ? Obviously not. W e have 
already found that the earth is moving round the sun, and the 
beautiful laws of Kepler have given to that motion the most 
perfect distinctness and precision. The consequence is irresistible. 
The earth cannot be free from external force. Some potent 
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influence on the earth must be in ceaseless action. That influence, 
whatever it may be, constantly deflects the earth from the rec- 
tilinear path which it tends to jmrsne, and constrains the earth to 
trace out an ellipse instead of a straight line. 

The great problem to be solved is now easily stated. There 
must be some constant influence on the earth. What is that 
influence, from whence does it proceed, and to what law is it 
submitted ? Nor is the question confined to the earth alone. 
Mercury and Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn proclaim aloud that, 
as they are not moving in rectilinear paths, they must be exposed 
to some force. What is this force which guides the planets in 
their paths? Before the time of Newton this question might 
have been asked in vain. It was the mighty genius of Newton 
whi(‘h supplied the answer, and thus revolutionised the whole of 
modern science. 

Where lie the data from which the answer to the question is 
to be elicited? We have here no problem which can be solved 
by mere mathematical meditation. Mathematics is no doubt a 
useful, indeed an indispensable instrument in the inquiry ; but we 
must not attribute to mathematics a potency which it does not 
possess. In a case of this kind, all that mathematics can do is to 
interpret the results obtained by observation. The data, then, 
from which Newton proceeded, were the observed facts in the 
movement of the earth and the other planets. Those facts had 
found a most beautiful expression by the aid of Keplcr^s laws. 
It was, accordingly, the laws of Kepler which Newton took as the 
basis of his labours, and it was for the interpretation of Kepler^s 
laws that Newton invoked the aid of that celebrated mathematical 
reasoning which he created. 

The question is then to be approached in this way ; A planet 
being subject to some external influence, we have to determine what 
that influence is, from our knowledge that the path of each planet 
is an ellii^se, and that each planet sweeps round the sun over equal 
areas in equal times. The influence on each planet is what a 
mathematician would call a force, and a force must have a line of 
direction. The most simple conception of a force is that of a pull 
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communicated along a rope, and ihc direction of the rope is in this 
case the direction of the force. Let us imagine that the force 
exerted on each planet is imparted by an invisible rope. What do 
Kepler^s laws tell us with regard to the direction of this rope and 
to the intensity of the strain which is transmitted along it ? 

The mathematical analysis of Kepler^s laws would be beyond 
the scope of this volume. We must, therefore, coniine ourselves 
to the results obtained by them, passing by the details of the 
reasoning. Newton first took the law which asserted that the 
planet moved over equal areas in equal times, and he showed by 
unimpeachable logic that this at once gave the direction in which 
the force acted on the planet. If for the sake of illustration we 
regard as before the force to be exerted by the medium of a rope, 
Newton showed that that rope must be invariably directed towards 
the sun. In other words, that the force exerted on each planet was 
at all times directed exactly from the planet towards the sun. 

It still remained to explain the intensity of the force, and to 
show how the intensity of that force varied when the planet was at 
different points of its path. Kepler^s first law enables this question 
to be answered. If the planet^s 2)ath be elliptic, and if the force 
be always directed towards the sun at one focus of that elliijse, then 
mathematical analysis obliges us to say, that the intensity of the 
force must vary inversely as the square of the distance from the 
planet to the sun. 

The movements of the planets in conformity with Kepler^s laws 
would thus be accounted for even in their minutest details, if we 
admit that an attractive power draws the i)lanet towards the sun, 
and that the intensity of this attraction varies inversely as the square 
of the distance. Can wc hesitate to say that such an attraction 
docs exist ? We have seen how the earth attracts a falling body ; 
we have seen how the earth^s attraction extends to the moon, and 
explains the revolution of the moon around the earth. We have 
now learned that the movement of the planets round the sun can 
be also explained to be the consequence of this law of attraction. 
But the evidence in support of the law of universal gravitation 
is, in truth, much stronger than any we have yet presented. We 
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shall have occasion to dwell on this matter further on. We shall 
show not only how the sun attracts the planets, but how the 
planets attract each other; and we shall find how this mutual 
attraction of the planets has led to remarkable discoveries which 
have raised the truth of the law of gravitation beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. 

Admitting the law of gravitation, we can then show that the 
planets must revolve around the sun in elliptic paths with the sun 
in the focus. We can show that they must sweep over equal 
areas in equal times. We can prove that the squares of the 
periodic times must be proportional to the cubes of their mean 
distances. Still further we can show how the mysterious move- 
ments of comets can be accounted for. By the same great law 
we can explain the revolutions of the satellites. We can account 
for the tides, and for numerous other detuils throughout the Solar 
System. Finally, we shall show that when we extend our view 
beyond the limits of our Solar System to the beautiful stariy 
systems scattered through space we find even there evidence of 
the great law of universal gravitation. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE PLANET OF ROMANCE. 

Outline of the Subject — Is ^forcury tho PJanot nrarost the Sun P — Ti’ansit of an 
Intoiior Planet across tho Sun — Ibis a Transit of Vulcan ever Ijoon soenP — 
Visibility of Planets during a Total Eclipse of tho Sun- -Profossor Watson’s 
Researches in 1878. 

Provided with a general survey of the Solar System, and with such 
an outline of tlie law of universal gravitation as the last chapter 
has afforded us, we commence the more detailed examination of 
the planets and their satellites. We shall begin with the planets 
nearest to the sun, and then we shall gradually procei‘d outwards to 
one planet after another, until we reach the confines of the system. 
We shall find much to occui)y our attention. Each planet is itself 
a globe, and it will be our duty to describe what is known of that 
globe. The satellites by which so many of the planets are accom- 
panied possess many points of interest. The circumstances of 
their discovery, their sizes, their movements, and their distances, 
must all be duly considered. Then, too, it will be found that the 
movements of the planets present much matter for reflection and 
examination. We shall have occasion to show how the planets 
mutually disturb each other, and what remarkable consequences 
have arisen from these disturbances. We must also occasionally 
refer to the important problems of celestial measuring and celestial 
weighing. We must show how the sizes, the weights, and the 
distances of the various members of our system are to be dis- 
covered. A great part of our task will lead us over ground which 
is thoroughly certain, and where the results have been confirmed by 
frequent observation. It happens, however, that at the very outset 
of our course we are obliged to deal with observations which are far 
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from certain. The existence of a ])lanet much closer than those 
hitherto known has been asserted by competent authority. The 
question is still quite unsettled, and the planet cannot with cer- 
tainty be pointed out. Hence it is that we have called the subject 
of this chapter, The Planet of Romance. 

It had often been thought that Mercury, long supposed to be 
tlie nearest planet to the sun, was perhaps not really the body 
entitVei to that distinction. Mercury revolves round the sun at 
an average distance of about 36,000,000 miles. In the interval 
between it and the sun there might have been one or many other 
planets. There might have been one revolving at ten million 
miles, another at fifteen, and so on. But did such planets exist? 
Did even one planet revolve inside the orbit of Mercury ? There 
were certain reasons for believing in such a planet. In the move- 
ments of Mercury indications were i)erceptib]e of an influence that 
could have been accounted for by the supposition of an interior 
planet. But there was necessarily a great difficulty about seeing this 
object. It must always be close to the sun, and even in the best 
telescope it is generally impossible to see a starlike point in that 
position. Nor could such a planet be seen after sunset, for at the 
best it would set almost immediately after the sun, and a like 
difficulty would make it invisible at sunrise. 

Our ordinary means of observing a planet have therefore com- 
pletely failed. We are compelled to resort to extraordinary 
methods, if we would seek to settle the great question as to the 
existence of the intra-Mercurial planets. There are at least two 
extraordinary methods of observation which might be expected 
occasionally to answer our purpose. 

The first of these methods would arise when it so happened that 
the unknown planet came directly between the earth and the sun. 
In the adjoining diagram we have the sun at the centre ; the 
internal orbit denotes that of the unknown planet, which has 
received the name of Vulcan before even its very existence has been 
at all satisfactorily established. The outer orbit denotes that of 
the earth. As Vulcan moves more rapidly than the earth, it will 
frequently happen that the planet will overtake the earth, so that 
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the three bodies will have the positions represented in the diagram. 
It would not, however, necessarily follow that Vulcan was exactly 
between the earth and the sun. The path of the planet may he 
tilted up so that, as seen from the earth, Vulcan would be over the 
sun, or under the sun, according to circumstances. If, however, 
Vulcan really do exist, we can be assured that sometimes the three 
bodies will be directly in line, and this would then give the desired 
oppoYtnmty oi making tbe telescopic discovery of. the planet. Vf c 
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Earth 


Fig. 38. — The Transit of the Planet of Romance, 

should expect on such an occasion to see the i>lanet as a dark spot, 
moving slowly across the face of the sun. The two other planets 
interior to the earth, namely. Mercury and Venus, are occasionally 
seen in the act of transit ; and there cannot be a doubt that if 
Vulcan exist, its transits across the sun must be more numerous 
than those of Mercury, and far more numerous than those of 
Venus. On the other hand, it may reasonably be anticipated that 
Vulcan is a small globe, and as it will be much more distant from 
us than even Mercury at the time of transit, we could not expect 
that the transit of Vulcan would be a spec*taclo at all comiwable in 
importance with the transit of either of the two other planets. 

The question then arises, as to whether 1(‘lesco])ic research has 
ever shown anything which can be regarded as a transit of Vulcan. 
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On this point it is not possible to speak with any de^ee of 
certainty. It has, on more than one occasion, been asserted by 
observers that a spot has been seen rapidly traversing the sun, and 
from its shape and general appearance they have presumed it to 
have been an intra-Mercurial ])lanet. But a close examination of 
the circumstances under which such observations have been made 
has not tended to increase confidence in this presumption. Such 
discoveries have usually been made by persons little familiar with 
telescopic observations. It is certainly a significant fact that, 
notwithstanding the diligent scrutiny io which the sun has been 
exposed during the past century by astronomers who have specially 
devoted themselves to this branch of research, no telescopic dis- 
covery of Vulcan has been in this way made by any really expe- 
rienced astronomer. From an examination of the whole subject, we 
are inclined to believe that there is not at this moment any reliable 
telescopic evidence of the transit of an intra-Mercurial planet over 
the face of the sun. 

But there is still another method by which we might reasonably 
hope to detect such planets if they really exist. This method is 
one of great rarity, and requires observations possessing no small 
degree of skill and delicacy. Its application is only possible when 
the sun is obscured by a total eclipse. 

When the moon is placed directly between the earth and the 
sun, the brightness of day is temporarily exchanged for the gloom 
of night. If the sky be free from clouds, the stars spring forth, and 
can be seen close up to where the corona shows the obscured sun to 
be situated. Even if a planet were quite close to the sun, it would 
be visible on such an occasion. Careful preparation is necessary 
when it is proposed to make a trial of this kind. The danger to be 
specially avoided is the risk of confounding the planet with the 
ordinary stars, which it will probably resemble. The late dis- 
tinguished American astronomer. Professor Watson, specially pre- 
pared to devote himself to this research during the great total 
eclipse in 1878 . The duration of this total eclipse was very brief; 
it lasted only two or three minutes, and all the work had to be 
compressed into this very short interval. Professor Watson had 
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previously carefully studied the stars in the neighbourhood of the 
sun. When the eclipse occurred, the light of the sun vanished, and 
the stars burst forth. The practised eye of Professor Watson at once 
identified the stars, of which he had formed a map, not merely on 
paper, but also engraved on his memory ; and among them he saw an 
object, which certainly seemed to be the long-sought inter-Mercurial 
planet. We should indeed add, that the same observer seems to 
have also seen a second planet on the same occasion. To a certain 
extent Mr. Watson’s observation was confirmed by another ob- 
server, Mr. Swift. It is, however, right to add that Vulcan 
has not been observed, though specially looked for, during the 
eclipses which have occurred since 1878. We cannot, however, 
believe it possible that so experienced an astronomer as Mr. Watson 
was mistaken. lie has been one of the most successful dis- 
coverers of minor planets, and, not improbably, posterity will 
have to admit, when the inter-Mercurial planet or planets become 
better known, that the first reliable observation on this subject was 
made by Watson. 
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MERCURY. 

The Ancient Astrononiical Discoveries — How Mercury was first found P — ^Not easily 
seen — Merc ury was known in 265 n.c. — Skill necessary in the Discovery — The 
Distinction of Mercury from a Star — Mercury in the East and in the West — 
The Prediction — How to Observe Mercury — Its Telescopic Appearance — Diffi- 
culty of Obser^’in^? its Appearance — Orbit of Mercury — Velocity of the Planet 
— Can there bo Life on the Planet P — Changes in its Temperature — Transit of 
]\Iorcury over the Sun — Gassendi’s Observation — ^Atmosphere around Mercury 
— The Weight of Mercury. 

Long and ^lori(jus is the record of astronomical discovery. The 
discoveries of modern days have succeeded each other with such 
ra])idity, they have so often dazzled our imaginations with their 
brilliancy, that wc are sometimes apt to think that astronomical 
discovery is a purely modern product. But no error could be more 
fundamentally wrong. While we appreciate to the utmost the 
achievements of modern times, let us endeavour to do justice to 
the labours of the astronomers of antiquity. 

And when we speak of the astronomers of antiquity, let us 
understand clearly what is meant. Astronomy is now growing 
so rapidly that each century witnesses a surprising advance ; each 
generation, each decade, each year, has its own rewards for those 
diligent astronomers by whom the heavens are so carefully scanned. 
We must, however, project our glance to a remote epoch in time 
past, if we would view the memorable discovery of Mercury. Com- 
pared with it, the discoveries of Newton are to be regarded as very 
modern achievements ; even the enunciation of the Copernican 
system of the heavens is itself a recent event in comparison with 
the discovery of the planet Mercury, 

By whom was this great discovery made ? Let us see if this 
question can be answered by examination of astronomical records. 
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At the close of the memorable life of the great Copernicus he was 
heard to express his sincere regret that his eyes had never shown 
him the planet Mercury. Often had he tried to see this planet, 
whose movements were in such a marked way illustrative of the 
great theory of the celestial motions which it was his immortal 
glory to have established ; but he had never been successful. 
Mercury is not easily to be seen, and it may well have been 
that the vapours from the Vistula obscured the horizon at Frauen- 
burg where Copernicus dwelt, and that thus his opportunities of 
seeing Mercury were probably even rarer than they are at other 
places. But one circumstance is plain. The existence of the planet 
was quite familiar to Copernicus, and therefore we must look to 
some earlier epoch for its discovery. In the scanty astronomical 
literature of the Middle Ages we find oc'casional references to 
the existence of this planet. We can trace observations of Mer- 
cury back through the early ceniuries to the commencement of 
our era. Back earlier still it can be followed, until at length we 
come on the first record of an observation which has des- 
cended to us, being one made in the year 205 before the Christian 
era. It is not pretended, however, that this observation records 
the discovery of the planet. It is merely an observation of an 
object already well-known, while the earlier observations and any 
account of the discovery seem to have totally perished. It does not 
appear in the least degree likely that the discovery was even then 
a recent one. It may have been that the planet was independently 
discovered in two or more localities, but all records of such discoveries 
are totally wanting ; and we are ignorant alike of the name of the 
discoverer, of the nation to which he belonged, and of the epoch in 
which his great discovery was made. 

Although this discovery is of such vast antiquity, although it 
was made before correct notions were entertained as to the true 
system of the universe, and, it is needless to add, long before the 
invention of the telescope, yet it must not be assumed that the 
discovery of Mercury was by any means a simple or obvious matter. 
This will be manifest when we try to conceive the manner in which 
the discovery must have been first accomplished. 
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Some primfiBval astronomer, long familiar with the heavens, 
had learned to recognise the various stars and constellations. Ex- 
perience had impressed upon him the permanence of these objects ; he 
had seen that Sirius invariably appeared at the same seasons of the 
year ; and he had noticed how it Was placed with regard to Orion 
and the other neighbouring constellations. In the same manner 
each of the other bright stars was to him a familiar object always 
to be found in a particular region of the heavens. He saw how the 
heavens, as a whole, rose and set in such a way, that though each star 
appeared to move, yet the relative positions of the stars were in- 
capable of alteration. No doubt this ancient astronomer was ac- 
quainted with Venus; he knew it as the evening star; he knew it 
as the morning star ; and he was accustomed to regard Venus as a 
body which oscillated from one side of the sun to the other. We 
can easily imagine how, in the clear skies of an Eastern desert, 
the discovery of Mercury was made. The sun has set, the brief 
twilight has almost ceased, when lo, near that part of the horizon 
where the glow of the setting sun still illuminates the sky, a bright 
star is seen. But surely, the careless observer might say, there is 
nothing wonderful here. Is not the whole heaven spangled with 
stars ? why should there not be a star in this locality also ? But the 
primaeval astronomer will not accept this explanation. He knows 
that there is no bright star at this place in the heavens. If the 
object of his attention be not a star, what then can it be ? Eager 
to examine this question, the heavens are watched next night, and 
there again, higher up in the heavens, and more brilliant still, is 
the object seen the night before. Each successive night the 
object grows more and more brilliant, until at length it becomes 
a conspicuous gem. Perhaps it will rise still higher and higher; 
perhaps it will increase till it attains the brilliancy of Venus itself. 
Such were the surmises not improbably made by those who first 
watched this object; but they were not realised. After a few 
nights of exceptional brilliancy the lustre of this mysterious orb 
declines. The planet again draws near the horizon at sunset until at 
length it sets so soon after the sun that it has become invisible. 
Is it lost for ever? Year^ may pass away before another good 
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opportuniiy of observing the object after sunset happens ; but then 
again it will be seen to run through the same series of changes^ 
though, perhaps, under very different circumstances. The greatest 
height above the horizon, and the greatest brilliancy, both vary 
enormously. It was not until after long and careful observations had 
been made, that the primaeval astronomer could assure himself that 
the various appearances could be all attributed to a single body. 
In the Eastern deserts the phenomena of sunrise must have been 
nearly as familiar as those of sunset, and in the clear skies, at 
the point where the sunbeams were commencing to dawn above the 
horizon, a bright starlike point might sometimes be perceived. Each 
successive day this object rose higher and higher above the horizon 
before the moment of sunrise, and its lustre increased with the 
•distance ; then again it would draw in towards the sun, and return 
for a while to invisibility. Such were the data which were pre- 
sented to the mind of the primitive astronomer. One body was 
seen after sunset, another body was seen before sunrise. To us it 
may seem an obvious inference from the observed facts, that the two 
bodies were identical. The, inference is a correct one, but it is in 
no sense an obvious one. Long and patient observation established 
the remarkable law that one of these bodies was never seen until 
the other had disappeared. Hence it was inferred that the 
phenomena, both at sunrise and at sunset, were due to the same 
body, which oscillated to and fro about the sun. 

We can easily imagine that the announcement of the identity 
of these two bodies was one which would have to be carefully 
tested before it could be accepted. How are the tests to be applied 
in a case of this kind ? There can hardly be a doubt that the most 
complete and convincing demonstration of scientific truth is found 
in the fulfilment of prediction. When Mercury had been observed 
for years, a certain regularity in the recurrence of its visibility was 
noticed. Once this regularity had been fully established, prediction 
became possible. The time when Mercury would be seen after 
sunset, the time when it would be seen before sunrise, could be 
foretold with accuracy ! When it was found that these predictions 
were obeyed to the letter — that the planet was always seen when 
J 2 
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looked for in accordance with the predictions — it was impossible to 
refuse assent to the hypothesis on which these predictions were 
based. Underlying that hypothesis was the assumption that all 
the various a2)pearances arose from the oscillations of a single body, 
and hence the discovery of Mercury was established on a basis as 
firm as the discovery of Jupiter or of Venus. 

In the latitudes of the British Islands it is generally possible to 
see Mercury some time during the course of the year. It is not 
practicable to lay down, within reasonable limits, any general rule 
for finding the dates at which the search should be made ; but the 



Fig. 39. — The Movement of Mercury, showing the variations in Phase and in 
apparent size. 


student who is determined to see Mercury will generally succeed 
with a little patience. He must first consult an almanac which 
gives the planetary positions, and select an occasion when Mercury 
is stated to be an evening or a morning star. Such an occasion 
during the spring months is especially suitable, as the elevation of 
Mercury above the horizon is usually greater then than at other 
seasons; and in the evening twilight, about three-quarters of an 
hour after sunset, a view of this shy but beautiful object will 
reward the observer's attention. 

To those astronomers who are provided with equatorial telescopes 
such instructions are unnecessary. To enjoy a telescopic view of 
Mercury, we first turn to the nautical almanac, and find the 
position in which the planet lies. If that position be above our 
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horizon, we can at once direct the telescope to the j)lanet, and even 
in broad daylight the planet will very often be seen. The tele- 
scopic appearance of Mercury is, however, not unfrequently disap- 
pointing. Though Mercury is really much larger than the moon, 
yet it is so very far ofE that its telescopic appearance is insignificant. 
There is, however, one feature in a telescopic view which would 
immediately attract attention. Meieury is then seen, not usually 
as a circular object, but more or less crescent-shaped, like a minia- 
ture moon. The phases of Mercury are also to be accounted for 



Fig. 40. — Mercury as a Crescent. 


on exactly the same principles as the phases of the moon. Mercury 
is a globe composed, like our earth, of materials possessing in them- 
selves no source of illumination, but one-half of Mercury must 
always be turned towards the sun, and this half is accordingly 
lighted up brilliantly by the rays of the sun. When we look at 
Mercury we see nothing of the non -illuminated side, and the 
crescent is due to the fore-shortened view which we obtain of the 
illuminated half. Mercury is such a small object that, in the 
glitter of the naked- eye view, the s/iape of the luminous body 
cannot be defined. Indeed, even in the much larger crescent of 
Venus, the aid of the telescope has to be invoked before the crescent 
form can be observed. Beyond, however, the fact that Mercury is 
a crescent, and that it undergoes varying phases in correspondence 
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with the changes in its relative position to the earth and the sun, 
we cannot see much of the planet. It is too small and too bright 
to admit of the delineation of details on its surface. No doubt 
attempts have been made^ and observations have been recorded as to 
certain physical features on the planet. It has been supposed that 
traces of mighty mountains have been seen, and that the existence 
of an atmosphere surrounding the planet has been indicated. But 
such statements must be received with very great hesitation, if not 
with actual discredit, and beyond this mere allusion they need not 
further engage our attention. 

The facts that are thoroughly established with regard to 
Mercury are mainly the numerical statements with regard to the 
path it describes around the sun. The time taken by the planet to 
complete a revolution is very nearly eighty-eight days. The 
average distance from the sun is about 36,000,000 miles, and the 
average velocity with which the planet moves is over twenty-nine 
miles a second. We have already alluded to the most characteristic 
and remarkable feature of the orbit of Mercury. That orbit differs 
from the paths of all the other large planets by its much greater 
departure from the circular form. In the majority of cases the 
planetary orbits are so little elliptic that a diagram of the orbit 
drawn accurately to scale would not be perceived to differ from a 
circle unless careful measures were made. In the case of Mercury 
the circumstances are different. The elliptic form of the path 
would be quite unmistakeable by the most casual observer. The 
distance from the sun to the planet fluctuates between very con- 
siderable limits. The lowest value it can attain is about 30,000,000 
miles; the highest value is about 43,000,000 miles. In accordance 
with Kepler^s second law, the velocity of the planet must exhibit 
corresponding changes. It must sweep rapidly around that part of 
his path near the sun, and more slowly round the remote parts of 
his path. The greatest velocity is about thirty- five miles a second, 
and the least is twenty-three miles a second. 

For an adequate perception of the movements of Mercury, we 
ought not to dissociate the magnitude of the velocity from the vast 
dimensions of the body by which that velocity is performed. No 
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doubt a velocity of twenty-nine miles in a second is enormously 
great when compared with ordinary velocities. The velocity of 
Mercury is not less than a hundred times as great as the velocity of 
the rifle-bullet. But when we compare the sizes of the bodies with 
their velocities the velocity of Mercury seems relatively much less 
than that of the bullet. A rifle-bullet traverses a distance equal 
to its own diameter many thousands of times in a second. But 
even though Mercury is moving so much faster, yet the diameter of 
the planet is so considerable that a period of two minutes will be 
required for it to move through a space equal to its diameter. 
Viewing the globe of the planet as a whole, the velocity of its 
movement is but a stately and dignified progress appropriate to 
its dimensions. 

As we can learn little or nothing of the true surface of Mercury, 
it is utterly impossible for us to say whether life can exist on the 
surface of that planet. We may, however, not unreasonably 
conclude that there can hardly be life on Mercury at all analogous 
to the life which we know on the earth. The heat and the light of 
the sun beat down on Mercurj* with an intensity many-fold greater 
than we experience on the earth. When Mercury is at its longest 
distance from the sun, the intensity of solar heat is even then more 
than four times as great as the greatest heat which ever reaches the 
earth. But when Mercury, in the course of its remarkable changes 
of distance, draws in to the warmest part of its orbit, it is exposed to 
an appalling scorching. The intensity of the sun^s heat must then 
be not less than nine times as great as the greatest radiation to which 
we are exposed. These changes succeed each other much more 
rapidly than the variations of our seasons. On Mercury the interval 
between midsummer to midwinter is only forty-four days, while the 
whole year is only eighty-eight days. These rapid and tremendous 
changes in solar heat must in themselves exercise a profound effect 
on the habitability of Mercury. Mr. Ledger well remarks, in his 
most interesting work,* that if there be inhabitants on Mercury the 
words " penhelion and " aphelion,^^ which are here often regarded 
as expressing ideas of an intricate or recondite character, must, on the 
* The Sun: its Planets, and their Satellites.*’ London: 1882 (page 147). 
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surface of that planet, be familiar to everybody. The words imply, 
near the sun/'* and away from the sun ; but we do not associate 
these expressions with any obvious })henomena, because the changes 
in the distance from the earth to the sun are so inconsiderable. 
But in Mercury, where in six weeks the sun rises to more than 
double his ap])arent size, and gives more than double the quantity 
of light and of heat, such changes must be familiar to everyone. 
Perilielion and aphelion will embody ideas obviously and intimately 
connected with the whole economy of the planet. 

It is nevertheless rash to found any inferences as to climate 
merely upon the proximity or the remoteness of the sun. Climate 
depends ujoon other matters besides the sun's distance. The 
atmos])here surrounding the earth has a profound influence on our 
climate, and if Mercury have an atmosphere — as has often been 
supposed — its climate may be thereby modified to an enormous extent. 
It seems, however, hardly possible to suppose that any atmosphere 
could form an adequate protection for the inhabitants from the 
violent and enormous fluctuations of solar radiation. All we can 
say is, that the problem of life in Mercury belongs to the class of 
unsolved, and perhaps unsolvablc, mysteries. 

It was in the year 1()27 that Ke])ler made an important announce- 
ment of impending astronomical events. Kepler had been study- 
ing profoundly the movements of the planets. He had examined 
the former observations which had been made ; and from his study 
of the past he had ventured to predict the future. Kepler announced 
that in the year 1631 the planets Venus and Mercury would both 
make a transit across the sun, and he assigned the dates to be 
November 7th for Mercury, and December 0th for Venus. This 
was at the time a very remarkable prediction. We are so ac- 
customed to turn to our almanacs and learn from thence all the 
astronomical phenomena which are anticipated during the year, 
that we are aj)t to forget that in early times this was impossible. 
It has only been by slow degrees that astronomy has been rendered 
so ])erfect as to enable us to predict, with accuracy, the occurrence 
of the more delicate jdienomena. The announcement of those 
transits by Kepler, some years before they occurred, was justly 
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regarded at the time as a most remarkable achievement. The 
illustrious Gassendi prepared to apply the test of actual observation 
to the predictions of Kepler. We can now indicate the time of 
the transit accurately to a few minutes, but in those early attempts 
equal precision was not to be thought of. Gassendi considered it 
necessary to commence watching for the transit of Mercury two 
whole days before the time indicated by Kepler, and he had 
arranged a most ingenious jdan for studying the transit. The 
light of the sun was admitted into a darkened room through a hole 
in the shutter, and by a lens an image of the sun was formed on a 
white screen. This is, indeed, an admirable and a very pleasing 
way of studying the surface of the sun, and even at the present 
day, with our best telescoj)es, one of the best-known methods 
of viewing the sun is founded on the same principle. Gassendi 
commenced his watch on the 5th of November, and carefully studied 
the sun^s image at every available opportunity. It was not, how- 
ever, until five hours after the time assigned by Kepler that the 
transit of Mercury actually commenced. Gassendi^s preparations 
had been made witli all the resources which he could command, 
but these resources seem very imperfect when compared with the 
appliances of our modern observatories. He was anxious to note 
the time when the planet a])peared, and for this purpose he had 
stationed an assistant in the room beneath, who was to observe the 
altitude of the sun at the moment indicated by Gassendi. The 
signal to the assistant was to be conveyed by a very primitive 
apparatus. Gassendi was to stamp on the floor when the critical 
moment had arrived. In spite of the long delay, which exhausted 
the patience of the assistant, some valuable observations were 
obtained, and thus the first transit of a planet over the sun was 
observed. 

The transits of Mercury are chiefly of importance on account of 
the accuracy which their observation infuses into our calculations of 
the movements of the planet. It has often been hoped that the 
observations during a transit would present to us reliable informa- 
tion as to the physical character of the globe of Mercury. To some 
extent — but not, unhappily, to any large extent — these hopes have 
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been realised. Skilful observers have described the appearance of 
the planet in transit as that of a round, dark spot, surrounded by a 
luminous margin of a depth variously estimated on different occa- 
sions at from one-third to two-thirds of the planet^s diameter. 
There can be hardly a doubt that a dense atmosphere surrounding 
Mercury would be capable of producing an appearance msembling 
that which has been described, and, therefore, the probability that 
such an atmosphere really exists must be admitted. On the other 
hand, the measurements of the intensity of light from Mercury 
seem to make the existence of an atmosphere somewhat doubtful. 

Here we take leave of the planet Mercury — an interesting and 
beautiful object which stimulates our intellectual curiosity, while 
at the same time eluding all our attempts to obtain more complete 
knowledge. There is, however, one point of attainable knowledge 
which we have not touched on in this chapter. It is a diflScult, 
but not by any means an impossible task to weigh Mercury in 
the celestial balance, and determine his mass in comparison with 
the other globes of our system. This is a delicate operation, but 
it leads us through some of the most interesting paths of astro- 
nomical discovery. The weight of the planet, as recently deter- 
mined by Von Asten, is about one-twenty-fourth part of the weight 
of the earth. 
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It might, for one reason, be not inappropriate to have commenced 
our review of the planetary system by the description of the 
planet Venus. This planet is not especially remarkable for its size, 
for there are other planets hundreds of times larger. The orbit 
of Venus is no doubt larger than that of Mercury, but it is much 
smaller than that of the outer planets. Venus has not even the 
splendid retinue of minor attendants which give such dignity and 
such interest to the mighty planets of our system. Yet the fact 
still remains that Venus is peerless among the planetary host. We 
speak not now of spectacles only seen in the telescope, we refer to 
the ordinary observation which detected Venus ages before tele- 
scopes were invented. Who has not been delighted with the view of 
this glorious object ? It is not to be seen at all times. For months 
together the beauties of Venus are hidden from mortal gaze. Its 
beauties are even enhanced by the caprice and the uncertainty that 
attends its appearance. We do not say that there is any caprice in 
the movements of Venus, as known to those who diligently consult 
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their almanacs. The movements of the lovely i)lanet are there 
prescribed with a prosaic detail hardly in correspondence with the 
character of the goddess of love. But to those who do not 
devote particular attention to the stars, the very unexpectedness 
of the appearance of Venus is one of its greatest charms. Venus 
has not been noticed, not been thought of, for many months. It 
is a beautifully clear evening; the sun has just set. The lover of 
nature turns to admire the sunset, as every lover of nature will. In 
the golden glory of the west a beauteous gem is seen to glitter ; it 
is the evening star — the planet Venus. A week or two later 
another beautiful sunset is seen, and now the planet is no longer 
merely a glittering point low down ; it has risen high above the 
horizon, and continues a brilliant object long after the shades 
of night have descended. Again, a little longer, and Venus has 
gained its full brilliancy and sjdendour. All the heavenly host — 
even Sirius and even Jupiter — must pale before the sidendid lustre 
of Venus, the unrivalled queen of the firmament. 

After weeks of splendour the height of Venus at sunset 
diminishes, and its lustre begins gradually to decline. It sinks to 
invisibility, and is forgotten by the great majority of mankind ; 
but the capricious goddess has only moved from the west to the 
east. Ere the sun rises the morning star will be seen in the east. 
Its splendour gradually augments until it rivals the beauty of the 
evening star. Then again the planet draws near to the sun, and 
remains lost to view for many months, until the same cycle of 
changes recommences, after an interval of a year and seven 
months. 

When Venus is at its brightest, it can be easily seen in broad 
daylight with the unaided eye. This striking spectacle proclaims 
in an unmistakable manner the unrivalled supremacy of Venus as 
compared with the other planets and with the fixed stars. In- 
deed, at this time Venus is from forty to sixty times as bright as 
the brightest star in the northern heavens. 

The beautiful evening star is often such a very brilliant object, 
that it may seem difficult at first to realise that Venus is not 
self-luminous. Yet it is impossible to doubt that the planet is 
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really only a dark globe, and to that extent resembling our own 
earth. The brilliancy of the planet is not so very much greater than 
the brilliancy of the earth on a sunshiny day, and the s})lendour 
of Venus entirely arises from the reflected light of the sun, in the 
manner already explained with respect to the moon. 

We cannot, however, distinguish the beautiful crescent shape of 
the planet by the unaided eye, which merely shows a brilliant point 
too small to possess sensible form. This is to be explained on 
physiological grounds. The optical contrivances in the eye form 
an image of the planet on the retina ; this image is very small. 
Even when Venus is nearest to the earth, the diameter of the planet 
subtends an angle not much more than one minute of arc. On the 
retina of the eye a picture of Venus is thus drawn about one six- 
thousandth part of an inch in diameter. Great as may be the 
delicacy of the retina, it is not adequate to the perception of 
form in a picture so minute. The nervous structure, which has 
been described as the source of vision, forms too coarse a canvas for 
the reception of the details of this tiny picture. Hence it is that 
to the unaided eye the brilliant Venus appears merely as a bright 
si)ot. The unaided eye cannot tell what shape it has ; still less can 
it reveal the true beauty of the crescent. If the diameter of Venus 
were several times as great as it actually is ; were Venus, for 
instance, as large as Jupiter or some of the other great planets, 
then its crescent could be readily discerned by the unaided eye. It 
is curious to speculate on what might have been the history of 
astronomy had Venus only been as large as Jupiter. Were every 
one able to see the crescent form without a telescope, it would then 
have been an elementary and almost obvious truth that Venus was 
a dark body revolving round the sun. The analogy between Venus 
and our earth would have been at once perceived ; and the great 
theory which was left to be discovered by Copernicus in compara- 
tively modern times, might not improbably have been handed down 
to us with the other discoveries which have come from the ancient 
nations of the East. 

In Fig. 41 we have three views of Venus under different aspects. 
The planet is so much closer to the earth when the crescent is seen. 
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that it appears to be part of a much larger circle than that made 
by Venus when more nearly full. This drawing shows the difEerent 
aspects of the planet in their true relative proportions. It is very 
diflScult to perceive distinctly any markings on the excessively 
brilliant surface. Sometimes observers have seen spots or other 
features, and occasionally the pointed extremities of the horns 
have been irregular, as if to show that the surface of Venus is 
not smooth. Attempts have even been made to prove from such 



Fig. 41. — Different Aspects of Venus in the Telescope. 


observations that there must be lofty mountains in Venus, but we 
cannot place much confidence in the results. 

It so happens that our earth and Venus are very nearly equal 
in bulk. The difference is hardly perceptible, but the earth has a 
diameter a few miles greater than that of Venus. It is almost 
equally remarkable that the time of rotation of Venus on its axis 
seems to be very nearly equal to the time of rotation of the earth 
on its axis. The earth rotates once in a day, and Venus in about 
half an hour less than one of our days. There are also indications 
of the existence of an atmosphere around Venus, but we have no 
means of knowing at present what the gases may be of which that 
atmosphere is composed. 

If there be oxygen in the atmosphere of Venus, then it would 
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seem possible that there might be life on Venus which was not of a 
very different character from life on the earth. No doubt the sun^s 
heat on Venus is greatly in excess of the sun^s heat with which we 
are acquainted^ but this is a difficulty not insuperable. We see at 
present on the earth, life in very hot regions and life in very cold 
regions. Indeed, as we go into the tropics we find life more and 
more exuberant, so that should water be present on the surface of 
Venus and oxygen in its atmosphere, we might expect to find 
in that planet a luxuriant tropical life, of a kind perhaps analogous 
in some respects to life on the earth. 

In our account of the planet Mercury, as well as in our brief 
description of the h 3 rpothetical planet Vulcan, it has been necessary 
to allude to the phenomena presented by the transit of a planet over 
the face of the sun. This phenomenon, always of interest and 
always meriting the attention of astronomers, is especially notice- 
able in the case of Venus. The transit of Venus rises in fact, to, 
an importance hardly surpassed by any other phenomenon in our 
system, and hence it will necessarily engage our attention in the 
present chapter. We have in recent years had the opportunity of 
witnessing two of these rare occurrences. No future transit can 
occur till after this generation shall have passed away ; not, 
indeed, until the June of a.d. 2004. It is hardly too much to assert 
that the recent transit of 1882 and the previous one of 1874 have 
received a degree of attention never before accorded to any astro- 
nomical phenomenon. 

The transit of Venus is hardly to be described as a very striking 
or beautiful spectacle. It is not nearly so fine a sight as a great 
comet or a shower of shooting stars Why is it, then, that the 
transit of Venus is regarded as of such great scientific importance ? 
It is because the transit enables us to solve one of the greatest 
problems which has ever engaged the mind of man. It is bv the 
transit of Venus that we attempt to determine the scale on which 
our solar system is constructed. Truly this is a noble problem. 
Let us dwell upon it for a moment. In the centre of our 
system we have the sun — a majestic globe more than a million 
times as large as the earth. Circling round the sun we have 
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the planets, of which our earth is but one. There are hundreds of 
small planets. There are a few comparable with our earth ; there 
are others vastly surpassing the earth. Besides the planets there 
are other bodies in our system. Many of the planets are accom- 
panied by systems of revolving moons. There are hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of comets, while the minor bodies of our system 
exist in countless millions. Each member of this stupendous host 
moves in a prescribed orbit around the sun, and collectively they 
form the solar system. 

It is comparatively easy to learn the of this system, to 

measure the relative distances of the planets from the sun, and even 
the relative sizes of the planets themselves. Peculiar difficulties 
are, however, experienced when we seek to ascertain the actual size 
of the system, as well as its shape. It is this latter question which 
the transit of Venus enables us to solve. 

Look, for instance, at an ordinary map of Europe. We see the 
various countries laid down with precision ; we can tell the courses 
of the rivers ; we can say that France is larger than England, 
and Russia larger than France ; but no matter how perfectly the 
map may be constructed, something else is necessary before we can 
have a complete conception of the dimensions of the country. We 
must know tke scale on which the 7nap is drawn. The map contains 
a reference line with certain marks upon it. This line is to give 
the scale of the map. Its duty is to tell us that an inch on the 
map corresponds with so many miles on the actual surface. 
Without being supplemented by the scale, the map would for many 
purposes be quite useless. Suppose that we consulted a map in 
order to choose a route from London to Vienna, the map at once 
points out the direction to be taken and the various towns and 
countries to be traversed ; but unless we consult the little scale in 
the comer, the map will not tell how many miles long the journey 
is to be. 

A map of the solar system can be readily constmcted. We can 
draw on it the orbits of some of the planets and of their satellites, 
and we can include many of the comets. We can give to the sun 
and to the planets their proper bulk. But to render the map quite 
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efficient something more is necessary. We must have the scale 
which is to tell us how many millions o£ miles on the heavens 
will correspond to one inch of the map. It is at this point we 
encounter a difficulty. It is comparatively easy to have all the 
relative sizes of the orbits of the different bodies correct — very 
simple observations suffice for this puri)ose — but it is not at all 
easy to assign, with accuracy, the correct scale of the celestial 
map. There are, however, several ways of solving the i)roblem, 
though they are all difficult and laborious. The most celebrated 
method is that presented on an occasion of the transit of Venus. 
Herein, then, lies the importance of the transit of Venus. It is 
one of the best known means of finding the actual scale on which 
our system is constructed. Observe the full im})ortance of the 
problem. Once the transit of Venus has given us the scale, then 
all is known. We know the size of the sun; we know his distance; 
we know the bulk of Jupiier, and the distances at which his 
satellites revolve ; we know the dimensions of the comets, and the 
number of miles to which they re(*ede in their wanderings; we 
know the velocity of the shooting stars ; and we learn the important 
lesson that our earth is but one of the minor members of the sun’s 
majestic family. 

As the path of Venus lies inside that of the earth, and as Venus 
moves more quickly than the earth, it follows that the earth is 
frequently passed by Venus, and just at the moment of j)assing it 
will sometimes hai)pen that the earth, the ])lanet, and the sun lie 
in the same straight line. We can then see Venus on the face of 
the sun, and this is the phenomenon which we call the transit of 
Venus, It is, indeed, quite plain that if the three bodies were 
exactly in a line, an observer on the earth, looking at the planet, 
will sec it brought out vividly against the brilliant background 
of the sun. 

Considering that the earth is overtaken by Venus once every 
nineteen months, it might be thought that the transits of Venus 
should occur with corresponding frequency. This is not the ease ; 
the transit of Venus is an exceedingly rare occurrence, and a hun- 
dred years or more will often elapse without a single transit taking 
K 
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place. This rarity of the transits arises from the fact that the 
path of the planet is inclined to the plane of the earth^s orbit; 
so that while in half of its path Venus is above the plane 
of the earth’s orbit, in the other half it is below. When 
Venus overtakes the earth, the line from the earth to Venus 
will therefore usually pass over or under the sun. If, however, 
it should happen that Venus overtakes the earth at or near either 
of the points in which the plane of the orbit of Venus passes 
through that of the earth, then the three bodies will be in line, 
and a transit of Venus will be the consequence. The rarity of the 
occurrence of a transit need no longer be a mystery. The earth 
passes through one of the critical parts every December, and 
through the other every June. If, therefore, it so liapi)ens that the 
conjunction of Venus occurs at, or close to, June 6th or December 
7th, then a transit of Venus will occur at that conjunction, but 
under no other circumstances. 

The most remarkable law with reference to the recurrence of 
the phenomenon is the well-known eight-year interval. The tran- 
sits may be all grouped together into pairs ; the two transits of any 
single pair being separated by an interval of eight years. For 
instance, a transit of Venus took place in 1761, and again in 1769. 
No further transits occurred until those recently witnessed in 1874 
and in 1883. Then, again, comes a long interval, for another 
transit will not occur until 3004, but then it will be followed by 
another in 3013. 

This recurrence of the transits in pairs admits of a very simple 
explanation. It so happens that the periodic time of Venus bears a 
remarkable relation to the periodic time of the earth. Venus ac- 
complishes thirteen revolutions around the sun in very nearly the 
same time that the earth requires for eight revolutions. If, there- 
fore, in 1874, Venus and the earth were in line with the sun, then 
in eight years more the earth will again be found in the same place; 
and so will Venus, for it has just been able to accomplish thirteen 
revolutions. A transit of Venus having occurred on the first occa- 
sion, a transit must also occur on the second. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that every eight years the 
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planets will again regain the same position with sufficient prec’sion 
for a regular eight-year tiansit intei val. For it is only approximately 
true that thirteen revolutions of Venus are coincident with eight 
revolutions of the earth. Each conjunction after an interval of 
eight years takes place at a shghtly different position of the planets, 



Fig 42. — Tenus on the Sun at the Transit of 1874. 


so that when the two planets come together again m the year 1890 
the point of conj’unction will be so far removed from the ciitical 
point that the line from the earth to Venus will not intersect the 
sun, and thus, although Venus will pass very near the sun, yet no 
transit will take place. 

Fig. 42 represents the transit of Venus in 1874. It is taken 
from a photogiaph obtained, during the occunence of the transit, 
K 2 
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by M. Janssen. His telescope was directed towards the snn during 
the eventful minutes, and thus an image of the sun was depicted on 
the photogra])hic plate placed in the telescope. The circ ular margin 
re])resents the disc of the sun. On that disc we see the round sharp 
image of the planet Venus, showing the appearance of the planet 
during the progress of the transit in 1874. The only other 
features to be noticed are a few spots on the sun rather dimly 
shown, and a network of lines which were stretched across the 
field of view of the telescope to facilitate the measurements. It 
might be supposed that the appearance of Venus in front of the 
sun could be mistaken for one of the spots in the sun, which are 
often large and round, and occasionally have even simulated the 
appearance of a planet. But this view will not bear examination. 
The occurrence of the transit at the predicted moment, and at the 
})recise point of the sun^s margin which the calculations had indi- 
cated, the sharpness of the* jdanet^s shape, and the circumstances of 
its motion, all discriminate the planet as something totally distinct 
from an ordinary sun spot. 

The adjoining sketch exhibits the course which the planet 
pursued in its course across the sun on the two occasions in 1874 and 
1882. Our generation has had the good fortune to witness the 
two occurrences indicated on this picture. The white circle denotes 
the disc of the sun ; the planet enters on the white surface, and at 
first is like a bite out of the sun^s margin. Gradually the l)lack spot 
steals in front of the sun, until, after nearly half an hour, the black 
disc is entirely visible. Slowly the planet wends its way across, 
followed by hundreds of telescopes from every accessible part of 
the globe whence the phenomenon is visible, until at length, in the 
course of a few hours, the planet emerges from the other side. 

It will be useful to take a brief retrospect of the different tran- 
sits of Venus of which there is any historical record. They are not 
numerous. Doubtless hundreds of transits have occurred since man 
first came on the earth. It was not until the approach of the year 
1631 that attention began to be directed to the matter, though the 
transit which undoubtedly occurred in that year was not, so far as 
we know, observed by any one. 
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The success of Gassendi, in observinj^ the transit of Mercury, to 
which we referred in the last chapter, led him to hope that he would 
be equally fortunate in observing the transit of Venus, which 
Kepler had also foretold. Gassendi looked at the sun on the 4th, 
5th, and 6th December. He looked at it again on the 7th, but he 
saw no sign of the planet. We now know the reason. The transit 



Fig. 43. — The path of Venus across the Sun in the Transits of 1874 and 1882. 

of Venus took place during the night, between the 6th and the 7th, 
and would therefore have been invisible to European observers. 

Kepler had supposed that, after the transit of 1631, there would 
not be another until 1761, but in this the usual acuteness of Kepler 
seems to have deserted him. He appears not to have fully appre- 
ciated the remarkable eight-year period, which necessitates that the 
transit of 1631 would be followed by another in 1639. This transit 
of 1639 is the one with which the history of the subject may be 
said to commence. It was the first occasion on which the transit 
was ever actually witnessed; nor was it then seen by many. So far 
as is known, that transit was only witnessed by two persons. 
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A youn^ and ardent English astronomer, named Horrocks, 
had undertaken some computations about the motions of Venus. 
Horrocks made the discovery that the transit of Venus would be 
repeated in 1639, and he prepared to observe it. The sun rose on 
the morning of the eventful day — which happened to be a Sunday. 
The clerical profession, which Horrocks followed, here came into 
collision with his desires as an astronomer. Horrocks decided that 
his clerical duties must be performed, but that every spare moment 
of the day should be devoted to studying the sun. At nine, he 
says, he was called away by business of the highest importance — 
referring, no doubt, to his official duties ; but the service was 
quickly performed, and a little before ten he was again on the 
watch, only to find the brilliant face of the sun without any 
unusual feature. It was marked with a spot, but nothing that 
could be mistaken for a planet. Again, at noon, came an interrup- 
tion; he went to church, but he was back by one. Nor were these 
the only interruptions to his observations. The sun was also more 
or less clouded over during part of the day. However, at a quarter 
past three in the afternoon his clerical duties were over; the clouds 
had dispersed, and he once more resumed his observations. To his 
incredible delight he then saw on the sun the round dark spot, 
which he at once identified as the planet Venus. The observations 
could not last long ; it was the depth of winter, and the sun was 
rapidly setting. Only half an hour was available, but he had made 
such careful preparations beforehand that half an hour sufficed to 
enable him to secure careful and exact measurements. 

Horn ck^ had previously acquainted his friend, William Crab- 
tree, with the impending occurrence. Crabtree was therefore on the 
watch, and succeeded in seeing the transit. But to no one else 
had Horrocks communicated the intelligence; as he says, hope 
to be excused for not informing other of my friends of the 
expected phenomenon, but most of them care little for trifles of 
this kind, rather preferring their hawks and hounds, to say no 
worse ; and although England is not without votaries of astronomy, 
with some of whom I am acquainted, I was unable to convey to 
them the agreeable tidings, having myself had so little notice,'^ 
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It was not till lon^ afterwards that the full importance of the 
transit of Venus was perceived. Nearly a century had rolled away 
when the great astronomer, Halley (1656 — 1741), drew attention 
to the subject. The next transit was to occur in 1761, and forty- 
five years before that event Halley explained his celebrated method 
of finding the distance of the sun by means of the transit of Venus. 
Halley was then a man sixty years of age ; he could have no 
expectation that he would live to witness the transit ; but in noble 
language he commends the problem to the notice of the learned, 
and thus addresses the Royal Society of London : — And this is 
what I am now desirous to lay before this illustrious Society, which 
I foretell will continue for ages, that I may explain beforehand to 
young astronomers, who may perhaps live to observe these things, 
a method by which the immense distance of the sun may be truly 
obtained. ... I recommend it, therefore, again and again to 
those curious asironomers who, when I am dead, will have an 
op])ortunity of observing these things, that they would remember 
this my admonition, and diligently apply themselves with all their 
might in making the observations, and I earnestly wish them all 
imaginable success — in the first jdace, that they may not by the 
unseasonable obscurity of a cloudy sky be deprived of this most 
desirable sight, and then that, having ascertained with more exact- 
ness the magnitudes of the planetary orbits, it may redound to their 
immortal fame and glory Halley lived to a good old age, but 
he died nineteen years before the transit occurred. 

The student of astronomy who desires to learn how the transit 
of Venus will tell the distance from the sun must prepare to en- 
counter a geometrical problem of no little complexity. We cannot 
give to the subject the detail that would be requisite for a full 
explanation. All we can attempt is to render a general account of 
the method, sufficient to enable the reader to see that the transit of 
Venus really does contain all the elements necessary for the solution 
of the problem. 

We must first explain clearly the conception which is known to 
astronomers by the name of parallax; for it is by parallax that the 
distance of the sun, or, indeed, the distance of any other celestial 
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body, must be determined. Let us take a simple illustration. 
Stand near a window from whence you can look at buildings, or 
the trees, the clouds, or any distant objects. Place on the glass 
a thin strip of paper vertically in the middle of one of the panes. 
Close the right eye, and note with the left eye the position of the 
strip of paper relatively to the objects in the background. Then, 
while still remaining in the same position, close the left eye and 
again observe the position of the strip of paper with the right eye. 
>!ou will find that the position of the paper on the background has 
changed. As I sit in my study and look out of the window I see 
a strip of paper, with my right eye, in front of a certain bough on 
a tree a couple of hundred yards away ; with my left eye the paper 
is no longer in front of that bough ; it has moved to a position near 
the edge of the tree. This aj)parent displacement of the strip of 
paper, relatively to the distant background, is what is called parallax. 

Move closer to the window, and repeat the observation, and you 
find that the apparent diftplacement of the strip increases. Move 
away from the window, and the disjdacement decreases. Move to 
the other side of the room, the displacement is much less, though 
probably still visible. We thus see that the change in the apparent 
])lace of the strip of paper, as viewed with the right eye or the left 
eye, varies in amount as the distance changes ; but it varies in the 
op])o&it(* way to the distance, for as either becomes greater the 
other becomes less. We can thus associate with each particular 
distance a corresix)nding particular displacement. From this it will 
be easy to infer, that if we have the means of measuring the amount 
of disidacement, then we have the means of calculating the distance 
from the observer to the window. 

It is this principle, applied on a gigantic scale, which enables us 
to measure the distances of the heavenly bodies. Look, for instance, 
at the ])lanet Venus ; let this correspond to the strip of paper, and 
let the sun, on which Venus is seen in the act of transit, be the 
background. Instead of the two eyes of the observer, we now place 
two observatories in distant regions of the earth ; we look at Venus 
from one observatory, we look at it from the other; we measure 
the amount of the displacement, and from that we calculate the 
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distance of the planet. All depends, then, on the means which we 
have of measuring the displacement of Venus as viewed from the 
two different stations. There are various ways of accomplishing 
this, but the most simple is that originally proposed by Halley. 

From the observatory at a Venus seems to pursue the upper of 
the two tracks shown in the adjoining figure. From the observa- 
tory' at B it follows the lower track, and it is for us to measure the 



Fig. 44. — To illustrate the observation of the Transit of Venus from two localitios, 
A and B, on the Earth. 

distance between the two tracks. This can be accomplished in several 
ways. Suppose the observer at a note the time that Venus has 
occupied in crossing the disc, and that similar observations be made 
at B. As the track seen from b is the larger, it must follow that 
the time observed at b will be greater than that at a. When the 
observers from the different hemispheres come together and compare 
their observations, the timea observed will enable the lengths of 
the tracks to be calculated. The lengths being known, their places 
on the circular disc of the sun are determined, and hence the 
amount of displacement of Venus in transit is ascertained. Thus 
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it is that the distance of Venus is measured^ and thus the scale of 
the solar system is known. 

The two transits to which Halley^s memorable researches referred 
occurred in the years 1761 and 1769. The results of the first were 
not very successful, in spite of the ai*duous labours of those who 
undertook the observations ; but the transit of 1769 will be for ever 
memorable, not only on account of the determination of the sun^s 
distance, but as giving- rise to the first of the celebrated voyages 
of C'aptain Cook. It was to see the transit of Venus, that Captain 
Cook was commissioned to sail to Otaheite, and there, on the 3rd 
of June, on a sjJendid day in that most exquisite climate, the 
transit of Venus was carefully observed and measured by different 
observers. Simultaneously with these observations others were 
obtained in Europe, and from the combination of the two the first 
accurate knowledge of the sun^s distance was gained. The most 
complete discussion of these observations did not, however, take 
place for some time. It was not until the year 1824 that the 
illustrious Encke computed the distance of the sun, and gave as the 
definite result 95,000,000 miles. 

For many years this number was invariably ado]>ted, and most 
of the present generation will remember how they were taught in 
their school-days that the sun was 95,000,000 miles away. At 
length doubts began to be whispered as to the accuracy of this 
result. The doubts arose in different quarters, and were presented 
with different degrees of importance ; but they all pointed in one 
direction, they all indicated that the distance of the sun was not 
really so great as the result which Encke had obtained. It must 
be remembered that there are several ways of finding the distance 
of the sun, and it will be our duty to allude to some other methods 
later on. It has been ascertained that the result obtained by Encke 
was too great, and that the distance of the sun may probably be 
now stated at 92,700,000 miles. 

I venture to record our personal experience of the last transit 
of Venus, which we had the good fortune to view from Dunsink 
Observatory on the afternoon of the 6th of December, 1882. 

The morning of the eventful day appeared to be about as 
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unfavourable for a grand astronomical spectacle as could well be 
imagined. Snow, a cou})le of inches thick, covered the ground, and 
more was falling, with but little intermission, all the forenoon. It 
seemed almost hop(‘less that a view of the great event could be 
obtained from this observatory ; but it is well in such cases to bear 
in mind the injunction given to the observers on a celebraled eclipse 
expedition, l^hey were instructed, no matter what the day should 
be like, that they were to make all their preparations precisely as 
they would have done were the sun shining in undimmed splendour, 
lly this advice no doubt many observers have profited ; and we acted 
upon it here with very considerable success. 

We have at this observatory two equatorials, one of them an 
old, but tolerably good instrument, of about six inches aperture, 
the other the great South equatorial of tvvcdve inches a])erture 
already referred to. At eleven o^clock the day looked worse than 
ever ; but we at once proceeded to make all ready. I stationed 
Mr. Kambaut at the small equatorial, while I myself took charge 
of the South instrument. The snow was still falling when the 
domes were opened : but, according to our pre-arranged scheme, 
the telescopes were directed, not indeed upon the sun, but to the 
place where we knew the sun was, and the clockwork was set 
in motion, which carried round the telescopes, still constantly 
pointing towards the invisible sun. The predicted time of the 
transit had not yet arrived. Mr. Hind, the distinguished super- 
intendent of the Nautical Almanac,^^ had kindly sent us his 
computations, showing that, viewed from Dunsink, the transit 
ought to commence at 1 h. 35 min. 48 secs, mean time at Dublin, 
and that the point on the sun^s disc where the planet would enter 
was 147*^ from the north point of the sun round by east. 
This timely intimation was of twofold advantage. It told us, in 
the first place, the precise moment when the event was to be 
expected ; and, what was perhaps quite as useful, it told us the exact 
point of the sun to which the attention was to be directed. This is 
a matter of very considerable importance, for in a large telesco])e it 
is only possible to see a part of the sun at once, and therefore, 
unless the proper part of the sun be placed in the field of view, the 
phenomenon may be entirely missed. 
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The eye-piece employed on the South equatorial may also 
receive a brief notice. It will, of course, be obvious that the full 
g^lare of the sun must be greatly mitigated before the eye can 
view it with impunity. The light from the sun falls ui3on a 
piece of transparent glass inclined at a certain angle, and the 
chief portion of the sun^s heat, as well as a certain amount 
of its light, pass through the glass and are lost. A certain 
fraction of the light is, however, reflected from the glass, and 
enters the eye-piece. This light is already much reduced in 
intensity, but it undergoes as much further reduction as we please 
by an ingenious contrivance. The glass which reflects the light 
does so at what is called the polarising angle, and between the eye- 
piece and the eye is a plate of tourmaline. This plate of tourmaline 
can be turned round by the observer. In one position it hardly 
interferes with the light at all, while in the position at right angles 
thereto it cuts off nearly the whole of the light. By simply 
adjusting the position of the tourmaline, the observer has it in his 
power to render the image of any brightness that may be con- 
venient, and thus the observations of the sun can be conducted with 
the appropriate degree of illumination. 

But such appliances seemed on this occasion to be a mere 
mock<*ry. The tourmaline was all ready, but up to one o\‘lock 
not a trace of the sun could be seen. Shortly after one o^cloek, 
however, we noticed that the day was getting lighter ; and, on 
looking to the north, from whence the wind and the snow were 
coming, we saw, to our inexpressible delight, that the clouds were 
breaking. At length the sky towards the south began to improve, 
and at last, as the critical moment approached, wc could detect the 
spot where the sun was becoming visible through the clouds. But 
Mr. Hind’s i)redicted moment amved and passed, and still the sun 
had not broken through the clouds, though every moment the 
certainty that it would do so became more apparent. The external 
contact was therefore missed. We tried to console ourselves by the 
reflection that this was not, after all, a very important phase, and 
hoped that the internal contact would be more successful. 

At length the struggling sun pierced the clouds, and I saw 
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the round, sharp disc of the sun in the finder, and eajG^erly 
glanced at the point on which attention was concentrated. Some 
minutes had now elapsed since Mr. Hindis predicted moment 
of first contact, and, to my delight, I saw the small dark bite 
out of the sun showing that the transit of Venus had commenced, 
and that the planet was then one-third on the sun. But the 
most critical moment had not yet arrived. By the expression 
first internal contact we are to understand the moment 
when ilie planet is just exactly on the sun. This first contact 
was timed to occur twenty-one minutes later than the* external 
contact already referred to. But again the clouds disappointed our 
hope of seeing the internal contact. While steadily looking at the 
exquisitely beautiful sight of the gradual advance of the planet, I 
became* aware that there were other objects besides Venus between 
me and the sun. These objects were snowflakes, which again began 
to fall rapidly. They were, 1 must admit, most singularly beautiful. 
The telescopic effi-ct of a snowstorm with the sun as a bac'kground 
I had never before seen. It was a most remarkable ^ight, and 
reminded me of the golden rain which is sometimes seen during 
l)yrotechnie displays ; but I would gladly have dispensed with the 
spectacle, for it necessarily followed that the sun and Venus again 
disappeared from view. The clouds gathered, the snowstorm 
descended as heavily as ever, and we hardly dared to hope that we 
should see anything more. 1 h. 57 min. came and ])ass(*d, the first 
internal contact was over, and Venus had fully enter(*d on the sun. 
We had only obtained a brief view, and we had been able to make 
no measures or other observations that could be of service. Still, 
to have seen even a part of a transit of Venus is an event to re- 
member for a lifetime, and we felt more delight than can be easily 
expressed at even this slight gleam of success. 

But better things were in store. My assistant came over 
to report to me that he had also been successful in seeing 
Venus in the same phase as I had. We both resumed our posts, 
and at half-past two the clouds began to disperse, and the 
prospect of seeing the sun began to improve. It was now no 
question of the observations of contact. Venus by this tim(* 
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was well on the sun^ and we therefore prepared to make obser- 
vations with the micrometer attached to the eye-piece. The 
clouds at length dispersed, and at this time Venus had so com- 
pletely entered on the sun that the distance from the edsje of the 
planet to the edge of the sun was about twice the diameter of the 
planet. We measured the distance of the inner edge of Venus from 
the nearest limb of the sun. These observations were repeated as fre- 
quently as possible, but it should be added that they were only made 
with very considerable difficulty. The sun was now very low, and 
the edges of the sun and of Venus were by no means of that steady 
character which is suitable for micrometrical measurement. The 
edge of the sun was ^^boiling,^^ and Venus, though it no doubt was 
sometimes circular, was very often distorted to such a degree as to 
make the measures very uncertain. 

We succeeded in obtaining sixteen measures altogether; but 
the sun was now getting low, the clouds began again to inter- 
fere, and we saw that the pursuit of the transit must be left to 
the thousands of astronomers in happier climes who hj d been 
eagerly awaiting it. But before the phenomena had ceased 
I spared a few minutes from the somewhat mechanical work 
at the micrometer to take a view of the transit in the more 
iricturesque form which the large field of the finder presented. 
Truly it was a most exquisite and memorable sight. The sun was 
already beginning to put on the ruddy hues of sunset, and there, far 
ill on its face, was the sharp, round, black disc of Venus. It was 
then easy to sympathise with the supreme joy of Horrocks when, in 
1639, he for the first time witnessed this spectacle. The intrinsic 
beauty of the phenomenon, its rarity, the fulfilment of the predic- 
tion, the noble problem which the transit of Venus enables us to 
solve, are all present to our thoughts when we look at this pleasing 
picture, the like of which will not occur again until the flowers 
are blooming in the June of A.n. 2004. 

The occasion of a transit of Venus also affords an opportunity of 
studying the physical nature of the planet, and we may here briefly 
indicate the results that have been obtained. In the first place, a 
transit will throw some light on the question as to whether Venus 
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is accompanied by a satellite. If Venus were attended by a small 
body in close proximity, it would be conceivable that under ordi- 
nary circumstances the brilliancy of the planet would obliterate 
the feeble beam of rays from the minute companion, and thus the 
satellite would remain undiscovered. It was therefore a matter of 
great interest to scrutinise the vicinity of the planet while in the 
act of transit over the sun. If a satellite existed — and the exist- 
ence of a satellite has often been suspected — then it would be 
capable of detection against the brilliant background of the sun. 
Special attention was directed to this point during the recent 
transits, but no satellite of Venus was to be found. It seems, 
therefore, to be very unlikely that Venus can be attended by any 
satellite of appreciable dimensions. 

The observations directed to the investigation of the atmosphere 
surrounding Venus have been more successful. If the planet were 
devoid of an atmosphere, then it would be totally invisible just 
before commencing to enter on the sun, and would relapse into 
total invisibility as soon as it had left the sun. The observations 
made during the transits are not in conformity with such supposi- 
tions. Special attention has been directed to this point during the 
recent transits. The result has been very remai*kable, and has 
proved in the most conclusive manner the existence of an atmos- 
phere around Venus. As the planet gradually moved off the sun 
the circular edge of the planet extending out into the darkness was 
seen to be bounded by a circular arc of light, and Dr. Copeland, 
who observed this transit under exceptionally favourable circum- 
stances, was actually able to follow the planet until it had passed 
entirely away from the sun, at which time the globe, though itself 
invisible, was distinctly marked by the girdle of light by which it 
was surrounded. This luminous circle is inexplicable save by the 
supposition that the globe of Venus is surrounded by an atmos- 
pheric shell in the same way as the earth. 

It may be asked, what is the advantage of devoting so much 
time and labour to a celestial phenomenon like the transit of 
Venus which has so little bearing on practical affairs ? What does 
it matter whether the sun be 95,000,000 miles off, or whether it be 
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only 9;3, 000^000, or any other distance? We must admit at once 
that the inquiry has but a slender hearing on matters of practical 
utility. No doubt a fanciful person miji^-ht contend, that to compute 
our Nautical Almanacs with perfect accuracy we require to know the 
distance of the sun with accuracy. Our mighty commerce depends 
on skilful navigation, and one factor in successful navigation is the 
reliability of the Nautical Almanac. The increased perfection of the 
almanac must therefore bear some relation to increased ]ierfection in 
navigation. Now, as good authorities tell us that in running for 
a harbour on a tempestuous night, or in other critical emergen- 
cies, even a yard of sea-room is often of great consequence, so it 
may conceivably happen that to the inlinitesimal influence of the 
transit of Venus on the Nautical Almanac is due the safety of a 
gallant vessel. 

But the time, the labour, and the money expended in observing the 
transit of Venus are rt‘ally to be defended on quite different grounds. 
We see in it a fruitful source of information. It tells us the dis- 
tance of the sun, which is the foundation of all the great measure- 
ments of the universe. It gratifies the intellectual curiosity of 
man by a view of the true dimensions of the majestic solar system, 
in which the earth is seen to jilay a dignified, though still sub- 
ordinate, part ; and it leads us to a concejition of the stupendous 
scale on which the great universe is constructed. 

It is not possible for us, with a due regard to the limits of this 
volume, to linger any longer over the consideration of the transit of 
Venus. When we begin to study the details of the observations, 
we are immediately confronted with a multitude of technical and 
intricate matters. On the occasion of a transit, it has first to 
be decided where the observations are to be made — in itself a 
question that has led to no little discussion. Then the instru- 
ments that are to be used, and the description of observations to be 
made, have to be investigated with considerable complexity. The 
observers must be specially trained for the work, for even Methuselah 
himself could hardly have lived long enough to have had much 
practice in the observations of transits of Venus. To compensate 
for the inevitable want of experience, the obsei-vers had to be pre* 
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pared by a special course of instruction, in which a fictitious transit 
was observed. Then, too, the interpretation of the observations 
involves many thorny and many controverted questions. To pursue 
all these matters so as to render them intellig’ible would lead us into 
great detail, and therefore we do not make the attempt. This 
course is Ihe more advisable when it is remembered that the transit 
of Venus is only one of the melhods of finding the sun^s distance — 
a celebrated one, no doubt, but not perhaps the most reliable. It 
seems not unlikely that the final determination of thesun^s distance 
will be obtained in quite a different manner. This will be explained 
in Chaj)ter XI., and hence we feel the less reluctance in passing 
away from the consideration of the transit of Venus as a method 
of celestial surveying. 

We must now close our description of this lovely planet; but 
before doing so, let us add — or in some cases repeat — a few sta- 
tistical facts as to the size and the dimensions of the planet and 
its orbit. 

The diameter of Venus is about 7,060 miles, and the planet 
shows no measurable departure from the globular form, though we 
can hardly doubt that its polar diameter must really be somewhat 
shorter than the eciuatorial diameter. This diameter is only about 
258 miles less than that of the earth. The mass of Venus is about 
three-quarters of the mass of the earth ; or if, as is more usual, we 
compare the mass of Venus with the sun, it is to be represented by 
the fraction 1 divided by 425,000. It is to be observed that the 
mass of Venus is not quite so great in comparison with its bulk as 
might have been expected. The density of Venus is about 0*850 of 
that of the earth. Venus would weigh 4*81 times as much as a 
globe of water of equal size. The gravitation at the surface of 
Venus will, to a slight extent, be less than the gravitation at the 
surface of the earth. A body here falls sixteen feet in a 
second ; a body let fall at the surface of Venus would fall about 
three feet less. The time of rotation of Venus is an element 
about which there is still considerable uncertainty. It is sup- 
posed to occupy about twenty- three hours and twenty -one 
minutes. 

L 
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The orbit of Venus is remarkable for the close approach which 
it makes to a circle. The greatest distance of Venus from the sun 
does not exceed by 1 per cent, the least distance. Its mean dis- 
tance from the sun is about 67,000,000 miles, and the movement 
in the orbit has a mean velocity of nearly 22 miles per second, the 
entire journey being accomplished in 224*70 days. 
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THE EAllTH. 

The Earth is a great Glohe — Tlow (he Size of the Earth is Measured — The Base 
Line — The Latitude found by the Elevation, of the Polo — A Degree of the 
Meridian— The Earth not a Sjdiero — 'J'he Penduluiii Exporiiuent — Is the Motion 
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of Figure — The Existence of Iloat in the Earth — The Earth once in a Soft 
Condition — Ettects of Centrifugal Force — ('Comparison with the Sun and Jupiter 
— The Protulx'ianco at the Equator — Th(‘ Weighing of the Earth — Comi)ari 80 ii 
between the Weiglit of the Earth and an equal (llobe of Water — Comparison 
of the Earth with a Leaden Globe — The Pendulum — Use of the Pendulum in 
Measuring the Intensity of Gravitation — The Priucii)lo of Isochronism — Shape 
of the Earth Measured by the Pendulum. 

That the earth is a round body is a truth immediately su^^estcd 
to us by the most sim])lc astronomieal considerations. The suii is 
round, the moon is round, telescopes show that the planets are 
round. No doubt comets are not round, but then a comet is not 
a solid body at all. ^Ve can see rij»'ht through a comet, and its 
weig'ht is too small for our measures to appreciate. If, then, all 
the solid bodies we can see are round g-lobes, is it not likely that 
the earth is a g^lobe also? But we have far more direct informa- 
tion than mere surmise. 

There is no better way of actually seeing* that the surface of 
the sea is curved than by watching on a clear day a distant 
ship. When the shij) is a long way off and is still receding, 
its hull will gradually disaj)j)ear, while the masts will remain 
visible. On a line summer^s day we can often see with, or 
indeed without an opera-glass, the top of the funnel of a steamer 
appearing above the sea, while the body of the steamer is below. 
If the sea were perfectly flat, there is nothing to obscure the body 
of the vessel, and it therefore would be visible as long as the 
funnel remains visible } but if the sea be really curved the pro- 
L 2 
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tubemnt part intercepts the view of the hull, while leaving the 
funnel visible. 

We thus leurn how the sea is curved at every part, and thus 
it is natural to suppose that the earth is a globe. When we make 
more careful measurements we find that the globe is not perfectly 
round. It is flattened to some extent at each of the poles. This 
may be easily illustrated by an indiarubber globe, which can be 
compressed on two opposite sides so as to bulge out at the centre. 
The earth is similarly flattened at the ]ioles, and bulg(‘d out at the 
equator. The divergence of the earth from the truly globular 
form is, however, not very great, and would hardly be noticed 
without very (‘areful measurements. 

The determination of the size of the earth involves operations 
of no little delicacy. Very much skill and very much labour have 
been devoted to the work, and the dimensions of the earth are 
known with a high degree of accuracy, though perhaps not with 
all the precision that we may ultimately hope to attain. The 
scientific importance of an ac(‘urate measurement of the earth can 
hardly be over-estimated. The radius of the earth is itself the unit 
in which astronomical magnitudes are generally expressed. For 
example, when observations are made with the view of finding the 
distance of the moon, the observations, when discussed and reduced, 
tell us that the distance of the moon is equal to fifty-nine times 
the equatorial radius of the earth. If we want to find the distance 
of the moon in miles, we require to know the number of miles in 
the earth^s radius. 

A level part of the earth^s surface having been chosen, a line a 
few miles long is measured. This is called the base line, and as all 
the subsequent measures depend on the base line, it is indispens- 
able that this measurement be made with scrupulous accuracy. To 
measure a line four or five miles long with such precision as to 
exclude any errors greater than a few inches, demands the most 
minute precautions. We do not now enter upon a description of 
the operations that are necessary. It is a most laborious piece of 
work, and many ponderous volumes have been devoted to the 
discussion of the results. But when a few base lines have been 
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measured in different places on the earth^s surface^ the measuring 
rods are to be laid aside, and the subsequent task of the survey of 
the earth is to be done by the measurement of ang-les and by tri- 
gonometrical calculations based thereon. Starting from a base 
line a few miles long, distances of greater length are measured, 
until at length stretches of 100 miles long, or even more, can 
be accomplished. It is thus possible to measure a long line 
running due north and south. 

So far the work has been merely that of the terrestrial surveyor. 
The distance thus measured is then handed over to the astronomer 
to deduce I’roni it the dimensions of the earth. The astronomer 
fixes his observatory at the northern end of the long line, and pro- 
ceeds to determine his latitude by observation. There arc various 
ways by which the latitude is to be found. They will be found 
fully described in works on practiciil astronomy. We shall here 
only indicate in a very brief manner the principle on which such 
observations are to be made. 

Everyone ought to be familiar with the Pole Star, which, though 
by no means the most brilliant, is probably the most im])ortant 
star in the whole heavens. In these latitudes we are accustomed to 
find the Pole Star at a considerable elevation, and there, night after 
night, we see it, always in the same }>lacc in the northern sky. 
But suppose we start on a voyage to the southern hemisphere : as 
we approach the equator we find, night after night, the Pole Star is 
closer to the horizon, till at the equator the Pole Star will be on the 
horizon ; while if we cross the line, we find on entering the southern 
hemisphere that the Pole Star has become invisible. 

On the other hand, a traveller leaving England for Norway 
will find that the Pole Star is every night higher up in the heavens 
than he has been accustomed to sec it. If he extend his journey 
farther north, the Pole Star will gradually rise higher and higher, 
until at length, when approaching the pole of the earth, the Pole 
Star is high up over his head. We are thus led to perceive that 
the higher our latitude, the higher, in general, is the elevation of 
the Pole Star. But we cannot use precise language until we replace 
the Pole Star by the pole of the heavens itself. The pole of the 
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heavens is near the Pole Star, and the Pole Star revolves around 
the pole of the hoavon«, as all the other stars do, once every day ; 
the circle described by the Pole Star is however so small that, 
unless we pay special attention to it, the motion is not perceived. 
The true ])ole is not a visible yK)int, but it is capable of bcin^ 
accurately defined, and it enables us to state with the utmost pre- 
cision the relation between the pole and the latitude. The statement 
is, that the elevation of the pole above the horizon is equal to the 
latitude of the place. 

The astronomer stationed at one end of the lonc^ line measures 
the elevation of the pole* above the horizon. This is an operation 
of some delicacy. In the first ])lace, as the ])ole is invisible, he has 
to measure, instead of it, the height of the Poh* Star when that 
height is g*rcatesl, and repeat the operation twelve hours later, 
when the heii^ht of the Pole Star is least : the mean between the 
two ^i\es the height of the pole, but this hfis to be corrected in 
various ways which it is not necessary for us here to discuss. 
Suffice it to say that by such ojierations the latitude* of one end of 
the line is determined. The astronomer then, wu'th all his equip- 
ment of instruments, moves to the other end of thi* line. He there 
repeats the operations, and he finds that the ])ole has now a different 
elevation, corresponding to the different latitude. The difference of 
the two elevations thus gives him an accurate measure of the 
number of degrees and fractional parts of a degree iK'tween the 
latitudes of the two stations. This can now be compared with the 
actual distance in miles between the two stations, which has been 
ascertained by the trigonometrical survey. A simple calculation 
will then give the number of miles and fractional parts of a mile 
corresponding to one degree of latitude— or, as it is more usually 
expressed, the length of a degree of the meridian. 

This operation is repeated in different parts of the earth — in 
the northern hemis])here and in the southern, in high latitudes and 
in low latitudes. If the sea-level over the entire earth were a 
perfect globe, an important consequence would follow — the length 
of a degree of the meridian would be the same everywhere. It 
would be the same in Peru as in Sweden, the same in India as in 
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England. But the lengths of the degrees are not all the same, and 
hence we learn that our earth is not really a sphere. The measured 
lengths of the degrees enable us to see in what way the shape of the 
earth departs from a perfect sphere. Near the pole the length of a 
degree is longer than near the equator. Tliis shows that the earth 
is flattened at the poles and protuberant at the equator, and it pro- 
vides us with the means of actually calculating the length of the 
polar and the equatorial axes. 

The polar axis of the earth may be defined to be the shortest 
diameter of the earth. This axis interseels the surfa^^e at the north 
and south poles. Around this axis the earth performs one rota- 
tion every sidereal day. The sideri^al day is a little shoiter than 
the ordinary day, being only hours, 50 rninuies, and 4 seconds. 
The rotation is performed just as if a rigid axis passed through 
the centre of th(» earth; or, to use the old and homely illustration, 
the earth rotates just as a ball of worsted may be made to rotate 
around a knitting-needle tlirust through its centre. The rotation 
of the earth upon its axis admits of being demonstrated in a very 
remarkable manner by actual experiment. If the pole of the earth 
were an attainable point, then the experiment would have a degree 
of simplicity that can only be partially realised at other stations. 
For the purpose of describing the principle of this experiment we 
may sujipose that the observer is actually situated at the pole, and 
that over the point on the earth where the polar axis intersects the 
surface a lofty dome has been erected. From tlie summit of the 
dome a long wire descends nearly to the ground, and to this a 
])onderous weight is attached. The weight is to be drawn aside 
and then released. Slowly it will swing from side to side, but the 
plane hx which it moves will remain invariable. If the building 
were also at rest, then the jiosition of the plane of oscillation would 
remain in the same position relatively to the surrounding walls. 
But the building rotates with the earth, and will turn completely 
round in the sidereal day. There will accordingly be a change in 
the place of the plane of oscillation relatively to the building, 
which will appear to rotate at such a rate that it would complete a 
revolution in the sidereal day. If the building be situated at lower 
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latitude the apparent change in the plane of oscillation of the 
penduliim is not so rapid, yet the movement of the plane is still 
sufficient to be perfectly observed, and the measured amount of dis- 
placement of the plane has been found to agree with the amount 
calculated on the supposition that the earth rotates. This is known 
as Foucault^s celebrated pendulum experiment. 

llegarding the earth as a spinning body, it might be thought 
that the rotation, being only once in four minutes loss than a day of 
twenty-four hours, was a very slow movement. A wheel of ordinary 
dimensions would be turning very slowly at this rate ; only, indeed, 
about half the s])eed of the hour-hand of a clock. When, however, 
the size of the earth is taken into consideration, our conception of 
the speed will be somewhat modified. The radius of the earth is 
so great that a point on the equator will have to dash along at the 
rate of a thousand miles per hour in order to complete its circuit 
in the allotted time. 

It is a circumstance worthy of the very closest attention, that 
the axis about which the earth rotates is identical with the 
shortest diameter of the earth as found by actual surveying. This 
is a coincidence which would be utterly inconceivable if the shape 
of the earth was not in some way found to be connected with the 
fact that the earth is rotating. What connection can then be 
traced ? Let us inquire into the subject, and we shall find that the 
shape of tlie earth is a consequence of its rotation. 

The earth at the present time is subject, at various localities, to 
occasional volcanic outbreaks. The phenomena of volcanoes, the 
allied phenomena of earthquakes, the well-known fact that the heat 
increases the deei)er we descend into the earth, the existence of hot 
springs, the geysers found in Iceland and elsewhere, all testify to 
the fact that heat exists in the interior of the earth. Whether that 
heat be, as some suppose, universal in the interior of the earth, or 
whether it be merely local at the several places where its manifesta- 
tions are felt, is a matter which need not now concern us. All that 
is necessary for our present purpose is the admission that heat is 
present to some extent. This internal heat, be it much or little, 
has obviously a different origin to the heat which we know on the 
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surface. The heat we enjoy is derived from the sun. The Internal 
heat cannot have been derived from the sun ; its intensity is far 
too great, and there are other insuperable difBeulties attending the 
supposition that it lias come from the sun. Where then has this 
heat come from ? This is a question which at present we can 
hardly answer — nor, indeed, does it much concern our argument 
that we should answer it. The fact that the heat is there 
being admitted, all that we require is to apply one or two of 
the well-known laws of heat to the interpretation of the facts. 
We have first to consider the well-known law by which heat 
tends to diffuse itself and spread away from its original source. 
The heat, deep-seated in the interior of the earth, tends to pene- 
trate through the superincumbent rocks, and slowly reaches the 
surface. It is true that the rocks and materials with which 
our earth is covered are not good conductors of heat ; most of 
them are, ind(‘ed, extremely bad conductors of heat ; but good or 
bad, they nevertheless are conductors, and through them the heat 
must creep to the surface. It cannot be urged against this con- 
clusion that we do not feel this heat. A few feet of brickwork will 
so keep in the heat of a mighty blast furnace that but little will 
escape through the bricks; but some heat does escape, and the 
bricks have never been made, and so far as we know, never could be 
made, which would absolutely intercept all the heat. If a few feet 
of brickwork can thus nearly mask the heat of a furnace, cannot 
some scores of miles of rock nearly mask the heat in the depths 
of the earth, even though that heat were seven times hotter 
than the mightiest furnace that ever existed? The heat would 
escape slowly, and perhaps imperce])tibly, but unless all our know- 
ledge of nature is a delusion, no rocks, however thick, can prevent, 
in the course of time, the leakage of the heat to the surface. 
When this heat arrives at the surface of the earth it must, in 
virtue of another law of heat, gradually radiate away and be lost. 

It would, perhaps, lead us too far to discuss some of the objec- 
tions which may be raised against what we have here stated. It is 
often said that the heat in the interior ol‘ the earth is being 
produced by chemical combination or by mechanical process, and 
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thus that the heat may he constantly renewed as fast or even 
faster than it escapes. This, however, is more a difference in 
form than in substance. If heat be produced in the way just 
supposed (and there can be no doubt that there may be such 
an orig-in for some of the heat in the interior of the globe) there 
must be a certain expenditure of chemical or mechanical energies 
that i)roduccs a certain exhaustion. For every unit of heat 
which escapes, there will either be a loss of an unit of heat from 
the globe or, what comes nearly to the same thing, a loss of an 
unit of heat -making power from the chemical or the mechanical 
energies. The substantial result is the same, the heat oC the earth 
must be decreasing. It should, of course, be observ(‘d that a great 
part of the escape of heat from the earth is of an obvious character, 
and not dependent upon the slow })rocesses of condiu'tion. Each 
outburst of a volcano discharges a stuj'cndous quantity of heat 
which disappears very spe(»dily from the earth ; while in many 
places, as in the hot springs, there is a perennial discharge of heat 
which must attain enormous proportions. 

The earth is thus losing heat; but the earth never gains any 
heat to replace the losses of heat or of heat-making power. The 
consequence is obvious ; the interior of the earth must be growing 
colder. No doubt this is an extremely slow process ; the life of an 
individual, the life of a nation, perhaps the life of the hiaman race 
itself has not been long enough to witness any pronounced change 
in the store of terrestrial heat. But the law is inevitable, and 
though the decline in heat may be slow, yet it is continuous, and 
in the lapse of ages must necessarily produce great and important 
effects. 

It is not our present purpose to attempt to make any forecast 
as to the future effects on the earth which may arise from this 
process. We wish at present rather to look back into past time 
and see to what results we are inevitably led ; and here we may at 
once dismiss as inappreciable such intervals of time as we are familiar 
with in ordinary life or even in ordinary history. As the earth is 
daily losing internal heat, or the equivalent of heat, the earth must 
have had more heat yesterday than it had to-day, more last year 
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than this year, more twenty years ag'o than ten years ago. The 
effect has not been appreciable in historic time ; but when we rise 
from hundreds of years to thousands of years, from thousands 
of years to hundreds of thousands of yeais, and from hundreds of 
thousands of years to millions of years, the effect is not only 
appreciable but even of startling magnitude. There must have 
been a time when the earth contained much more heat than at 
present. There must have been a time wlum the surface of the 
earth was sensibly hot from this source. We cannot pretend to 
say how many thousands or millions of years ago this epoch 
was ; but of this we may be sure, that earlier still the earth 
was hotter still, until at length we find the tem])erature in- 
crease to a red heat, from a red heat we look back to a still 
earlier age when the earth was white hot, back again till we find 
the surface of our now solid earth was actually molten. We need 
not push the retrospect any further at ])resent, and still less 
is it necessary for us to attempt to assign the probable origin 
of that heat. This, it will be observed, is not required in our 
argument. We find heat now, and we know that heat is being 
lost every day. From this the conclusion that we have already 
drawn seems inevitable, and thus we are conducted back to some 
remote epoch in the abyss of time past when our solid earth was a 
globe molten and soft throughout. 

A dewdrop on the petal of a flower is nearly globular; but it 
is not quite a globe, because the gravitation pn^sses it against the 
flower and somewhat distorts the sliajjc. A falling drop of rain is 
a globe; a drop of oil suspended in a liquid with which it does not 
mix, forms a globe. Passing from small things to great things, 
let us endeavour to conceive a stupendous globe of molten matter. 
Let that globe be as large as the earth, and let its materials be so 
soft as to obey the forces of attraction exerted by each part of the 
globe on all the other parts. There can be no doubt as to the 
effect of these attractions, they would tend to smooth down any 
irregularities on the surface just in the same way as the surface of 
the ocean is smooth when freed from the disturbing influences 
of the wind. We might therefore expect that our molten globe. 
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isolated from all external interference, would assume the form of a 
sphere. 

But now suppose that this ^reat sphere, which we have hitherto 
assumed to be at rest, is made to rotate round an axis passing 
throug^h its centre. We need not suppose that this axis is a material 
object, nor are we concerned with any supposition as to how the 
velocity of rotation was caused. We can, however, easily see what 
the consequence of the rotation would be. The sphere would 
become deformed, the centrifugal force would make the molten 
body bulge out at the equator and flatten down at the poles. The 
greater the velocity of rotation the greater would be the bulging. 
To each velocity of rotation a certain degree of bulging would be 
appropriate. The moHcn earth then bulged out to an extent which 
was de})en(lent u])on the fact that it turned round once a day. 
Now suppose that the earth, while still rotating, commences to 
pass from the liquid to the solid state. The form which the earth 
would assume on consolidation would, no doubt, be very irregular 
on the surface; it would be irregular in consequence of the 
upheavals and the outbursts incident to the transformation of so 
mighty a mass of matter ; but irregular though it be, we can be 
sure that, on the whole, the form of the earth^s surface would 
coincide with the shape which it had assumed by the movement of 
rotation. Hence we can explain the protuberant form of the 
equator of the earth, and we can appeal to that form in corrobora- 
tion of the view that the earth was once in a soft or molten 
condition. 

The argument may be supported and illustrated by comparing 
the shape of our earth with the shapes of some of the other 
celestial bodies. The sun, for instance, seems to be almost a 
perfect globe. No measures that we can make show that the 
polar diameter of the sun is shorter than the equatorial diameter. 
But this is what we migiit have expected. No doubt the sun 
is rotating on its axis, and as it is the rotation that causes the 
protuberance, why should not the rotation have deformed the sun 
like the earth ? The probability is that a difference really does 
exist between the two diameters of the sun, but that the difference 
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is too small for us to measure. It is impossible not to connect this 
with the slowness of the suii^s rotation. The sun takes twenty- five 
days to complete a rotation, and the protuberance appropriate to 
so low a velocity is not appreciable. 

On the other hand, when we look at one of the quiekly-rotatin^ 
plan(»ts, we obtain a very difPerent result. Let us take the most 
striking iustanee, which is presented in the ^reat planet Jupiter. 
Viewed in the telescope, Jujuter is seen at once not to be a globe. 
The difference is indeed so conspicuous, that measures are not 
necessary to show that the polar diameter of Jupiter is shorter than 
the equatorial diameter. The departure of Jujnter from the truly 
spherical shape is indeed much greater than the de])arture of the 
earth. It is imj)ossible not to connect this with the much more 
rapid rotation of Jupiter. We shall presently have to devote a 
chapter to the consideration of this splendid orb. We may, how- 
ever, so far anticipate what we shall then say as to state that the 
time of Jupit(*r^s rotation is under ten hours, and this notwith- 
standing the fact that Jupiter is more than one thousand times 
greater than the earth. The enormously ra])id rotation of Jupiter 
has caused him to bulge out at the equator to a most remarkable 
extent. 

The survey of our earth, and the measurement of its dimensions 
having been accomplished, the next operation for the astronomer 
is the determination of its weight. Here, indeed, is a problem 
which taxes the resources of science to the very uttermost. Of the 
interior of the earth we know little — I might almost say we know 
nothing. No doubt we sink deep mines into the earth. These 
mines enable us to penetrate half a mile, or even a whole mile, 
into the depths of the interior. But this is, after all, only a 
most insignificant attempt to explore the interior of the earth. 
What is an advance of one mile in comparison with the distance to 
the centre of the earth ? It is only about one four-thousandth part 
of the whole. Our knowledge of the earth merely reaches to 
an utterly insignificant depth below the surface, and we have not 
a conception of what may be the nature of our globe only a few 
miles below whore we are standing. Seeing, then, our almost 
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complete ignorance of the solid contents of the earth, docs it 
not seem a hopeless task to attempt to weigh the entire globe 
and determine its weight? Yet that ])roblem has been solved, 
and the weight of the earth is known — not, inde(‘d, with the 
accuracy attained in other astronomical researches, but still with 
a tolerable apj^roximation. 

It is needless to enunciate the weight of the earth in our ordi- 
nary units. The enumeration of billions of tons does not convey 
any distinct impression. It is a far more natural course to compare 
the mass of the earth with that of an equal globe of water. We 
should be prepared to find that our earth was heavier than an 
ail equal globe of water. The rocks which form its surface are 
heavier, bulk for bulk, than the oceans which repose on those 
rocks. The abundance of metals in the earth, the gratliial increase 
in the density of the earth, which must arise from the enormous 
pressure at great depths — all these considerations will prepare us 
to learn that the earth is very much heavier than a globe of water 
of equal size. Newton supjiosed that the earth was someivhere 
between five and six times as heavj’ as an equal bulk of water. 
Nor is it hard to sec that such a suggestion is plausible. The 
rocks and materials on the surface are usually about two or three 
times as heavy as water. There is certainly a vast quantity of iron 
in the earth. It has been sujiposed that down in the remote 
depths of the earth there is a very large iiroportion of iron. Now 
an iron earth would weigh about seven times as much as an equal 
globe of water. We arc thus led to sec that the carth^s weight 
must be probably more than three, and probably less than seven, 
times an equal globe of water; and hence, in fixing the density 
between five and six, Newton adopted a result plausible at the 
moment, and since shown to be probably correct. Several methods 
have been proposed by which this important qu(*stion can be 
solved with accuracy. Of all these methods we shall here only 
describe one, because it illustrates, in a very remarkable manner, 
the law of universal gravitation. 

In our chapter on gravitation, it was pointed out that the force 
of gravitation between two masses of moderate dimensions was 
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extremely minute, and the difficulty in weig‘liinj^ the earth arises 
from this cause. The practical application of the process is en- 
cumbered by multitudinous details, which it will be unnecessary 
for us to consider at present. The principle of the jirocess is 
simple enough. To give definiteness to our description, let us 
conceive a large globe about two feet in diameter ; and as it is 
desirable to have this globe as heavy as possible, let us suppose 
it to be made of lead. A small globe brought near the large 
globe is attracted by the force of gravitation. The amount of this 
attraction is extremely small, but, nevertheless, it can be measured 
by a refined process which renders extremely small forces sensible. 
The intensity of this attraction depends boih on the masses of the 
globes and on their distance apart, as well as on the force of 
gravitation. We can also readily measure the attraction of the 
earth upon the small globe. This is in fact nothing more nor less 
than the weight of the small globe in the ordinary acceptation of 
the word. We thus can compare the attraction exerted by the 
leaden globe with the attraction exerted by the earth. If the 
centre of the earth and the centre of the leadtm globe were at the 
same distance from the attracted body, then the intensity of their 
attractions ‘would give at once the ratio of their masses by simple 
])roportion. In this case, however, matters are not so simple; the 
leaden ball is only distant by a few’^ inches from the attracted 
ball, while the centre of the earth^s attraction is nearly 4,000 
miles away at the centre of the earth. Allowance has to be made 
for this difference, and the attraction of the leaden sphere has to 
be reduced to what it would be were it removed to a distance 
of 4,000 miles. This can fortunately be effected by a simple 
calculation depending upon the great law that the intensity of 
gravitation varies inversely as the square of the distance. We can 
thus, j)artly by calculation and partly by experiment, compare the 
intensity of the attraction of the leaden sphere with the attraction 
of the earth. It is known that the attractions arc proportional to 
the masses, so that thus the comparative masses of the earth and 
of the leaden sphere have been measured ; and it has been ascer- 
tained that the earth is about half as heavy as a globe of lead 
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of equal size would be. We may thus state finally that the 
mass of the earth is a little more than five times as great as the 
mass of a globe of water equal to it in bulk. 

We have, in our chapter on Gravitation, mentioned the fact that 
a body let fall near the surface of the earth moves through sixteen 
feet ill the first second. This distance varies slightly at different 
paris of the earth. If the earth were perfectly round, then the 
attraction would be the same at every part, and the body would 
fall through the same distance every vvIkto. The earth is not 
round, so the distance which the body falls in one second differs 
slightly at different places. At the pole the radius of the earth 
is shorter than at the equator, and accordingly the attraidion of 
the earth at the pole is great(‘r than at the equator. If we 
had the means of measuring exactly the distance a body would 
fall in one second at the pole and at tlie equator, we would have 
the means of ascertaining the actual shape of the earth. 

It is, however, difficult to measure accurately the distance a 
body will fall in one second. We have, therefore, been obliged 
to resort to other means for measuring the force of attraction 
of the earth at the equator and other accessible parts of its sur- 
face. The methods adopted are founded on the pendulum, which 
is at the same time the sim])lest and one of the most useful 
of philosophical instruments. The ideal pendulum is a small and 
heavy weight suspended from a fixed point by a fine and flexible 
wire. If we draw the pendulum aside from its vertical position 
and then release it, the weight will swing to and fro. 

For its journey to and fro the pendulum requires a certain 
amount of time, but this time does not appreciably depend on the 
length of the arc through which the pendulum swings. To 
verify this very remarkable law, suspend another pendulum 
beside the first, both being of the same length ; draw both pen- 
dulums aside and release them : they swing together and return 
together. This might have been expected. But if we draw 
one pendulum a great deal to one side, and the other only a 
little, the two pendulums still swing sympathetically. This, 
perhaps, would not have been expected. Try it again, with even 
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a still fp*eater difference in the arc of vibration, and still we see 
the two weights occupy the same time for the swing. We can 
vary the experiment in another way. Let us change the weights 
on the pendulums, so that they are of unequal size, though both of 
iron. Shall we find any difference in the periods of vibration ? 
We try again: the period is the same as before; swing them 
through different arcs, large or small, the period is still the same. 
But it may be said that this is due to both weights being of the 
same material. Try it again, using a leaden weight instead of one 
of the iron weights ; the result is identical. Even with a ball of 
wood the period of oscillation is the same as that of the ball of 
iron, and this is true no matter what be the arc through which the 
vibration takes place. 

If, however, we change the lenfjth of tlie wire by which the 
weight is supported, then the period will not remain unchanged. 
This can be very easily illustrated. Take a short pendulum with a 
wire only one-fourth of the length of the long pendulum ; suspend 
the two close together, and compare the periods of vibration of the 
short pendulum with that of the long one, and we find that the 
short pendulum has a period only half that of the long one. We 
may state the result ge.'erally, and say that the time of vibration 
of a pendulum is proportional to the square root of its length. If 
we quadruple the length of the pendulum, we double the time of its 
vibration ; if we increase the length of the pendulum ninefold, we 
increase its period of vibration threefold. 

It is the gravitation of the earth which makes the pendulum 
swing. The greater the gravitation, the more rapidly will the 
pendulum oscillate. This will be easily accounted for. If the earth 
pulls the weight down very quickly, the time will be very short ; if 
the power of the eartVs attraction be lessened, then it cannot pull 
the weight down so quickly, and the period will be lengthened. 

It is possible to determine the time of vibration of the pen- 
dulum with great accuracy. Let it swing for 10,000 oscil- 
lations, and measure the time that these oscillations have con- 
sumed. The arc through which the pendulum swings may not be 
quite constant, but, as we have seen, this does not appreciably 
M 
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affect the iinne of its oscillation. Suppose, then, that an error of 
a second is made in the determination of the time of 10,000 oscil- 
lations ; this will only entail an error of the ten-thousandth part of 
the second in the time of a single oscillation, and will give a corre- 
spondingly accurate determination of the gravity. 

Take a pendulum to the e(piator. Let it perform 1 0,000 oscil- 
lations, and determine carefully the time that these oscillations 
have lequired. Bring the same pendulum to another part of the 
earth, and repeat the experiment. We have thus a means of com- 
paring the gravitation at the two places. There are no doubt a 
multitude of precautions to be observed which need not here con- 
cern us. We need not here enter into details as to the manner in 
which the motion of the pendulum is to be sustained, nor as to the 
effects of changes of temperature in the altemtion of its length. It 
will suffice for us to see how the time of the i)endulum^s swing 
can be measured accurately, and how from that measurement the 
intensity of gravitation can be calculated. 

The pendulum thus enables us to make, with the highest degree 
of accuracy, a gravitational survey of the surface of the earth. We 
cannot, however, infer that gravity alone affects the oscillations of 
the pendulum. We have seen how the earth rotates on its axis, 
and we have attributed to this rotation the bulging of the earth at 
the equator. But the centrifugal force' arising from the rotation 
affects bodies on the surface of the earth. It has the effect of 
decreasing the weight of bodies, and this effect is greatest at the 
equator, and lessens gradually as we approach the poles. Prom 
this cause alone the attraction of the pendulum at the equator is 
less than elsewhere, and therefore the oscillations of the pendulum 
there will take a longer time than at other localities. A part of 
the apparent change in gravitation is thus merely due to the centri- 
fugal force j but there is, besides this, a real change in gravitation. 
At a hasty glance it might be thought that, as there was a pro- 
tuberance of matter at the equator, there ought to be a greater 
attraction at the equator than elsewhere. This is not so. The 
effect of the additional matter is more than compensated by the 
greater distance of the pendulum from the centre of the earth. 
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Indeed^ a moment^s reflection will show that ihe pendulum at the 
pole is, on the whole, nearer to the mass of the earth ^^-enerally than 
the pendulum is at the equator. It shows, in a very marked way, 
how the researches in different branches of science are interwoven 
when we find that, by merely swinging* a pendulum at different 
parts of fhe earth, we are enabled to determine its as ac- 

curately as by the elaborate measurements of the arcs of the 
meridian made at different parts of the earth. 

We defer to a future chapter the important phenomenon of the 
earth’s movement, which is known as precession.'^' In a work 
on astronomy, it does not come within our scope to enter into 
further detail on the subject of our ]>lanet. The surface of the 
earth, its contour and its oceans, its mountain chains and its rivers, 
arc for the jdiysical geograjdier ; while its rocks and their contents, 
its volcanoes and its earthquakes, are to be studied by the geologists 
and the physicists. 
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The special relation in which we stand to one planet of our 
system has necessitated a somewhat different treatment of that 
planet from the treatment appropriate to the others. Wc discussed 
Mercury and Venus as distant objects known chiefly by telescopic 
research, and by calculations of which astronomical observations 
were the foundation. Our knowledge of the earth is of a different 
character, and attained in a different way. Yet it was necessary for 
symmetry that we should discuss the earth after the planet Venus, 
in order to give to the earth its true position in the solar system. 
But now that the earth has been passed in our outward progress 
from the sun, we come to the planet Mars ; and here again we 
resume, though in a somewhat modified form, the methods that 
were appropriate to Venus and to Mercury. 

Venus and Mars have, from one i)oint of view, quite peculiar 
claims on our attention. They are our nearest planetary neigh- 
bours, on either side. We may naturally expect to learn more 
of them than of the other planets farther off. In the case of 
Venus, however, this anticipation can hardly be realised, for, as we 
have already pointed out, its dazzling brilliancy prevents us from 
making a really satisfactory telescopic examination. When we turn 
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to our other planetary neighbour, Mars, we are enabled to learn a 
good deal with regard to his appearance. Indeed, with the excep- 
tion of the moon, we are better acquainted with the details of the 
surface of Mars than with those of any other celestial body. 

This very beautiful planet offers many features for consideration 
besides those presented by its physical structure. The orbit of 
Mars is a very remarkable one, and it was by the observations 
of this orbit that the celebrated laws of Kepler were discovered. 
During the occasional approaches of Mars to the earth, it has been 
possible to measure its distance with accuracy, and thus another 
method of finding the sun^s distance has arisen, which, to say the 
least, may compete in precision with that afforded by the transit 
of Venus ; and it must also be observed that the greatest achieve- 
ment in pure telescopic research which this century has witnessed 
was that of the discovery of the satellites of Mars. 

To the unaided eye, Mars g(‘nerally appears like a star of the 
first magnitude. It is usually to be distinguished by its ruddy 
colour, but the beginner in astronomy cannot rely, for the identi- 
fication of Mars, on its colour only. There are several stars nearly, 
if not quite, as ruddy as Mars. This planet has often been mis- 
taken for the bright star Aldebarau, the brightest star in the 
constellation of the Bull. It often resembles Betelgiieze, a very 
brilliant point in the constellation of Orion. Mistakes of this 
kind will be impossible if the beginner has first learned the principal 
constellations and the principal bright stars. He will then find 
great interest in tracing out the positions of the planets, and in 
watching their ceaseless movements. The position of each planet at 
any time can always be ascertained from the almanac. Sometimes 
the planet will be too near the sun to be visible. It will rise with 
the sun and set with the sun, and consequently will not be above 
the horizon during the night. The best time for seeing one of the 
planets exterior to the earth will be during what is called its opposi- 
tion. The opposition of Mars occurs when the earth comes directly 
between Mars and the sun. In this case, the distance from Mars 
to the earth is less than at any other time. There is also another 
advantage in viewing Mars during opposition. The planet is then 
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at one side of the earth and the sun at the opposite side, so that 
when Mars is high in the heavens the sun is directly beneath the 
earth ; in other words, the planet is then at its greatest elevation 
above the horizon at midnight. Some oppositions of Mars are, 
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Fig. 45. — The orbits of the Earth and of Mars, showing the favouitiblo Opposition 

of 1877. 

however, much more favourable than others. This is distinctly 
shown in Fig. 45, which represents the orbit of Mars and the orbit 
of the Earth accurately drawn to scale. It will be seen that while 
the orbit of the earth is very nearly eircular, the orbit of Mars has a 
very decided degree of eccentricity ; indeed, with the exception of the 
orbit of Mercury, that of Mars has the gi’catest eccentricity of any 
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orbit of the larger planets in oiir system. It will thus be observed that 
the value of an oppositiou of Mars for telescopic purposes will vary 
greatly. The favourable oppositions will be those which occur as 
near as possible to the 20111 of August. The opposite extreme 
will be found in an opposition which occurs near the 22nd of 
February. In the latter case the distance between the planet and 
the earth is nearly twice as great as the former. The last favourable 
opposition occurred in the year 1877. During that opposition, Mars 
was a magnificent object, and received much and deserved atten- 
tion. The favourable oppositions follow each other at somewhat 
irregular intervals; the next will occur in the year 1892, and 
another in the year 1909. 

The apparent movements of Mars are by no means simple. We 
can imagine the embarrassment of the early astronomer who first 
undertook the task of observing or attempting to deci]>her these 
movements. The planet is seen to be a brilliant and consjacuous 
object. It attracts the astronomer^s attention ; he looks carefully, 
and he sees how the planet lies among the constellations with which 
he is familiar. A few nights later he looks at the planet again ; 
but is it exactly in the same place ? He thinks not. He notes more 
carefully than before the place of the planet. He sees how it is 
situated with regard to the stars. Again, in a few days, his obser- 
vations are repeated. There is no longer a trace of doubt about the 
matter — ^Mars has decidedly changed his position. It is a planet, 
a wanderer. Night after night the primitive astronomer is at his 
post. He notes the changes of Mars. He sees that it is now moving 
even more rapidly than it was at first. Is it going to complete the 
circuit of the heavens ? The astronomer determines to watch the 
planet, and see whether this surmise is justified. He pursues his task 
night after night, and at length he begins to think that the planet 
is not moving quite so rapidly as at first. A few nights more, and he 
is sure of the fact : the planet is moving more slowly. Again a few 
nights more, and he begins to surmise that the motion may cease ; 
after a short time the motion does cease, and the planet seems to 
rest; but is it going to remain at rest for ever ? Has its long journey 
been finished ? For many nights this seems to be the case, but at 
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length the astronomer begins to suspect that the planet must be 
commencing to move backwards. A few nights more, and the 
fact is confirmed beyond possibility of doubt, and the extraordinary 
discovery of the direct and the retrograde movement of Mars lias 
been accomplished. 

In the greater part of its journey around the heavens, Mars 
seems to move steadily from the west to the east. It moves 



Fig. 46. — The apparent movements of Mars in 1877. 


backwards, in fact, as the moon moves and as the sun moves. It 
is only during a comparatively small part of its path that these 
complex movements are accomplished which presented such an 
enigma to the primitive observer. We have in the adjoining 
picture the track of the actual journey which Mars accomplished in 
the opposition of 1877. The figure only shows that part of its path 
which presents the anomalous features; the rest of the path is 
pursued, not indeed with uniformity of velocity, but with uni- 
formity of direction. 
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This complexity of the apparent movements of Mars seems, 
at first sig^ht, fatal to the acceptance of any really simple and 
elementary explanation of the planetary motion. If the motion of 
Mars were purely elliptic, how, it may well be said, could it perform 
this extraordinary evolution ? The explanation is to be sought in 
the fact that the earth on which we stand is moving. Even if 
Mars were at rest, the fact that our earth is moving would make 
Mars apj)ear to move. The a 2 )parent movements of Mais are 
thus combined with the real movements. This circumstance will 
not embarrass the geometer. He is able to disentangle the true 
movement of the planet from its association with the apparent 
movement, and to account completely for the very complicated 
observed movement of Mars. Could we transfer our point of view 
from the ever-shifting earth to au immovable standpoint like the 
sun, we should then see that the true sha 2 )e of the orbit of Mars 
was an ellipse, i)erformed by revolving round the sun in conformity 
with the laws of Kepler, discovered by observations on this planet. 

Under the most favourable cireumstauces, the planet Mars, at 
the time of opposition, may approach the earth to a distance not 
greater than about 35,000,000 miles. No doubt this seems an 
enormous distance, when estimated by any standard ada])ted for 
terrestrial measurements ; it is, however, hardly greater than the dis- 
tance of Venus when nearest, and it is much less than the distance 
from the earth to the sun. We have already explained how Wxa forni 
of the solar system is known from Kepler^s laws, and how the 
absolute size of the system and of its various parts can be known 
when the direct measurement of any one part has been accomplished. 
A close approach of Mars affoixls a favourable opportunity for 
measuring his distance, and thus, in a different way, solving the 
same jiroblem as that presented in the transit of Venus. We are 
thus a second time led to a knowledge of the distance of the sun 
and the distances of the planets generally, and to many other 
numerical facts about the solar system. 

A very elaborate and successful attempt was made on the 
occasion of the op]iosition of Mars in 1877 to apply this refined 
method to the solution of the great problem. It cannot be said 
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to have been the first occasion on which this method was supffi^sted, 
or even practically attempted. But the observations and the dis- 
cussions of IS 77 were conducted with a degree of skill and a minute 
attention to all the necessary precautions which render them an 
important contribution to astronomy. Mr. David Gill, now Her 
Majesty Astronomer at the Cape of Good Hope, undertook a 
journey to the Island of Ascension for the purpose of observing the 
parallax of Mars in 1877. On this occasion, Mars approached to 
the earth so closely as to afford an admirable opportunity for the 
application of the method. Mr. Gill succeeded in obtaining a most 
valuable series of measurements, and from them he concluded the 
distance of the sun with an accuiacy not inferior to that attainable 
by the transit of Venus. 

There is yet another method by which Mars can be made to give 
us information as to the distance of the sun. This method is one 
of very great beauty, and is deeply interesting from its connection 
with some of the loftiest mathematical encpiiries. It was fore- 
shadowed in the Dynamical theory of Newton, and was wrought to 
perfection by Le Verrier. It is based upon the great law of gravita- 
tion, and is intimately associated with the splendid discoveries in 
planetary perturbation which form so striking a cha}>ter in modem 
astronomical discovery. 

There is a certain relation known between two quantities which 
at first sight seem quite independent. These quantities are the 
mass of the earth and the distance of the sun. It follows, from 
the measurements of the intensity of gravitation on the earth^s 
surface, and from the relative movements of the sun and of the 
earth, that the sun^s parallax is proportional to the cube root 
of the mass of the earth. There is no uncertainty about this 
result, and the consequence is obvious. If we have the means of 
weighing the earth in comparison with the sun, then the distance 
of the sun can be immediately deduced. How, then, are we to 
place our great earth in the weighing scales ? This is the problem 
which Le Verrier has shown us how to solve, and he does so by 
invoking the aid of the planet Mars. 

If Mars in his revolution around the sun were solely swayed by 
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the attraction of the sun, he would, in accordance with the well- 
known laws of planetary motion, follow for ever the same elliptic 
path. At the end of one century, or even of many centuries, the 
shape, the size, and the position of that ellipse would remain un- 
altered. Fortunately for our present purpose, a disturbance in the 
orbit of Mars is produced by the earth. Although the mass of the 
earth is so much less than that of the sun, yet the earth is still 
large enough to exercise an appreciable attraction on Mars. The 
ellipse described by Mars is consequently not always the same. The 
shape of that ellipse and its position gradually change, so that the 
])Osition of the planet depends upon the mass of the earth. The 
I)lace in which the planet is found can be determined by observa- 
tion j the ])laee which the planet would have had if the earth were 
absent can be found by calculation. The difference between the 
two is due to the attraction of the earth, and, when it has been 
measured, the mass of the earth can be ascertained. The amount 
of displacement increases from one century to another, but as the 
rate of growth is small, ancient observations are necessary to enable 
the measures to be made with ‘accuracy. 

A remarkable occurrence which took place more than two 
centuries ago enables the place of Mars to be determined with 
great precision at that date. On the 1st of October, 1072, three 
independent observers witnessed the oceultation of a star in 
Aquarius by the planet Mars. The place of the star is known 
with accuracy, and hence we are provided with the means of 
accurately defining the point in the heavens occupied by Mars on 
the day in question. From this result, combined with the modem 
meridian observations, we learn that the displacement of Mars by 
the attraction of the earth has, in the lapse of two centuries, grown 
to about five minutes of arc (294 seconds). It has been maintained 
that this cannot be eiToncous to the extent of more than a second, 
and hence it would follow that the earth^s mass is determined to 
about one three-hundredth part of its amount. If no error were 
present this would give the sun's distance to about one nine-hun- 
dredth part. Notwithstanding the intrinsic beauty of this method, 
and the very high auspices under which it has been introduced, it 
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will, we think, hardly be worthy of reliance in comparison with some 
of the other methods. We make no impeachment of the fidelity 
of the observations ; and we feel no doubt that the displacement of 
the planet is mainly, if not entirely, due to the disturbing effect of 
the earth^s attraction ; but it seems quite impossible to be sure that 
some other cause, minute though it must be, may not also have 
contributed to the result. We cannot be absolutely sure that the 
theory is above suspicion. Interesting and beautiful though this 
method may be, we must rather regard it as a striking confirmation 
of the law of gravitation, than as affording an accurate means of 
measuring the sun^s distance. 



Fig. 47. — Relative sizes of Mars and the Earth. 


The close approaches of Mars to the earth afford us opportunities 
for making a careful telescopic scrutiny of his surface. It must 
not be expected that the details on Mars could be delineated \vith the 
same minuteness as those on the moon. Even under the most favour- 
able circumstances. Mars is still more than a hundred times as far 
as the moon, and, therefore, the features on Mars have to be at least 
one hundred times as large if they are to be seen as distinctly as 
the features on the moon. Mars is very much smaller than the 
earth. The diameter of the planet is 4,200 miles, but little more 
than half that of the earth. Fig. 47 shows the com])arative sizes 
of the two bodies. 

We here present to the reader two drawings of the tele- 
scopic appeai-ance of the planet Mars. They were drawn by 
the late Mr. Charles E. Burton,* who employed in the work a 


• « Transactions of the Royal Dublin Society,*' 1880. 
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telescope of moderate dimensions though of great optical perfection. 
Jt seems hard to decline the suggestion that these markings on 
Mars may really coi respond to the divisions of land and water on 
that planet. There are circumstances which strongly suggest that 
water may be present on Mars. At the poles of Mars are large 
white regions, shown to some extent on Mr. Burton^s drawings, 
which undergo periodic changes , and it has been surmised that 
these are due to an accumulation of ice or of snow on the polar 
regions of the planet. On some oecasions, indeed, an ice-cap ** 



May 12, 1871. April 11, 1873. 

Fig 48. — Views of Mais by C. E. Bui ton. 


on Mars, with its brilliancy and its shai^ply-defined margin, is a 
most stiiking feature in the telescopic view of the planet. 

Tn making an examination of the planet, it is to be observed 
that it does not, like the moon, always present the same face 
towards the telescope. Mars rotates upon an axis in exactly the same 
manner as the earth. It is, indeed, not a little remarkable that the 
period required by Mars for one complete rotation is only about half 
an hour more than the period of rotation of the earth. The exact 
period is M hours, 37 minutes, seconds (Proctor). It, therefore, 
follows that the aspect of the planet changes from hour to lunir ; 
the western side gradually sinks from view, the eastern side 
gradually rises into view. In twelve hours the aspect of the planet 
is completely changed. These changes, together with the inevitable 
effects of foreshortening, render it often difficult to identify 
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the objects on the planet with those on the map. The maps, it 
must be confessed, fall very far short of the maps of the moon in 
definiteness and in certainty ; yet there can hardly be a doubt that 
the main features of the planet are to be regarded as thoroughly 
establislied, and some astronomers have given names to aU the 
prominent objects. 

On the question as to the possibility of life on Mars, a few 
words may be added. If we could be certain of the existence of 
water on Mars, then one of the most fundamental conditions would 
be fulfilled ; and even though the atmos]>here on Mars had but few 
points of resemblance in composition or in density to the atmosphere 
of the eai*th, life might still be possible. Yet even if we could 
suppose that a man would find suitable nutriment for his body and 
suitable air for his respiration, it yet seems very doubtful whether 
he would be able to live. Owing to the small size of Mars and 
the smallness of its mass in comparison with the earth, the intensity 
of the gravitation on the surface of Mars would be very different 
to the gravitation on the surface of the earth. We have already 
alluded to the small gravitation on the moon, and in a lesser 
degree the same remarks will apply to Mars. A body which 
weighs on the earth two pounds would on the surface of Mars 
weigh only one pound. Nearly the same exertion which will raise 
a bi) lb. weight on the earth would lift two similar weights on 
Mars. The effect of such changes on man would be indeed 
remarkable. He would experience a buoyancy quite unfamiliar to 
his terrestrial experience. His labours would no doubt be greatly 
lightened under such circumstances. The fatigue of walking 
would be reduced to one-half — ^he would walk up two stejjs of stairs 
at a time with the same exertion required here for one step. If 
he could jump four feet high on the earth, he could with 2)recisely 
the same exertion jump eight feet high on Mars. Yet, notwith- 
standing all this, it may well be doubted whether our organism 
would be adapted to a change so radical and so complete. We 
should imagine that the circulation of the blood and the various 
movements which constitute life would be greatly, and probably 
even fatally, deranged by any such changes. The effect on our system 
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which would arise from a g^reat diminution of gravity may be 
illustrated in the following way : — In the act of jumping from a 
chair to the ground, our body during the act of jumping is to a 
certain extent in the condition in which it would be if we were 
resident on a planet which i)ossessed no power of attraction. A 
moment^s reflection will show this to be the case. There is no 
doubt that a man could not sustain a ton weight in his hand while 
he stood on the earth, yet, while jumping down, a ton or any 
other weight could be held in the hand; for, as it could but 
fall, and as he is falling simultaneously, the exertion of holding 
it in the hand vanishes. During the act of falling, therefore, the 
weight is held in the hand with no exertion, and this is what we 
should find if we were standing on a planet devoid of attracting 
power. 

The earth is attended by one moon. Ju})iter is attended by 
four moons. Mars is a planet revolving between the orbits 
of the earth and of Jupiter. It is a body of the same general 
type as the earth and Jupiter. It is ruled by the same sun, and all 
three planets form part of the same system ; but as the earth has 
one moon and Jupiter four moons, why should not Mars also have 
a moon? No doubt Mars is a small. body, less even than the earth, 
and vastly less than Jupiter. We could not exj)ect Mars to have 
large moons, but why should it be unlike its two neighbours, 
and not have any moon at all ? So reasoned astronomers, but yet 
until recently no satellite of Mars could be found. For centuries 
the planet has been diligently examined with this special object, and 
as failure after failure came to be recorded, the conclusion seemed 
almost to be justified that the chain of analogical reasoning had 
broken down. The moonless Mars was thought to be an exception 
to the rule, that all the great planets outside Venus were dignified 
by an attendant retinue of satellites. 

It seemed almost hopeless to begin again a research which 
had so often been tried, and had so invariably led to disappoint- 
ment; yet, fortunately, the present, generation lias witnessed still 
one more attack, conducted with consummate skill, and with the 
most perfect equipment. This attempt has obtained the success it 
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so well merited, and the result has been the memorable discovery 
of two satellites of Mars. 

This, perhaps the most important telescopic discovery of this 
century, was made by Professor Asaph Hall, the distinguished as- 
tronomer, at the observatory of Washington. Mr. Hall was pro- 
vided with an instrument of colossal proportions and of exquisite 
workmanship, known as the great Washington refractor. It is 
the product of the celebrated workshop of Messrs. Alvan Clark 
and Sons, from which so many large telescopes have proceeded, 
and in its noble proportions far outstripped any other telescope 
ever devoted to the same research. The object-glass measures 
twenty-six inches in diameter, and is hardly less remarkable for the 
perfection of its definition than for its size. Put even the skill of 
Mr. Hall, and the space-penetrating power of his telescope, would 
not on ordinary occasions have been able to discover the satellites 
of Mars. Advantage was prudently taken of that memorable 
opposition of Mars in 1877, when, as we have already described, 
the planet came unusually near the earth. 

It was known that Mars could not have a large moon. Had 
Mars been attended by a moon which was one-hundredth part of 
the bulk of our moon, it must long ago have been discovered. 
Mr. Hall, therefore, knew that if there were any satellites to 
Mars, they must be extremely small, and he braced himself for a 
severe and diligent search. The circumstances were all favourable. 
Not only was Mars as near as it could well be to the earth ; not 
only was the great telescope at Washington the most powerful 
refractor then in existence; but the situation of Washington is 
such, that Mars was seen from the observatory at a high elevation 
in a pure air. It was while the British Association were meeting 
at Plymouth in 1877, that a telegram flashed across the Atlantic. 
Brilliant success had rewarded Mr. HalPs efforts. He had hoped 
to discover one satellite. The discovery of even one would have 
made the whole scientific world ring ; but fortune smiled on Mr. 
Hall. He discovered first one satellite, and then he discovered 
a second ; and in connection with these satellites, he further dis- 
covered a unique fact in the solar system. 
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The outer of the satellites revolves around the planet in the 
period of 30 hours, 1 7 min., 54 secs. ; it is the inner satellite which 
has commanded the attention and curiosity of every astronomer in 
the world. Mars turns round on his axis in a martial day, which 
is very nearly the same length as our day of twenty-four hours. 
The inner satellite of Mars moves round in 7 hours, 39 min., 
14 secs ! The inner satellite, in fact, revolves three times round 
Mars in the same time that Mars can turn round once. This 
circumstance is unparalleled in the solar system ; indeed, as far 
as we know, it is unparalleled in the universe. In ihe ease of our 
own planet, the earth rotates twenty-seven times for one revolu- 
tion of the moon. To some extent the same may be said of 
Jupiter and of Saturn. Avhile in the great system of the sun him- 
self and the planets, the sun rotates on his axis ‘^everal times for 
each revolution of the jdauets. There is no other known case 
where the satellite revolves around the primary more quickly than 
the pinmary rotates on its axis. The anomalous movement of the 
satellite of Mars hns, however, been accounted for. In a sub- 
sequent chapter we shall again allude to this, as it is connected with 
an important d(*partment of modern abtronoiny. 

It will be interesting to endeavour to obtain some notion of the 
])rGbable size of these two satellites of Mars. The average light 
of our full moon has been found, by actual jneasuremeut, to be 
21,000 times that of Vega, a bright star of the first magnitude. 
Were our moon removed to the distance of Mars when the planet 
is nearest to us, due allowance being made for the enfeeblement of 
the solar light, the moon would still appear to us more than half 
as bright (0*5887) as a first magnitude star. But Deimos w\as 
estimated to be no brighter than a star of the twelfth magni- 
tude, of which it takes about 25,120 to give as much light 
as Vega. From this it is evident that if Deimos is made of 
materials similar to our moon, its face must have an area of about 
one 15,000th part of the moon^ or it must be about IS miles in 
diameter. Phobos is brighter by about half a magnitude, and 
would require a diameter of 22J miles of moon material in order 
to reflect the light we actually receive. But Pljobos is so close to 
N 
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Mars that, notwit listandin^ its smallness, it will seem, when seen 
overhead from the surface of the planet, to be about two-thirds the 
size of our moon. The more distant and smaller satellite will 
appear but about a quarter of the size of its rival. 

As the satellites revolve in paths vertieally above the equator of 
their primary, the one less than 4,000 miles and the other only 
some 11,500 miles above the surface, it follows that they can 
never be visible from the poles of Mars; indeed, to see Phohos, 
the observer's planetary latitude must not be above C8|°, or the 
satellite will be hidden by the body of Mars, just as we, in the 
British Islands, would be unable to see an object revolving round 
the earth a few hundred miles above the etpiator. For the same 
reason Phobos will only l)e rather more than one-third of each 
revolution above the horizon of a spectator on the planet. 

Before passing from the attractive subject of the satellites, we 
may just mention two points of a literary character. Mr. Hall 
consulted his classical friends as to the names which should be 
conferred on the two satellites. Homer was referred to, and a 
passage in the Iliad suggested the names Deimos and Phobos. 
These personages were the attendants of Mars, and the lines in 
which they occur have been thus construed by my friend Professor 
Tyrrell 

“ Mars spake, and called Dismay and Rout 
To >ok6 his steeds, and he did on his harness sheen.” 

A curious circumstance with respect to the satellites of Mars 
will be familiar to those who are acquainted with ^^Gullive/s 
Travels.^^ The astronomers on board the flying Island of Laputa 
bad, according to Gulliver, keen vision and good telescopes. 
Gulliver announced that they had found two satellites to Mars, one 
of which revolves round Mars in ten hours. The author has thus 
not only made a correct guess about the number of the satellites, 
but he actually stated the periodic time with considerable accuracy ! 
We do not know what can have suggested the latter guess. A few 
years ago any astronomer reading the voyage to Laputa would have 
said this was absurd. There might be two satellites to Mars no 
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doubt ; but to say that one of them goes round in ten hours would 
be to assert what was impossible ! Yet the truth has been even 
stranger than fiction. 

And now we must bring to a close our account of this beautiful 
and interesting planet. There are many additional features of it 
over which we are tempted to linger, but there are so many other 
bodies which claim our attention in the solar systt^m, so many other 
bodies which exceed Mars in size and intrinsic importance^ that we 
arc obliged to desist. Our next step will not, however, at once 
conduct us to the giant planels. We find outside Mars a host of 
planets, small indeed, but of the greatest interest; and with these 
vve shall find abundant occupation for the following chapter. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE MINOK PLANETS. 

Tho Lesser Members of our System — Bode's Law — The Vacant Bet^on in the 
I^lanetary System — The Kesoarch — Tho Discovery of l*iaz/>i — Was the small 
Bodj*" a Planet ? — Tho Planet hccomes Invisihlo — Gauss undertakes tho Search 
hy Mathematics — The Planet Recovered — Purthor Discoveries — N uiuIxt of 
Minor Planets now known — Tho licgion to he Searched — The Uonstruction of 
the Chart for the Search for Small Planets — How a Minor Planet is Discovered 
— Physical Nature of the Minor Planets— Small Gravitation on tho Minor 
Planets — The Berlin Comj)Utations — How the Minor Planets tell us the 
liistanco of the Sun — Accuracy of the (ibservations — TIow tlu'y may bo Multi- 
plied — Victoria and Sapj>ho— -Tho most perfect Method, 

In our chapters on the Sun and Moon^ on the Earth and Venus, and 
on Mercury and Mars, we have been usually discussing the featun^s 
and the movements of globes of vast dimensions. The least of 
all these bodies is the moon, but even our moou is a ball 2,000 
miles from one side to the other. In approaoliing the subject of 
the minor planets, we must be prepared to find ])lanets of dimensions 
quite inconsiderable in comparison with the great globes of our 
system. No doubt these minor planets are all of them some few 
miles, and some of them a great many miles, in diameter. Were 
they close to the earth they would be conspicuous, and even 
splendid objects ; but as they are so distant they do not, even in 
our greatest telescopes, become very remarkable, while to the 
unaided eye they are totally invisible. 

In a diagram of the orbits of the various planets, it is 
shown that a wide space exists between the orbit of Mars and the 
orbit of Jupiter. It was often surmised that this wide region must 
be tenanted by some other planet. Tlie presumption became much 
stronger when a remarkable law was discovered which exhibited, 
with considerable accuracy, the relative distances of the great 
planets of our system. Take the series of numbers 0, 3, 6, 1 2, 24, 
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48, 96, wboreof each number (except the second) is double of the 
number which precedes it. If we now add four to each, we have 
the series 4, 7, 10, 16, 28, 62, 100. With the exception of the 
fifth of these numbers (28) they are all sensibly proportional to the 
distances of the various planets from the sun. In fact, the dis- 
tances are as follows: — Mercury, 8*9; Venus, 7*2; Earth, 10; 
Mars, 15*2; Jupiter, 52*9; Saturn, 95*4. Althoug^h we have no 
physical reason to offer why this law — known as Bode^s law — should 
be true, yet the fact that it is so nearly true in the case of all the 
known planets, tempts us to ask whether there may not also be a 
planet revolving around the sun at the distance represented by 2S. 

So strongly was this felt that a large number of astronomers 
decided, at the end of the last century, to make a united effort to 
search for the unknown planet. It seemed certain that the planet 
could not be large, otherwise it would have been found long 
ago. If it should exist, then means must be found for dis- 
criminating between the planet and the hosts of stars strewn along 
its path. 

Tlie search for the small planet was soon rewarded by a success 
which has rendered the evening of the first day in this century 
memorable in astronomy. It was in the pure skies of Palermo 
that the observatory was situated, where the memorable dis- 
covery of the first minor planet was accomplished by Piazzi. This 
laborious and accomplislied astronomer had organised a most in- 
genious system of exploring the heavens, which was eminently 
calculated to discriminate a planet from among the stars. On a 
certain night he would select a series of stars to the number of 
fifty, more or less according to circumstances. With his meridian 
circle he determined the places of all the fifty stars. The following 
night, or at all events as soon as convenient, he re-observed the 
whole fifty stars with the same instrument and in the same manner, 
and the whole operation was rei)eated on two, or perhaps more, 
nights subsequently. When the observations were compared 
together he was in possession of some four or more places of each 
one of the stare on four nights, and the whole series was complete. 
He was persevering enough to carry on these observations for very 
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many groups of stars, and at length he was rewarded by a success 
which amply compensated him for all his toil. It was on the 1st 
of January, 1801, that he commenced for the one hundredth and 
fifty-ninth time to observe a group of stars. Fifty stars this night 
wore viewed in his telescope, and their places were carefully 
recorded. Of these objects the first twelve were undoubtedly stars, 
and so to all appearance was the thirteenth, a star of the eighth 
magnitude in the constellation of Taurus. There was nothing to 
distinguish the telesco])ic appearance of this object from all the 
stars which preceded or followed it. The following night Piazzi, 
according to his custom, re-observed the whole fifty stars, and he 
did the same again on the 3rd of January, and once again on the 
4th. He then, as usual, brought together the four places he had 
found for each of the stars on his list. When this was done it was 
at once seen that the thirteenth object on the list was quite a 
different body from the remainder and from all the other stars 
which he had ever observed before. The four j)laces of this 
mysterious object were all different ; in other words, the object was 
in movement, and was therefore a planet. 

A few days^ observation sufficed to show how this little object, 
afterwards called Ceres, revolved around the sun, and how it circu- 
lated in that vacant j)ath intermediate between the path of Mars 
and the path of Jupiter. Great, indeed, was the interest aroused 
by this discovery, and great, indeed, is the influence which it has 
exercised on the progress of astronomy. The majestic planets of 
our system were now to admit a much more humble object to a 
share of the benefits dispensed by the sun. 

After Piazzi had obtained a few observations of the object, and 
after he had fully identified its character as a planet, the season for 
observing this part of the heavens had passed away, and the new 
planet of course ceased to be visible. In a few months, no doubt, 
the same part of the sky would be above the horizon after dark, and 
the stars would of course be seen as before. The planet, how- 
ever, was moving, and would continue to move, and by the time 
the next season had arrived it would have passed off into some 
distant region, and would be again confounded with the stars 
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which it so closely resembled. How, then, was the planet to be 
pursued through its period of invisibility and identified when it 
again came within reach of observation ? 

This difficulty attracted the attention of astronomers, and 
they sought for some method by which the place of the planet 
could be recovered so as to prevent Piazzi^s discovery from 
falling into oblivion. A young German mathematician, whose 
name was Gauss, opened his distinguished career by his suc- 
cessful attempt to solve this problem. A planet, as we have 
shown, describes an ellipse around the sun, and the sun lies at a 
focus of that ellipse. It can be demonstrated tliat when three 
positions of a planet are known, then the ellijise in which that 
planet moves is completely determined. Piazzi had seen the planet 
on at least three occasions, and he had on each occasion measured 
the place which the planet occupied. This information was avail- 
able to Gauss, and the problem which he had to solve may be thus 
stated. Knowing the place of the planet on three nights, it is 
required, without any further observations, to tell what the place 
of the planet will be on a special occasion some months in the 
future. Mathematical calculations, based on the laws of Kepler, 
will enable this problem to be solved, and Gauss succeeded in solving 
it. lie showed that though the telescope of the astronomer was 
unable to detect the planet during its long season of invisi- 
bility, yet the pen of the mathematician could follow it with 
unfailing certainty. When, therefore, the progress of the seasons 
permitted the observations to be renewed, the search was recom- 
menced. The telescope was directed to the point which Gausses 
calculations indicated, and there was the little Ceres. Ever since 
its rediscovery, the planet has been so completely bound in the toils 
of mathematical reasoning, that its place every night of the year 
can be indicated with a fidelity approaching to that attainable with 
the moon or with the great planets of our system. 

The discovery of one minor planet was quickly followed by 
similar discoveries, so that within seven years Pallas, Juno, and 
Vesta were added to the Solar system. The orbits of all these 
bodies lie in the region between the orbit of Mars and of Jupiter, 
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and for many years it seems to have been thought that our planetary 
system was now complete. Forty years later the career of dis- 
covery was again commenced. Planet after planet was added to 
the list ; gradually the discoveries became a stream of increasing 
volume, until in 1884 the total number of the known minor 
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planets exceeded 240. Their distribution in the solar system is 
somewhat as represented in Fig. 49. 

These numerous discoveries are not now accomplished exactly in 
the same way as the original discovery of Piazzi. By the improve- 
ment of astronomical teleseopes, and by the devotion with which 
certain astronomers have applied themselves to this interesting 
research, a special method of observing has been created with the 
distinct purpose of searching for these little objects. 

It is known that the paths in which all the great planets move 
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throug^li the heavens coincide very nearly with the path which the 
sun appears to follow among the stars, and which is known as the 
ecliptic. It is natural to assume that the small planets also move 
in the same great highway, which leads them through all the signs 
of the zodiac in succession. Some of the small planets, no doubt, 
deviate rather widely from the track of the sun, but the great 
majority are still tolerably near it. This consideration at once 
simplifies the search for the new planets. A certain zone extend- 
ing around the heavens is to be examined, but there is little 
advantage in pushing the examination into other parts of the sky. 

The next step is to construct a map containing all the stars in 
this region. This is a task of very great labour ; the stars visible 
in the large telescopes are so numerous that many tens of thousands, 
perhajis we should say hundreds of thousands, are included in the 
region even so narrowly limited. The fact is that many of the 
minor planets now discovered are objeois of extreme minuteness ; 
they can only be seen with very powerful telescopes, and for their 
detection it is necessary to use charts on which even the faintest 
stars are depicted. Many astronomers have concurred in the labour 
of producing these charts. We cannot here mention them all. We 
will therefore only allude to the last series which have appeared — 
they have been prepared by Professor Peters with exquisite care, and 
as, in his hands, they have already served to enable him to discover 
very many new planets, so now he has placed them in the hands of 
astronomers at large who may be cajablc of carrying on this very 
fascinating inquiry. 

The astronomer about to seek for a new planet directs his 
telescope towards that part of the sun^s i^ath which is on the 
meridian at midnight; there, if anywhere, lies the chance of 
success, because that is the region in which a jdanet is nearer to 
the earth than at any other part of its course. Point by point he 
compares his chart with the heavens, and usually he finds the stars 
in the heavens and the stars in the chart to correspond ; but 
sometimes it will happen that a point in the heavens is missing 
from the chart. His attention is at once arrested ; he follows the 
object with care, and if it moves it is a planet. Still he cannot 
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be sure tliat he has really made a discovery ; he has found a planefc 
no doubt, but it may bo one of the host of plane! s already known. 
To clear up this ])()int he must under take a further, and sometimes 
a very laborious, inquiry ; he must trace out all the known planets 
and see whether it is possible for one of them to have been in 
the position on the night in question. If he can satisfy himself 
that no known planet could have been there, he is then entitled 
to announce to his brother astronomers the discovery of a now 
planet. It seems certain that all the more important of the minor 
])lanets have been long since discovered. The recent additions to 
the list are generally extremely minute objects, beyond the powers 
of small telescopes. 

Of the physical nature of these bodies and of the character of 
their surface we are entirely ignorant. It may be, for anything we 
can tell, that these little bodies are miniature globes like our eai*th, 
diversified by continents and by oceans. If there be life on such 
bodies, whose diameter is often not very many miles, that life must 
be something totally different to the life with which we arc familiar. 
Setting aside every other difficulty from the possible absence of 
water and from the great improbability of an atmosphere of a 
density and a composition suitable for respiration, the simple fact 
of gravitation alone would present the most profound contrast to 
the condition of life on the earth. 

Let us attempt to illustrate this point, and suppose that we 
take the case of a minor planet eight miles in diameter, or in round 
numbers one-thousandth part of the diameter of the earth. If we 
further suppose that the materials of the planet arc the same as the 
materials of the earth, it is easy to prove that the gravity on the 
surface of the planet will be only one-thousandth part of the gravity 
of the earth. It follows that the weight of an object on the earth 
would be reduced to the thousandth part if that object were trans- 
ferred to the planet. This would not be disclosed of course by an 
ordinary weighing scales, where the weights are placed in one pan 
and the body to be weighed in the other. Tested in this way a 
body would of course weigh precisely the same anywhere ; for if 
the gravitation of the body is altered, so is also in equal proportion 
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the gravitation of the weights which balance it. But weighed 
with a spring balance the change would be at once evident, and the 
efiPort with which a weight could be raised would be reduced to one- 
thousandth i)art. A load of one thousand pounds could be lifted 
from the surface of the planet by the same effort which would lift 
one pound on the earth ; the effe(*ts which this would produce are 
very remarkable. Let us instance one of them, which involves a 
point of no little interest in some other branches of astronomy. 

A stone thrown up into the air soon falls to the ground. A 
rifle bullet fired straight up into the air will ascend higher and 
higher, until at length its motion ceases, it begins to turn, and falls 
down to the ground. Let us for the moment suppose that we had 
a rifle of infinite strength and gunpowder of unlimited power. As 
we increase the charge we find that the bullet will ascend higher 
and higher, and each time it will take a longer period before it 
returns to the ground. The return of the bullet to the ground 
is, of course, due to the attraction of the earth. This attrac- 
tion acts on the bullet at all times, and gradually lessens the 
velocity, ultimately overcomes the ui)ward motion, and then 
brings the bullet back. It must be remembered that tlie 
efficiency of tlu* attraction decreases when the height is increased. 
Consecpiently when the bullet has a prodigiously great initial 
velocity, in consequence of which it ascends to an enormous height, 
the return of the bullet is retarded by a twofold cause. In 
the first place the distance through which it has to be recalled is 
greatly increased, and in the second place the efficiency of gravita- 
tion in effecting its recall has decreased. The greater the velocity, 
the feebler must be the capacity of gravitation for bringing back 
the body, and thus at length the velocity can be increased to that 
point at which the gravitation, constantly declining as the body 
ascends, is never able to entirely neutralise the velocity, and hence 
we have the remarkable case of a body projected away never to 
return. 

It is possible to exhibit this reasoning in a numerical form, and 
it can be shown that a velocity of six miles a second vertically 
upwards, would suffice to convey a body entirely away from the 
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gravitation of the earth. This velocity is far beyond the utmost 
limits of our artillery. It is, indeed, from twenty to thirty times as 
swift as a cannon shot ; and even if we could produce it, the resistance 
of the air would present an insuperable difficulty. Such reflections, 
however, do not affect the conclusion that there is for each planet 
a certain specific velocity appropriate to that planet, and depending 
solely upon the size and the mass of the planet. 

If we assume for the sake of simplicity that the materials of 
the planets are similar, then the law which ex])ress(*s the critical 
velocity for each planet can be stated in an extremely simple form. 
It is, in fact, simply proportional to the diameter of the planet. 
For a minor planet whose diameler was one-thousandth part of 
lliat of the earth, the critical velocity would be the thousandth 
pai*t of six miles a second — that is about thirty feet j)er second. 
This is a low velocity compared with ordinary standards. A child 
can here toss a ball up fifteen or sixteen feet hii»h, yet to carry 
a ball up this height it must be projected with a velocity of thirty 
feet per second. A child, standing upon a planet eight miles in 
diameter, throws his ball vertically upwards ; up and up the ball 
will soar to an amazing elevation. If the original velocity were 
less than thirty feet per second the ball will at length gradually 
cease moving, will begin to turn, will fall with gradually accele- 
rating velocity, until at length it returns with the same velocity 
with which it had been projected. But if the original velocity 
had been as much or more than thiity feet per second, then the 
ball would soar up and up never to return. In a future chapter it 
will be necessary for us to refer again to this subject. 

The atmosphere surrounding a small planet must, under 
ordinary circumstances, be one of very great rarity. Even sup- 
posing that the quantity of air over each square foot on the small 
planet was as much as that over each square foot on the earth, yet 
the difference in gravitation would cause the wddest difference in 
the density at the surface. It is the weight of the superincumbent 
air which presses on the lower strata and gives them their density. 
If the gravitation were reduced, then the pressure would be lessened 
and the air would expand. We sliould therefore expect to find that 
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the atmosphere surrounding a small planet is of extreme rarity, 
though possibly of enormous volume. 

A great increase in the number of minor planets has re- 
warded the zeal of those astronomers who have devoted their 
labours to this subject. Their success has entailed a vast amount 
of labour on the computers of the Berlin Year-book.^^ That 
useful work in this respect occupies a position which has not been 
taken by our own Nautical Almanac/^ nor by the similar publica- 
tions of other countries. A skilful band of computers make it their 
duty to provide for the Berlin Year-book detailed information as 
to the movements of the minor planets. As soon as a few observa- 
tions of a planet have been obtained the little object passes into the 
secure grasp of the computer; he is able to predict the career of that 
planet for years to come, and such predictions for all the known 
minor planets arc to be found in the annual volumes of the work 
referred to. Tlie growth of discovery has been so rapid, that the 
necessary labour for the preparation of such predictions is now 
enormous. It must be confessed that many of the minor jdanets 
are very faint and otherwise devoid of interest, so that astronomers 
are sometimes templed to concur with the suggestion that a 
proportion of the astronomical labour now devoted to the com- 
putation of the paths of these bodies might be more profitably 
applied. For this it would only be necessary to cast adrift all the 
less interesting members of the host and allow them to pursue 
their paths unwatt*hed by the telescope, or by the still more ceaseless 
tables of the mathematical computer. 

The sun, which controls the mighty planets of our system, does 
not disdain to guide, with equal care, the tiny globes which form 
the minor planets. Each revolves in an elliptic orbit, and at 
certain times some of them approach near enough to the earth to 
have their distances measured. The observations can be made with 
very great precision ; they can be multiplied to any extent that may 
be desired. Some of these little bodies have consequently a great 
astronomical future, inasmuch as they seem destined to determine 
more accurately than Venus or than Mars the true distance from the 
earth to the sun. The smallest of these planets will not answer ; they 
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can only be seen in powerful telescopes^ and they do not admit of 
being measured with the necessary accuracy. It is also obvious that 
the planets to be chosen must come as near the earth as possible. 
They should have orbits possessing a high degree of eccentricity, 
so that when in perihelion and in opposition simultaneously, the 
approach may be made advantageously. Under favourable circum- 
stances, some of the minor planets will approach the earth to a 
distance little more than three-quarters of the distance of the sun. 
These various conditions limit the number of planets available for 
this purpose to about a dozen, of which one or two will usually be 
suitably placed each year. 

For the determination of the sun^s distance, this method by the 
minor planets offers unquestionable advantages. The planet itself 
is a minute star-like point, and the measures are made from it to 
the other stars which are seen near it in the telescope. A few words 
will, perhaps, be necessary at this place as to the nature of the 
measurements referred to. When we speak of the measures from 
the planet to the star we do not refer to what would be perhaps the 
most ordinary acceptation of the expression. We do 7iot mean the 
actual measurement of the number of miles in a straight line be- 
tween the planet and the star. This element, ev(*n if attainable, 
could only be the result of a protracted series of observations of a 
nature which will be explained later on when we come to speak of 
the distances of the stars. The measures now referred to are of a 
very much more simple type ; they merely refer to the apparent dis- 
tance of the objects expressed in angular measure. This angular 
measurement is of a wholly different character to the linear 
measurement, and the two methods may, indeed, lead to results that 
would at first seem pamdoxical. Let us give, as an illustration, the 
case of the group of stars forming the Pleiades, and those which 
form the Great Pear. The latter is a large group, the former is a 
small one. But why do we think the words large and small rightly 
applied here. Each pair of stars of the Great Bear makes a large 
angle with the eye. Each pair of stars in the Pleiades makes a 
small angle, and it is these angles which are the direct objects of 
astronomical measurement. We speak of the distance of the stars, 
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meaning thereby the angle which is bounded by the two lines 
from the eye to the two stars. This is what our instruments are 
able to measure, and it is to be observed that there is no reference to 
linear magnitude at all. Indeed, if wo allude to linear magnitudes, 
it is quite possible, for anything we can tell, that the Pleiades are 
really a much larger group than the Great Pear, and that the ap- 
parent suj^eriorily of the latter is merely due to its being closer to us. 
The most accurate of these angular measures are obtained when two 
stars, or two star-like points, are so close together as to enable them 
to bo included in one field of view of the telescope. Tliere are many 
different forms of apparal us which enable the astronomer to give 
to such measures a precision unattainable in the measurement of 
objects less definitely marked, or at a greater apparent distance. 
The m(‘asures of the distance of the small star-like planet from a 
star are chara(*terised by great a(*curacy, and this is one source of the 
accuracy of the minor jdanet method of finding the sun^s distance. 

But there is another and, perhaps, a weightier argument in its 
favour, the full importance of which has lately begun to be real- 
ized. The real strength of the minor jdanet method rests hardly so 
much on the individual accuracy of the observations, as on the fact 
that from the nature of the method a considerable number of obser- 
vations can be concentrated on the result. It will, of course, be 
understood that when we speak of the accuracy of an observation, it 
is not to be presumed that the observation is entirely free from error. 
Errors always exist, and though the errors be small, yet if the 
total quantity to be measured is small, the error may amount to an 
appreciable fraction of the total. The one way by which the effect 
of errors of observation can be subdued, is by taking the mean of a 
large number of observations. This is the real source of the value of 
the minor planet method. We have not to wait for the occurrence 
of rare events like the transit of Venus. Each year will witness the 
approach of some one or more minor planets sufficiently close to the 
earth to render the observations possible. The varied circumstances 
attending each planet, and the great variety of the observations 
which may be made upon it, will all tend further and further to 
eliminate errors. 
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As the ))lanet pursues its course through the sky, aud as the 
sky is everywhere studded over with countless myriads of minute 
stars, it is evident that the jdanet, itself so like a star, will always 
have some stars in its immediate neighbourhood. As the move- 
ments of the planet are well known, it is possible to foretell where 
it will be on each night that it is to be observed. It is thus pos- 
sible to pre-ai range with observers in widely-difPerent parts of the 
earth as to the observations to be made on each particular night. 

An attempt has only recently been made, on the suggestion of 
Mr. Gill, to carry out this method on a scale commensurate with its 
importance. The planets Victoria and Sa])pho happened, in the 
year 18S2, to approach so close to the earth that arrangements 
were made for simultaneous measurements in both the northern 
and the southern hemispheres. A scheme was completely drawn 
up many months before the observations were to commen(‘e. Each 
observer who participated in the work was thus advised before- 
hand of the stars which were to be employed each night. Viewed 
from any part of the earth, from the Ca^je of Good Hope or from 
Great Britain, the positions of the stars are absolutely unchanged. 
Their distance is so stupendous that a (*hange of place on the earth 
displaces them to no appreciable extent. But the ease is different 
with a minor planet. It is hardly one-millionth part of the dis- 
tance of the stars, and the displacement of the planet when viewed 
from the Cape and when viewed from Europe, is a measurable 
quantity. 

The displacement of the planet is to be eli(*ited by comparison 
between the observations in the northern hemisphere with those in 
the southern hemisphere. The observations in both hemispheres 
must be as nearly simultaneous as possible, due allowance being 
made for the motion of the planet in whatever interval there 
may be. Although every precaution is taken to eliminate the 
errors of each observation, yet the fact remains that we compare 
the measures made by observers in the northern hemisphere, with 
those made by different observers, and of course different instru- 
ments, in the southern hemisphere. In this respect we are at no 
greater disadvantage than in observing the transit of Venus, yet it 
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is possible to obviate even this difficulty, and thus to give the minor 
planet method a great advantage over its rival. The difficulty would 
be overcome if we could conceive that an observer and his observa- 
tory, after making a set of observations on a fine night in the 
northern hemisphere, were by means of the lamp of Aladdin, or 
some similar agency, to be transfermd, instruments and all, to the 
southern hemisphere, and there to repeat the observations. An 
equivalent transformation can be effected without any miraculous 
agency, and in it we have undoubtedly the most perfect mode of 
measuring the sun^s distance with which we are acquainted. This 
method has already been applied with success by Mr. Gill in the 
case of Juno, but there are other planets more favourably situated. 
Take, for instance, one of those minor planets, which sometimes 
approach to within 70,000,000 miles of the earth. When the 
opposition is drawing near, a skilled observer is to be placed at 
some suitable station near the equator. The instrument he is to 
use should be that marvellous piece of mechanical and optical skill 
known as the heliometer.* It can be used to measure stars at a 
greater range than is obtainable with the filar micrometer. The 
measurements are to be made in the evening as soon as the planet 
has risen high enough to enable it to be seen distinctly. The 
observer and the observatory is then to be transferred to the 
other side of the earth. How is this to be done ? Say, rather, 
how we could prevent it being done. Is not the earth rotating 
on its axis, so that in the course of a few hours the observator 
on the equator is carried bodily round for thousands of miles ? As 
the morning approaches the observations are to be repeated. The 
planet is found to have changed its place very considerably with 
regard to the stars. This is partly due to its own motion, but it 
is also largely due to the parallactic displacement arising from the 
rotation of the earth, which may amount to as much as twenty 

* The heliometer id a telescope with its object-i^laBS cut in half along a diameter. 
One or both of these halves can be moved transversely by a screw. Each half 
gives a complete image of the object. The measures are effected by observing how 
many toms of the screw convey the image of the star formed by one half of 
the object-glass to coinoidenoe with the image of the planet formed by the other. 

0 
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seconds. The measures on a single night with the heliometer 
should not have a mean error greater than one-fifth of a second, 
and we might reasonably expect that observations could be secured 
on about twenty-five nights during the opposition. Four such 
groups might be expected to give the sun^s distance without any 
uncertainty greater than the thousandth part of the total amount. 
The chief difficulty of the process arises from the movement of the 
planet during the interval which divides the evening from the 
morning observations. This, it must be admitted, is a drawback 
to the method. It can, however, be avoided by diligent and 
repeated measurements of the place of the planet with respect to 
the stars among which it passes. Let us hope that long ere the 
next transit of Venus approaches, the problem of the sun^s dis- 
tance will have been satisfactorily solved by the minor planets. 
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JUPITER. 

The great Size of Jupiter — CompariRon of his Diameter with that of the Earth — 
Dimensions of tho Planet and his Orbit — His liotation — Comparison of his 
Weight and Bulk with that of the Earth — llolalivo Lightness of Jupiter — IIow 
explained — Jupiter still probably in a Heated Condition — Tho Belts on Jupiter 
— Spots on his Surface — Time of Rotation of different Spots various — Storms 
on Jupiter — Jupiter not Incandescent — The Satellites — Their Discovery — 
Telescopic Appearance— Their Orbits -The Ellipses and Occultations — A Satel- 
lite in Transit — The Velocity of Light Discoveied — How is this Velocity to be 
Measured experimentally? — Determination of the Sun’s Distance by the 
Eclipses of Jupiter’s Satellites — Jupiter’s Satellites domonstiatiug the Co- 
pemican System, 

In our exploration of the beautiful series of bodies which form the 
solar system, we have gradually proceeded step by step outwards 
from the sun. In the pursuit of this method we have now come 
to the splendid planet Jupiter, which wends its majestic way in a 
path immediately outside those orbits of the minor planets which 
we have just been considering. Great, indeed, is the contrast 
between these tiny globes and the stupendous globe of Jupiter. 
Had we adopted a somewhat different method of treatment — had 
we, for instance, discussed the various bodies of our planetary 
system in the order of their magnitude — then the minor planets 
would have been the last to be considered, while the leader of tho 
host would be Jupiter, To this position Jupiter is entitled with- 
out an approach to rivalry. The next greatest on the list, the 
beautiful and interesting Saturn, comes a long distance behind. 
Another great descent in the scale of magnitude has to be made 
before we reach Uranus and Neptune, while still another step 
downwards must be made before we reach that lesser group of 
planets which includes our earth. So conspicuously does Jupiter 
tower over the rest, that even if Saturn were to be augmented by 
o 2 
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all the other globes of our system rolled into one, the united mass 
would still not equal the great globe of J upiter. 

The adjoining picture shows the relative dimensions of Jupiter 
and the earth, and it conveys to the eye a more vivid impression 
of the enormous bulk of Jupiter than we can readily obtain by 
merely considering the numerical statements by which his bulk is to 
be accurately estimated. As, however, it will be necessary to place 
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the numerical facts before our readers, we do so at the outset of 
this chapter. 

Jupiter revolves in an elliptic orbit around the sun in the focus, 
at a mean distance of 482,000,000 miles. The path of Jupiter is 
thus about 5*2 times as great in diameter as the path pursued by 
the earth. The shape of Jupiter^s orbit departs very appreciably 
from a circle, the greatest distance from the sun being 5*45, while 
the least distance is about 4*95, the earth’s distance from the sun 
being taken as unity. Under the most favourable circumstances 
for seeing Jupiter at opposition, it must still be about four times 
as far from the earth as the earth is from the sun. Jupiter will 
also illustrate the law, that the more distant a planet is, the 
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slower IS the velocity with which the orbital motion of the 
planet is accomplished. While the earth passes over eighteen 
miles each second, Jupiter only accomplishes eight miles. Thus 
for a two-fold reason the time occupied by an exterior planet in 
completing a revolution is greater than the period of the earth. 
Not only has the outer planet to pursue a longer course than the 
earth, but the speed is less; it thus happens that Jupiter requires 
4,332’6 days, or about fifty days less than twelve years, to make 
a circuit of the heavens. 

The mean diameter of the great planet is about 85,000 miles. 
We say the mean diameter, because there is a conspicuous difference 
in the case of Jupiter between his equatorial and his polar diameter. 
We have already seen that there is a similar difference in the case 
of the earth, where we find the polar diameter to be shorter than 
the equatorial ; but the disproportion of these two diameters is very 
much larger in Jupiter than in the earth. The equatorial diameter 
of Jupiter is 87,500 miles, while the polar diameter is not more 
than 82,500 miles. The ellipticity of Jupiter thus produced, is 
sufficiently marked to be obvious without any refined measures. 
Around this short diameter the planet spins with what must be 
considered an enormous velocity when we reflect on the size of the 
globe. Each rotation is completed in about 9 hrs. 55 J min. We 
may naturally contrast this with the much slower rotation of our 
earth in twenty-four hours. The difference becomes much more 
striking if we consider the relative speeds at which points on the 
equator of the earth and on the equator of Jupiter actually move. As 
the diameter of Jupiter is nearly eleven times that of the earth, it 
will follow that the actual speed of the equator on Jupiter must be 
about twenty-seven times as great as that on the earth. It is, no 
doubt, to this high velocity of rotation that we must ascribe the 
extraordinary ellipticity of Jupiter; for the rapid rotation causes a 
great degree of centrifugal force, and this bulges out the pliant 
materials of which he seems to be formed. 

Jupiter is, so far as we can sec, not a solid body. This is a 
very important circumstance ; and, therefore, it will be necessary to 
discuss the matter at some little length, as wc here perceive a wide 
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contrast between this great planet and the other planets which have 
previously occupied our attention. From the measurements already 
given it is easy to calculate the bulk or the volume o£ Jupiter. It 
will be found that Jupiter is about 1,200 times as large as the 
earth ; in other words, it would take 1,200 globes, each as large as 
our earth, all rolled into one, to form a single globe as large as 
Jupiter. If, therefore, the materials of which Jupiter is composed 
were of a nature analogous to the materials of the earth, we 
might expeet that the weight of Jupiter would exceed the weight 
of the earth in something like the proportion of their volumes. 
This is the matter now proposed to be brought to irial. Here we 
may at once be met with the query, as to how we are to find the 
weight of Jupiter. It is not an easy matter even to weigh the 
earth on which we stand. How, then, can we weigh a mighty 
planet vastly larger than the earth, and distant from the earth by 
some hundreds of millions of miles ? Truly, this is a noble pro- 
blem. Yet the intelleetual resourees of man are able to aehieve 
this mighty feat of celestial engineering. They are not, perhaps, 
actually able to make the ponderous weighing scales in which the 
great planet is to be east, but they are able to divert to this purpose 
certain natural phenomena which yield the information that is 
required. All such investigations repose on universal gravitation 
as their foundation. The mass of Jupiter attracts other masses in 
the solar system. The efficiency of that attraction is more particu- 
larly shown on the bodies which are near Jupiter. In virtue of this 
attraction certain movements are impressed on those bodies. We 
can observe these movements in our telescopes, we can measure 
their amount, and from such measurements we can calculate the 
mass of the body by which the movements have been produced. 
This is the sole method which we possess for the investigation of 
the masses of the planets ; and, thougli it may be difficult in its 
application — not only from the observations which are required, 
but from the intricacy and the profundity of the calculations to 
which those observations must be submitted — yet in the case 
of Jupiter, at least, there is no rmcertainty about the result. The 
task is, indeed, peculiarly simplified in the case of Jupiter by 
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reason of the beautiful system of four moons by which he is 
attended. These little moons move under the guidance of J upiter, 
and their movements are not otherwise interfered with in a way 
calculated to prevent their use for our present purpose. It is from 
the observations of the satellites of J upiter that we are enabled to 
measure his attractive power, and thence to conclude the mass of 
the mighty planet. 

To those not specially conversant with the principles of 
mechanics, it may seem difficult to realise the accuracy of which 
such a method is capable. Yet there can be no doubt that his 
moons really teach us the mass of Jupiter, and do not leave a 
margin of inaccuracy so great as one hundredth part of the total 
amount. If other confirmation be needed, then other confirmation 
is forthcoming. A minor planet occasionally draws near to the orbit 
of Jupiter and experiences his attraction; the planet is forced to 
swerve from its path, and the amount of its deviation can be mea- 
sured. From that measurement the mass of Jupiter can be com- 
puted by a calculation, of which it would be impossible here even 
to give an outline. The mass of JupitcT, as found from the minor 
planet, agrees with the mass obtained in a totally difEerent manner 
from the satellites. Nor have we here exhausted the resources of 
astronomy in its bearing on this question. We can even discard 
the whole planetary system entirely, and we can invite the occa- 
sional aid of a comet wliich, flashing through the orbits of the 
planets, experiences large and sometimes enormous disturbances. For 
the present it suffices to remark, that on one or two occasions it has 
happened that venturous comets have been near enough to Jupiter 
to feel the efEect of his ponderous body, and then to proclaim by 
their altered movements the magnitude of the mass which has 
affected them. The satellites of Jupiter, the minor planets, and 
the comets, all tell us the mass of Jupiter ; and, as they all give us 
the same result (at least within extremely narrow limits), we can- 
not hesitate to conclude that the mass of the greatest planet of our 
system has been determined with accuracy. 

The results of these measures must now be stated. They show, 
of course, that Jupiter is vastly inferior to the sun — ^that, in fact, 
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it would take about 1,048 Jupiters, all rolled into one, to form a 
globe equal in to the sun. They also show us that it would 

310 globes as heavy as our earth to counterbalanoe the 
weight of Jupiter. 

No doubt this shows Jupiter to be a body of the most majestic 
mass; but the real point for consideration is not that Jupiter is 310 
times, as heavy as the earthy but that he is not a great deal more. 
Have we not stated that Jupiter is 1,200 times as large as the earth ? 
IIow then comes it that he is only 310 times as heavy? This 
points at once to some fundamental contrast between the constitu- 
tion of Jupiter and of the earth. IIow are we to explain this 
difference ? We can conceive of two explanations. In the first 
place, it might be supposed that Jupiter is constituted of materials 
partly or wholly unknown to us on the earth. There is, however, 
an alternative supposition at once more philosophical and more 
consistent with the evidence. It is true that we know little or 
nothing of what the elementary substances on Jujntcr may be, but 
one of the great discoveries of modem astronomy had taught us some- 
thing of the elementary bodies present in other bodies of the uni- 
verse, and has fully demonstrated that to a large extent they are 
identical with the elementary bodies on the earth. We shall have 
occasion to dwell on this very important subject in a future chapter, 
and accordingly we now merely refer to it for the purpose of 
justifying the assumption, that the materials of Jupiter are not 
entirely different from those on the earth. And if Jupiter be com- 
posed of bodies resembling those on the earth, there is one way, 
and only one, in which we can account for the disparity between 
his size and his mass. Perhaps the best way of stating the argu- 
ment will be found iti a retrospective glance at the probable past 
history of the earth itself, for it seems not impossible that the pre- 
sent condition of Jupiter was itself foreshadowed by the condition 
of our earth countless ages ago. 

In a previous chapter we had occasion to point out how the 
earth seemed to be cooling from an earlier and highly-heated con- 
dition. The further we look back the hotter seems to have been 
the earth, and if we project our glance back to an epoch suffi- 
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ciently remote, we see that it must have been so hot that life on 
its surface would be impossible. Back still earlier, we see the 
heat to have been such that water could not rest on the earth ; and 
hence it seems likely that at some incredibly remote epoch all the 
oceans now reposing on the surface of the earth, and perhaps a 
considerable portion of its more solid materials, must have been 
actually in vapour. Such a transformation of the globe would not 
alter its mass, for the materials weigh the same whatever be 
their condition as to temperature, but it would alter to the most 
remarkable extent the size of our globe. If all our oceans were 
transformed into vapour, our atmosphere, charged with mighty 
clouds, would have a mass some hundreds of times greater than 
that which it has at present, and the size of the globe would be 
correspondingly swollen. Viewed from a distant planet, the cloud- 
laden atmosphere would seem to indicate the size of our globe, and 
its density would accordingly be concluded to be very much less 
than it is at present. 

From these considerations it will be manifest that the dis- 
crepancy between the size and the weight of Jupiter, as contrasted 
with our earth, would be completely removed if we supposed that 
Jupiter was at the present day a highly-heated body in the 
condition of our earth countless ages ago. Every circumstance 
of the planet tends to justify this reasoning. We have assigned 
the smallness of the moon as a reason why the moon has cooled 
sufficiently to make its volcanoes silent and still. In the 
same way the smallness of the earth, as compared with Jupiter, 
accounts for the fact that Jupiter still retains a large part of its 
original heat, while the smaller earth has dissipated most of its 
store. This argument is illustrated and strengthened when we 
introduce other planets into the comparison. As a general 
rule we find that the smaller planets, like the earth and Mars, 
have a high density, indicative of a low temperature, while 
the giant planets, like Jupiter and Saturn, have a low density, 
suggesting that they still retain a large part of their original heat. 
We say original heat^^ for the want, perhaps, of a more correct 
expression ; it will, however, indicate that we do not in the least 
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refer to the solar heat, of which, indeed, the great outer planets 
receive much less than those nearer the sun. Where the original 
heat may have come from is a matter still confined to the province 
of speculation. 

A complete justification of these views with regard to Jupiter 
is to be found when we make a minute telescopic scrutiny of its 
surface ; and it fortunately happens that the size of the planet is 
so great that, even at a distance of more millions of miles than 
there are days in the year, we can still trace out on its surface 
some of the characteristic features. 

Plate XI. gives a series of four different views of the planet 
Jupiter. It has been copied from the very admirable drawings of 
this object made by Mr. L. Trouvelot at the Astronomical Obser- 
vatory of Hansard College, United States. The first picture shows 
the appearance of the planet on February 2nd, 1872, through a 
powerful refracting telesoojie. We at once notice in this dmwing 
that the outline of Jupiter is distinctly elliptical. The surface of 
the planet usually shows the remarkable series of belts here repre- 
sented; these belts are nearly parallel to each other, and to the 
equator of the planet. 

When Jupiter is observed for an hour or two, the appearance 
of the belts undergoes some changes. These are partly due to the 
regular rotation of the planet on its axis, which, in a i)eriod of less 
than five hours, will completely carry away the hemisphere we first 
saw and replace it by the hemisphere originally at the other side. 
But besides the changes thus arising, the belts and other features 
on the planet are also very variable. Sometimes new belts or mark- 
ings appear, and old ones disappear ; in fact, a thorough examina- 
tion of Jupiter will demonstrate the very remarkable fact that there 
are no permanent marks whatever upon the planet. We are here 
immediately reminded of the contrast between J upiter and Mars ; 
on the smaller planet the markings are almost entirely permanent, 
and it has been possible to construct maps of the surface with 
tolerably accurate detail; a map of Jupiter is, however, an im- 
possibility — the drawing of the planet which we make to-night will 
be different to the drawing of the same hemisphere made a few 
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weeks hence. In this respect there is an analogy between the 
appearance of Jupiter and the appearance of the sun. 

It should, however, be noticed that spots occasionally appear on 
the planet, which seem of a rather more permanent character than 
the belts. We may especially mention the object known as the 
great Red Spot, which has been a very remarkable feature upon 
Jupiter since the year 1878, and is probably shown on some of the 
drawings made several years earlier. 

The conclusion is irresistibly forced upon us, that when we look 
at the surface of Jupiter we are not looking at any solid body. The 
want of permanence in the features of the planet would be intel- 
ligible, if the surface we see be merely an atmosphere laden with 
clouds of such density that our vision can never penetrate to the 
interior of the planet. The belts especially support this view ; we 
are at once reminded of the equatorial zones on our own earth, and 
it is not at all unlikely that an observer sufficiently remote from 
the earth to obtain a just view of its appearance would see upon its 
surface more or less perfect cloud-belts suggestive of those on 
Jupiter. A view of our earth would be, as it were, intermediate 
between a view of Jupiter and of Mars. In the latter case the 
a])pearance of the permanent features of the planet is but to a 
trifling extent ever obscured by clouds floating over the surface. 
Our earth would always be i)artly, and often perhaps very largely, 
covered with cloud, while Jupiter seems at all times completely 
enveloped. 

From another kind of observation we are also taught the 
important truth that Jupiter is not, superficially at least, a solid 
body. The period of the rotation of Jupiter around its axis is 
derived from the observations of certain spots, which present suffi- 
cient definiteness and sufficient permanence to be suitable for the 
purpose. Suppose one of these spots to lie at the centre of the 
planet^s disc; its position is carefully measured, and the time is 
noted. As the hours pass on, the spot moves to the edge of the 
disc, then round the other side of the planet, and back again to the 
visible disc. When the spot regains the position originally occu- 
pied the time is again taken, and the interval which has elapsed is 
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called the period of rotation of the planet. If Jupiter were a 
solid, and if all these features were fixed upon its surface, then it is 
perfectly clear that the time of rotation as found by any one spot 
would coincide precisely with the time yielded by any other spot ; 
but this is not found to be the case. In fact, it would be nearer 
the truth to say that each spot gives us its own special period. 
Nor are the differences very minute. It has been found that the 
time in which the red spot is carried round is five minutes longer 
than that required by certain white spots near the equator, while 
cei’tain small black spots have been found to accomplish the journey 
in even two minutes less. It may, therefore, be regarded as cer- 
tain that the globe of Jupiter, so far as we can see it, is not a solid 
body. It consists, on the exterior at all events, of clouds and 
vaporous masses, which seem to be agitated by storms of the utmost 
intensity, if we may judge from the ceaseless changes of the 
planet^s surface. 

It is well known that the tempests by which the atmosphere 
surrounding the earth is convulsed, are all ultimately to be attributed 
to the heat of the sun. It is the heat of the sun which, striking on 
the vast continental masses, warms the air in contact therewith. This 
heated air becomes lighter and rises, while air to supply its place 
must flow in along the surface. The current of air so produced 
forms a breeze or a wind; while, under exceptional circumstances, 
we have the phenomena of cyclones and of hurricanes, all ultimately 
due to the sun^s heat. Need we add that the rains, which so often 
accompany the storms, have also arisen from the sun^s heat, which 
has distilled from the wide expanse of ocean the moisture by which 
the earth is refreshed*? 

The storms on Jupiter seem to be vastly greater than those on 
the earth. Yet the intensity of the sun^s heat on Jupiter is only a 
mere fraction, less indeed than the twenty-fifth part, of the sun^s 
heat on the earth. It is incredible that the motive power of the 
appalling tempests on the great planet can be entirely, or even 
largely, due to the feeble influence of solar heat. We are, there- 
fore, led to seek for some other source for these disturbances. That 
source appears obvious when we admit that Jupiter still retains a 
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large prc^rtion of its primitive internal heat. Just as the sun 
himself is distracted by the most violent tempests in consequence of 
his internal heat^ so, in a lesser degree, do we observe the same 
phenomena in Jupiter. It may also be noticed that the spots on 
the sun are usually, in more or less regular zones, parallel to the 
equator of the sun, and in this respect, not dissimilar to the belts 
on Jupiter. 

It being admitted that Jupiter still retains some of its internal 
heat, the question remains as to how much. It is, of course, 
obvious that the heat of Jupiter is incomparably less than the heat 
of the sun. The brilliancy of Jupiter, which makes it an object 
of such splendour in our midnight sky, is only derived from the 
same source which illuminates the earth, the moon, or the other 
planets. Jupiter, in fact, shines by reflected sunlight, and not in 
virtue of any brilliancy of his own. A beautiful proof of this 
truth is familiar to every user of a telescope. The little satellites 
of Jupiter sometimes come between him and the sun, and they cast 
a shadow on Jupiter. That shadow is black, or, at all events, it 
seems black, relatively to the brilliant surrounding surface of the 
planet, whence it must be obvious that J upiter is indebted only to 
the sun for its brilliancy. The satellites supply another interesting 
proof of this truth. A satellite sometimes enters into the shadow 
of Jupiter, and lo ! the satellite vanishes. It vanishes because 
Jupiter has cut ofE the supply of sunlight which previously 
rendered the satellite visible. But Jupiter is not himself able to 
offer the satellite any light in place of the sunlight which he has 
intercepted.* 

Enough, however, has been demonstrated to enable us to pro- 
nounce on the question as to whether Jupiter can be a body in- 
habited by living beings, as we understand the term. Obviously it 
cannot. The internal heat and the fearful tempests seem to preclude 
the possibility of organic life, even were there not other arguments 
against it. It may, however, be contended, with perhaps some 
plausibility, that Jupiter has in the distant future the prospect of a 

♦ It is only right to add that some observers believe that, under exceptional cir- 
cumstanoee, pointa of Jupiter have shown some slight degree of intrinsic light 
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g^lorious career as the residence of organic life. The time will 
assuredly come when the internal heat must subside, when the 
clouds will gradually condense into oceans. On the surface it 
may then be that dry land will appear, and thus J upiter may be 
rendered habitable. 

From this sketch of the planet itself we now turn to the 
interesting and beautiful system of four satellites with which 
Jupiter is attended. We have, indeed, already found it necessary 
to allude more than once to these little bodies, but not to such an 
extent as to interfere with the more formal treatment which they 
are now to receive. 




Fig. 61 . — Jupiter and his Four Satellites as seen in a tcloscopo of low power. 

The discovery of these satellites may be regarded as marking an 
important epoch in the history of astronomy. They are objects 
situated in a remarkable manner on the border line which divides 
the objects visible to the unaided eye from those which require tele- 
scopic aid. It has been stated frequently that these objects have 
been seen with the unaided eye; but without entering into any 
controversy on the matter, it is sufficient to recite the well-known 
fact that, notwithstanding Jupiter had been familiar to the un- 
aided eyes for countless centuries, and in the clearest skies, yet no 
one ever discovered the satellites until Galileo turned his newly- 
invented telescope upon them. This telescope was no doubt a very 
feeble instrument, but the feeblest instrument is quite adequate to 
show objects so close to the limit of visibility. 

The view of the planet and its elaborate system of four satel- 
lites, as shown in a telescope of moderate power, is represented 
in Fig. 61. We here see the globe of the planet, and nearly in 
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a line with its centre lie four small objects, three on side and one 
on the other. These little objects resemble stars, but they can be 
distinguished from stars by their ceaseless movements around the 
planet which they never fail to accompany during his entire circuit 
of the heavens. There is no more pleasing spectacle for the student 
of the heavens than to follow with his telescope the movements of 
this beautiful system. 

j7 day»_ 



52. ^Disnppoarances of Jupiter^s SateUites. 

In Fig. 62 we have represented some of the various pheno- 
mena whkh the satellites present. The long black shadow is 
that produced by the interposition of Jupiter m the path of the 
sun's rays The second satellite is immersed in this shadow, 
and consequently eclipsed. The eclipse of a satellite must not ^ 
attributed to the intervention of the body of Jupiter between the 
satellite and the earth. This occurrence is called an occultation, and 
the third satellite is shown in this condition. The second and the 
third satellites are thus alike invisible, but the cause of the invisi- 
bmty is quite different in the two cases. The eclipse is much the 
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more striking phenomenon of the two^ because the satellite^ at the 
moment it plunges into the shadow^ is still at some apparent distance 
from the edge of the planet, and is thus seen clearly up to the 
moment of the eclipse. In an occultation the satellite in passing 
behind the planet is, at the time of disappearance, close to the 
planet^s bright edge, and the extinction of the light of the satellite 
cannot be observed with the same distinctness as the occurrence of 
an eclipse. A satellite also assumes another remarkable situation 
when it is in the course of transit over the face of the planet. 
The satellite itself is not always very easy to see under such 
circumstances, but the beautiful shadow which it casts forms a 
sharp black spot on the surface of the planet; the satellite may, 
indeed, sometimes cast a shadow on the planet even though it 
be not actually at the moment in front of the planet, so far as 
the earth is concerned. A case of this kind has been already 
exhibited in Plate XI., in which we see the small disc of the second 
satellite near the edge of the planet while the shadow is a well- 
marked black spot on its surface. 

The periods in which the four satellites of Jupiter revolve 
around him are respectively, 1 day 18 hrs. 27 min. Si secs, for the 
first; 3 days 13 hrs. 13 min. 42 secs, for the second ; 7 days 3 hrs. 
42 min. 33 secs, for the third; and 16 days 16 hrs. 32 min. 11 secs 
for the fourth. We thus observe that the revolutions of Jupiter^s 
satellites are much more rapid than that of our moon. Even the 
slowest and most distant satellite on Jupiter requires for each 
revolution less than two-thirds of an ordinary lunar month. The 
innermost satellite, revolving as it does in less than two days, pre- 
sents a striking series of ceaseless and rapid changes, and during 
every revolution it becomes eclipsed. The distance from the centre 
of Jupiter to the orbit of the innermost satellite is about a quarter 
of a millfon miles, while the radius of the outermost is a little 
more than a million miles. The second of the satellites proceeding 
outwards from the planet is almost the same size as our moon ; 
the other three satellites are larger; the third is the greatest of all, 
and has a diameter considerably greater than that of the moon. 

Among the many interesting astronomical investigations to 
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which the observations of Jupiter’s satellites has given rise, no 
doubt the most celebrated is that made by Eoemer, which led to 
the discovery of the velocity of light. 

The eclipses of Jupiter^s satellites had been observed for many 
years, and the times of their occurrence had been recorded. At 
length it was perceived that a certain order reigned among the 
eclipses of the satellites, as among all other astronomical pheno- 
mena. When once the laws, according to which the eclipses 
recurred, had been perceived, the usual consequence followed. 
It became possible to predict the time at which the eclipses 
would occur in future. Those predictions were made, and it was 
found that the predictions were approximately verified. Further 
improvements in the calculations were made, and it was sought 
to predict the time with still greater accuracy. But when it 
came to naming the actual minute at which the eclipse should 
occur, the predictions were not always successful. Sometimes the 
eclipse was five or ten minutes too scon. Sometimes it was five or 
ten minutes too late. Discrepancies of this kind always demand 
attention. It is, indeed, by such discrepancies that discoveries are 
often made, and one of the most interesting discoveries is that 
now before us. 

The irregularity in the recurrence of the eclipses was at length 
perceived to observe certain rules. It was notieed that when the 
earth was near to Jupiter the eclipse generally occurred before 
the predicted time ; while when the earth happened to be at 
the side of its orbit away from Jupiter, the eclipse occurred 
after the predicted time. Once this was proved, the great dis- 
covery was quickly made. When the satellite enters the shadow 
its light gradually decreases until it disappears. It is the last 
ray of light from the eclipsed satellite that gives the time 
of the eclipse; but that ray of light has to travel from the 
satellite to the earth and enter our telescope before we can note 
the occurrence. It used to be thought that light travelled instan- 
taneously, so that the moment the eclipse occurred was assumed 
to be the moment when the eclipse was seen in the telescope. 
This was now perceived to be incorrect. It was found that light 
p 
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took time to travel. When the earth was near Jupiter the light 
had only a short journey, the intelligence of the eclipse arrived 
quickly, and the eclipse happened sooner than the calculations indi- 
cated. When the earth occupied a position far from Jupiter the 
light had a longer journey, and took more than the average time, 
so that the eclipse was later than the prediction. This simple 
explanation removed the difficulty attending the predictions of the 
eclipses of the satellites. But the discovery had a significance far 
more momentous. We learned from it that light had a measurable 
velocity, which, according to recent researches, amounts to 185,000 
miles per second. 

One of the most celebrated methods of measuring the distance 
of the sun is derived from a combination of experiments on the 
velocity of light with astronomical measurements. This is a 
method of considerable refinement and interest, and although it 
does not satisfy all the necessary conditions of a perfectly satisfac- 
tory method, yet it is impossible to avoid some reference to it here. 
Notwithstanding that the velocity of light is so stupendous, it 
has been found possible to measure that velocity by actual trial. 
This is one of the most delicate experimental researches that has 
ever been undertaken. If it be difficult to measure the speed of a 
rifle bullet, what shall we say of the speed of a ray of light, which is 
nearly a million times as great ? How shall we devise an apparatus 
subtle enough to measure the velocity which would girdle the earth 
at the equator no less than seven times in a single second of time ? 
All ordinary contrivances for the measurement of velocity are here 
futile; we have to devise an instrument of a wholly different 
character. 

In the attempt to measure the speed of a moving body we first 
mark out a certain distance, and then measure the time which the 
body requires to traverse that distance. We determine the velocity 
of a railway train by the time it takes to pass from one mile post 
to the next. We measure the speed of a rifle bullet by an ingenious 
contrivance really founded on the same principle. The greater the 
velocity, the more desirable is it that the distance traversed during 
the trial shall be as large as possible. In dealing with the measure- 
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ment of the velocity of lights we therefore choose for our measured 
distance the greatest length that may be convenient. It is, 
however, necessary that the two ends of the line shall be visible 
from each other. A hill a mile or two away will form a suitable 
site for the distant station, and the distance of the selected point 
on the hill from the observer must be carefully measured. The 
problem is now easily stated. A ray of light is to be sent from 
the observer to the distant station, and the time occupied by that 
ray in the journey is to be measured. We may suppose that 
the observer, by a suitable contrivance, has arranged a lantern 
from which a thin ray of light issues. Let us assume that 
this ray of light travels all the way to the distant station, and 
there falls upon the surface of a reflecting mirror. Instantly the 
ray of light will be diverted by reflection into a new direction 
depending upon the inclination of the mirror. By suitable adjust- 
ment the latter can be so placed that the light shall fall perpen- 
dicularly upon it, in which case the ray will of course simply return 
along the direction in which it came. Let the mirror be flxed in 
this position throughout the course of the experiments. It follows 
that a ray of light starting from the lantern will be returned to the 
lantern after it has made the journey to Ihe distant station and 
back again. Imagine, then, a little shutter placed in front of the 
lantern. We open the shutter, the ray streams forth to the remote 
reflector, and back again through the opening. But now, after 
having allowed the ray to pass through the shutter, suppose we try 
and close it before the ray has had time to get back again. What 
fingers could be nimble enough to do this ? Even if the distant 
station were ten miles away, so that the light had a journey of ten 
miles in going to the mirror and ten miles in coming back, yet the 
whole course would be accomplished in about the nine thousandth 
part of a second — a period so short that even were it a thousand 
times as long it would hardly enable manual dexterity to close the 
apertijre. Yet a shutter can be constructed which shall be sufficiently 
delicate for the purpose. 

The principle of this beautiful method will be sufficiently obvious 
from the diagram on the next page (Fig. 53). The figure exhibits 
p 2 
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a rough view of the lantern and the observer, and in front of both 
is a large wheel with projecting teeth. Each tooth as it passes 
round eclipses the beam of light emerging from the lantern, and 
also the eye, which is of course directed to the mirror at the distant 
station. In the position of the wheel here shown the ray from the 
lantern will pass to the mirror and back so as to be visible to 
the eye, but if the wheel be rotating it may so hapj>en that the 
beam after leaving the lantern will not have time to return before 
the next tooth of the wheel comes in front of the eye and screens 
it. If the wheel be urged still faster the next tooth may have 



Fig. 63. — ^Mode of Measuring the Velocity of Light 

passed the eye so that the ray again becomes visible. The speed 
at which the wheel is rotating can be measured. We can thus 
determine the time taken by one of the teeth to pass in front of 
the eye ; we have thus a measure of the time occupied by the ray 
of light in the double journey, and hence we have a measurement 
of the velocity of light. 

It thus appears that we can tell the velocity of light cither by 
the observations of Jupiter^s satellites or by experimental inquiry. 
If we take the latter method, then we are entitled to deduce remark- 
able astronomical consequences. We can, in fact, employ this 
method for solving that great problem so often referred to — the 
distance from the earth to the sun — though it cannot compete in 
accuracy with some of the other methods. 

The dimensions of the solar system are so considerable that a 
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sunlieam requires an appreciable interval of time to span the abyss 
which separates the earth from the sun. Eight minutes is approxi- 
mately the duration of the journey, so that at any moment we see 
the sun as it appeared eight minutes earlier to an observer in its 
immediate neighbourhood. In fact, if the sun were to be suddenly 
blotted out it would still be seen shining brilliantly for eight 
minutes after it had really disappeared. We can determine this 
period of time from the eclipses of Jupiter^s satellites. 

So long as the satellite is shining it radiates a stream of light 
across the vast space between Jupiter and the earth. When the 
eclipse has commenced the little orb is no longer luminous, but 
there is, nevertheless, a long slender stream of light on its way, 
and until all this has poured into our telescopes we still see the 
satellite shining as before. If we could calculate the moment 
when the eclipse really took place, and if we could observe the 
moment at which the eclipse is seen, the difference between the two 
gives the time which the light occupies on the journey. This can be 
found with some accuracy ; and, as we already know the velocity 
of light, we can ascertain the distance of Jupiter from the earth; 
and hence deduce the scale of the solar system. It must, how- 
ever, be remarked that at both extremities of the i)rocess there 
are characteristic sources of uncertainty. The occurrence of the 
eclipse is not an instantaneous phenomenon. The satellite is large 
enough to require an appreciable time in crossing the boundary 
which defines the shadow, so that the observation of an eclipse is 
not sufficiently precise to form the basis of an important and 
accurate measurement.* Still greater difficulties accompany the 
attempt to define the true moment of the occurrence of the eclipse 
as it would be seen by an observer in the vicinity of the satellite. 
For this we would require a far more perfect theory of the move- 
ments of Jupiter^s satellites than is at present attainable. This 
method of finding the sun^s distance holds out no prospect of a 

♦ Professor Pickering, of Cambridge, Mass., has, however, effected the important 
improvement of measuring the decline of light of the satellite imdergoing eclipse by 
the photometer. Much additional precision may be anticipated in the results of 
such observations. 
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result accurate to the one-thousandth part of its amount, and we 
may discard it, inasmuch as the other methods available seem to 
admit of much higher accuracy. 

The satellites of Jupiter have special attractions for the mathe- 
matician, who finds in them a most striking instance of the univer- 
sality of the law of gravitation. The satellites are, of course, 
mainly controlled in their movements by the attraction of the 
great planet; but they also attract each other, and two curious 
consequences are the result. 

The mean motion of the first satellite in each day about the 
centre of Jupiter is 203^*4890. That of the second is 1 01*^*3748, 
and that of the third is 50 17 7. These quantities are so related 
that the following law will be found to be observed : 

The mean motion of the first satellite added to twice the mean 
motion of the third is exactly equal to three times the mean motion 
of the second. 

There is another law, which is of an analogous character, and is 
thus expressed (the mean longitude being the angle between a 
fixed line and the radius to the mean place of the satellite) : If to 
the mean longitude of the first satellite we add twice the mean 
longitude of the third, and subtract three times the mean longitude 
of the second, the difference is always 180®. 

It was from observation that these laws were first discovered to 
bo true. Laplace, however, showed that if the satellites revolved 
nearly in this way, then their mutual perturbations, in accordance 
with the law of gravitation, would preserve them in this relative 
position for ever. 

It follows from the second law that when two of the satellites 
are in line on one side of Jupiter the other satellite must be in the 
same line on the opposite side of the planet. The fourth satellite 
does not enter into consideration in these laws. 

We shall conclude with the remark, that the discovery of Ju- 
piter^s satellites was really the great confirmation of the Copemican 
theory. Copernicus had asked the world to believe that our sun 
was a great body, and that the earth and all the other planets were 
small bodies revolving around the great one. This doctrine, so 
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repugnant to the theories previously held, and to the immediate evi- 
dence of our senses, could only be established by a refined course of 
reasoning. The discovery of J upiter^s satellites was very opportune. 
Here we had an exquisite ocular demonstration of a system, though, 
of course, on a much smaller scale, precisely identical with that 
which Copernicus had proposed. The astronomer who had watched 
Jiipiter^s moons circling around their primary, who had noticed 
their eclipses and all the interesting phenomena attendant on them, 
saw before his eyes, in a manner wholly unmistakable, that the 
great planet controlled these small bodies, and forced them to 
revolve around him, and thus exhibited a miniature of the great 
solar system itself. As in the case of the spots on the sun, 
Galileo^s announcement of this discovery was received with incredu- 
lity by those philosophers of the day, who believed that everything 
in nature was described in the writings of Aristotle. One eminent 
astronomer, Clavius, said that to see the satellites one must have 
a telescope which would produce them ; but he changed his mind 
as soon as he saw them himself. Another philosopher, more pru- 
dent, mfused to put his eye to the telescope lest he should see them 
and be convinced. He died shortly afterwards. ^ I hope,^ said the 
caustic Galileo, ^ that he saw them while on his way to heaven.^ * 


• <. Kowcomb*8 Popular Astronomy/* p 836. 
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SATUIIN. 

The Position of Saturn in the System — Saturn one of the Three most Interesting 
Objects in the Heavens — Compared with Jupiter — Saturn to the Unaided Eye 
— Statistics relating to the Planet — Density of Saturn — Lighter than Water — 
The Kosearches of Galileo — What ho found in Saturn — A Mysterious Object — 
The Discoveries made by Huyghens half a Century later — How the Existence of 
the King was Demonstrated — Invisibility of the Rings every Fifteen Years— 
The Rotation of the Planet — The Celebrated Cypher — The Explanation — 
Drawing of Saturn — The Dark liine — W. Herschol’s Researches — Is the 
Division in the Ring really a Separation P — Possibility of Deciding the Ques- 
tion — The Ring in a Critical Position — Are there other Divisions in the Ring ? 
— The Third Ring —Has it appeared but recently ? — Physical Nature of 
Saturn’s Rings — Can they be Solid? — Can they oven be Slender Rings? — 
Fluid — Probable Nature of the Rings — A Multitude of Small Satellites — 
Analogy of the Rings of Saturn to the Group of Minor Planets — Problems 
Suggested by Saturn — The Group of Satellites to Saturn — The Discoveries of 
Additional Satellites — The Orbit of Saturn not the Frontier of our System. 

At a profound distance in space, which sometimes approaches to 
nearly a thousand millions of miles, the planet Saturn performs its 
mighty revolution around the sun in a period of over a quarter of a 
century. This gigantic orbit formed the boundary to the planetary 
system, so far as it was known to the ancients. 

Although Saturn is not so great a body as Jupiter, yet it vastly 
exceeds the earth in bulk and in mass, and is, indeed, much greater 
than any one of the planets, Jupiter alone excepted. But while 
Saturn must yield the palm to Jupiter so far as mere dimensions 
are concerned, yet it will be generally admitted that even Jupiter, 
with all the retinue by which he is attended, cannot compete in 
beauty with the marvellous system of Saturn. To the present 
writer it has always seemed that Saturn is one of the thrrie most 
interesting celestial objects visible to observers in northern latitudes. 
The two others will occupy our attention in future chapters. They 
are the great nebula in Orion, and the star cluster in Hercules. 
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So far as the globe of Saturn is concerned, we do not meet with 
any features which give to the planet any exceptional interest. 
The globe is less than that of Jupiter, and as the latter is also 
much nearer to us, the apparent size of Saturn is in a two-fold way 
much smaller than that of Jupiter. It should also be noticed 
that, owing to the greater distance of Saturn from the sun, its 
intrinsic brilliancy is less than that of Jupiter. There are, no doubt, 
certain marks and bands often to be seen on Saturn, but they are 
not nearly so striking nor so characteristic as the ever-variable 
belts upon Jupiter. The telescopic appearance of the globe of 
Saturn must also be ranked as greatly inferior in interest to that 
of Mars. The delicacy of detail which we can see on Mars when 
favourably placed has no parallel whatever in ihe dim and distant 
Saturn. Nor has Saturn, regai-ded again merely as a globe, any- 
thing like the interest of Venus. The great splendour of Venus is 
altogether out of comparison to that of Saturn, while the brilliant 
crescent of Venus is infinitely more pleasing than any telescopic 
view of the globe of Saturn. Yet even while we admit all this to 
the fullest extent, it does not invalidate the claim of Saturn to be 
one of the most supremely beautiful and interesting objects in the 
heavens. This interest is not due to his globe ; it is due to that 
marvellous system of rings by which Saturn is surrounded — a 
system wonderful from every point of view, and, so far as our 
knowledge goes, without a parallel in the wide extent of the 
universe. 

To the unaided eye Saturn usually appears like a star of the 
first magnitude. Its light alone would hardly be sufficient to dis- 
criminate it from many of the brighter fixed stars. Yet the ancients 
were acquainted with Saturn, and they knew it as a planet. It was 
included with the other four great planets — Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
and Jupiter — ^in the group of wanderers, which were bound to no 
fixed points of the sky like the stars. On account of the great 
distance of Saturn, its movements are much slower than those of 
the other planets known to the ancients. Twenty-nine years and a 
half are required for this distant object to complete its circuit of 
the heavens ; and, though this movement is slow compared with the 
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incessant changes of Venus, yet it is rapid enough to attract the 
attention of any careful observer. In a single year Saturn moves 
through a distance of about twelve degrees, a quantity sufficiently 
large to be conspicuous to casual observation. Even in a month 
the planet traverses an arc of the sky which can be detected by 
any one who will take the trouble to mark the place of the planet 
with regard to the stars in its vicinity. Those who are privileged 
to use accurate astronomical instruments, can readily detect the 
motion of Saturn in a few hours. 

The average distance from the sun to Saturn is about 884 
millions of miles. The path of Saturn, as of every other planet, is 
really an ellipse with the sun in the focus. In the case of Saturn 
the shape of this ellipse is very appreciably different from a purely 
circular path. Around this path Saturn moves with an average 
velocity of 5 ‘96 miles per second. 

The mean diameter of the globe of Saturn is about 71,000 
miles. Its equatorial diameter is about 74,000 miles, and its polar 
diameter 68,000 miles — the ratio of these numbers being approxi- 
mately that of 10 to 9. It is thus obvious that Saturn departs 
from the truly sj)herical shape to a very marked extent. The pro- 
tuberance at its equator must, no doubt, be attributed to the high 
velocity with which the planet is rotating. The velocity of rota- 
tion of Saturn is more than double as fast as that of the earth, 
though it is not quite so fast as that of J upiter. Saturn makes 
one complete rotation in 10 hrs. 14 min. 23*8 secs. 

We have already commented upon the low density of the mate- 
rials of J upiter, and we have endeavoured to account for that low 
density by the supposition that internal heat is still present in 
Jupiter to a considerable extent. We can apply the same reasoning 
with still greater emphasis to Saturn. The lightness of this planet 
is such as to be wholly incompatible with the supposition that its 
globe is constituted of solid materials at all comparable with those 
of which the crust of our earth is composed. The satellites, which 
surround Saturn and form a system only less interesting than 
the renowned rings themselves, enable us to weigh the planet in 
comparison with the sun, and hence to deduce its actual mass 
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relatively to the earth, .The result is not a little remarkable. It 
appears that the density of the earth is eight times as great as 
that of Saturn. In fact, the density of the latter is less than 
that of water itself, so that a mighty globe of water, equal in 
bulk to Saturn, would actually weigh more. If we could conceive 
a vast ocean into which a globe equal to Saturn in size and weight 
were cast, the great globe would not sink like our earth or like any 
of the other planets ; it would float buoyantly at the surface with 
one- fourth of its bulk out of the water. We thus learn with high 
probability that what our telescopes show upon Saturn is not a solid 
surface, but merely a vast envelope of clouds surrounding a highly 
heated interior. It is impossible to resist the suggestion that this 
planet, like Jupiter, has still retained its heat because its mass is 
so large. We must, however, allude to a circumstance which perhaps 
may seem somewhat inconsistent with the view here taken. We have 
found that Jupiter and Saturn are, lx>th of them, much less dense 
than the earth. When we compare the two planets together, it 
appears that Saturn is much less dense than Jupiter. In fact, 
every cubic mile of Jupiter weighs nearly twice as much as each 
cubic mile of Saturn. This would seem to point to the conclusion 
that Saturn is the more heated of the two bodies. Yet, as Jupiter 
is the larger, it might more reasonably have been expected to be 
the hotter. We do not attempt to reconcile this discrepancy; in 
fact, in our ignorance as to the material constitution of these bodies, 
it would be idle to discuss the question. 

Even if we allow for the lightness of Saturn, as compared 
bulk for bulk with the earth, yet the volume of Saturn is so 
enormous that the planet weighs more than eighty times as much 
as the earth. The adjoining view represents the relative sizes of 
Saturn and the earth (Fig. 54-). 

As the unaided eye discloses none of those marvels by which 
Saturn is surrounded, the interest which attaches to this planet may 
be said to commence from the time when it began to be observed 
with the telescope. The history must be briefly alluded to, for it 
was only step by step that the real nature of this complicated object 
was understood. When Galileo completed his little refracting 
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telescope, which, though it only magnified thirty times, was yet an 
enormous addition to the powers of unaided vision, he made with 
it his memorable review of the heavens. He saw the spots on the 
sun and the mountains on the moon ; he noticed the crescent of 
Venus and the satellites of Jupiter. Stimulated and encouraged 
by such brilliant discoveries, he naturally sought to examine 
the other planets, and accordingly directed his telescope to 
Saturn. Here, again, Galileo at once made a discovery. He 
saw that Saturn presented a visible form like the other planets. 



Fig. 54. — Helative Sizes of Saturn and the Earth. 


but that it difEered from any other telescopic object, inasmuch 
as it appeared to him to be composed of three bodies which 
always touched each other and always maintained the same 
relative positions. These three bodies were in a line — the central 
one was the largest, and the two others were east and west of it. 
There was nothing he had hitherto seen in the heavens which filled 
his mind with such astonishment, and which seemed so wholly 
inexplicable. 

In his endeavours to study this object thoroughly, Galileo con- 
tinued his observations during the year 1610, and, to his amazement, 
he saw the two lesser bodies gradually become smaller and smaller 
until, in the course of the two following years, they had entirely 
vanished, and the planet simply appeared with a round disc like 
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Jupiter. Here, again, was a new source of anxiety to Galileo. 
He had at that day to contend against the advocates of the ancient 
system of astronomy, who derided his discoveries and refused to 
accept his theories. He had announced his observation of the com- 
posite nature of Saturn ; he had now to tell of the gradual decline 
and the ultimate extinction of these two auxiliary globes, and he 
naturally feared that his opponents would seize the op|)ortunity of 
])ronouncing that the whole of his observations were illusory.* 
What,^^ he remarks, is to be said concerning so strange a meta- 
morphosis ? Are the two lesser stars consumed after the manner 
of the solar spots ? Have they vanished and suddenly fled ? Has 
Saturn, perhaps, devoured his own children ? Or were the appear- 
ances indeed illusion or fraud, with which the glasses have so long 
deceived me, as well as many others to whom I have shown them ? 
Now, perhaps, is the time come to revive the well-nigh withered 
hopes of those who, guided by more ])rofound contemplations, have 
discovered the fallacy of the new observations, and demonstrated 
the utter imj)ossibility of their existence. I do not know what to 
say in a case so surprising, so unlooked for, and so novel. The 
shortness of the time, the unexpected nature of the event, the 
weakness of my understanding, and the fear of being mistaken, 
have greatly confounded me.^^ 

But Galileo was not mistaken. The objects were really there 
when he first began to observe, they really did decline, and they 
really disappeared ; but this disappearance was only for a time — 
they again came into view. They were then subjected to ceaseless 
examination, until gradually their nature became unfolded. With 
increased telescopic power it was found that the two bodies which 
Galileo had described as globes, or si>heres, near Saturn, were not 
really spherical — they were rather two luminous crescents with the 
concavity of each turned towards the great central globe. It was 
also perceived that these objects underwent a remarkable series of 
periodic changes. At the beginning of such a series the planet 
was found with a truly circular disc. The appendages first appeared 


* See Grant, “ History of Physical Astronomy,” page 266. 
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as two arms extending directly outwards on each side of the planet; 
then these arms gradually opened into two crescents, resembling 
handles to the globe, and attained their maximum width after about 
seven or eight years ; then they began to contract, until after the 
lapse of about the same time they vanished again. 

The true nature of these objects was at length discovered by 
Huyghens in 1055, nearly half a century after Galileo had first 
detected their appearance. He discovered the shadow thrown by 
the ring upon the globe, and his explanation of the phenomena was 
obtained in a very philosophical manner. He noticed that the earth, 
the sun, and the moon, rotated upon their axes, and he therefore 
regarded it as a general law that each one of the bodies in the 
system rotates about an axis. No doubt at that early period no 
observations had been made which actually showed that Saturn was 
also rotating ; but it would be highly, nay inde(»d infinitely, impro- 
bable that any planet should be devoid of rotation. All the analo- 
gies of the system pointed to the conclusion that the velocity of 
rotation would be considerable. One satellite of Saturn was already 
known to revolve in a period of sixteen days, being little more than 
half our month. Huyghens assumed — and he was entitled to the 
assumption — that Saturn in all probability rotated rapidly on its 
axis. It was also to be observed that if these remarkable appendages 
were attached by an actual bodily connection to the planet they 
must rotate with Saturn. If, however, the appendages were not 
actually attached it would still be necessary that they should rotate 
if the analogy of Saturn to other objects in the system were to be 
in any degree preserved. We see satellites near Juj)iter which 
revolve around him. We see, nearer home, how the moon revolves 
around the earth. We see how all the planetary s}^stem revolves 
around the sun. All these considerations were present to Huyghens 
when he came to the conclusion that, whether the curious ap- 
pendages were actually attached to the planet or were physically 
free from it, they must still be in rotation. 

Provided with such reasonings it soon became easy to conjecture 
the true nature of the Saturnian system. We have seen how once 
every fifteen years the appendages declined to invisibility and then 
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p^ually reappeared in the form, at first, of rectilinear arms pro- 
jecting outwards from the planet. The progressive development 
is a slow one, and for weeks and months, night after night, the 
same appearance is presented with hut little change. But all this 
time both Saturn and the mysterious objects around him are rotating. 
Whatever these may be, they present the same appearance to the 
eye, notwithstanding their ceaseless motion of rotation. Now what 
must be the shape of an object which satisfies the conditions here 
implied ? It will obviously not suffice to regard the projections as 
two spokes diverging from the planet. They would change from 
visibility to invisibility in every rotation, and Urns there would be 
ceaseless alterations of the appearance instead of that slow and 
gradual change which requires fifteen years for a complete period. 
There are, indeed, other considerations which preclude the possibility 
of the objects being anything of this character, for they are always 
of the same length as comi)ared with the diameter of the planet. 
A little reflection will show that one supposition — and indeed only 
one — will meet all the facts of the case. If there were a thin 
symmetrical ring rotating in its own plane around the equator of 
Saturn, then the persistence of the object from night to night 
would be accounted for. This at once removes the greater part of 
the difficulty. For the rest, it was only necessary to suppose that 
the ring was so thin that when turned actually edgewise to the 
earth it became invisible, and then as the illuminated side of the 
plane became turned more and more towards the earth the appen- 
dages to the jjlanet gradually increased. The handle-shaped 
appearance which the planet periodically assumed demonstrated 
that the ring was not attached to the globe. At length 
Huyghens found that he had the clue to the great enigma which 
had perplexed astronomers for the last fifty years. He saw 
that the ring was an object of the most astonishing interest, 
unique at that time, as it is, indeed, unique still. He felt, how- 
ever, that he had hardly demonstrated the matter with all the 
certainty which it merited, and which he thought that by further 
attention he could secure. Yet he was loth to hazard the loss of 
his discovery by an undue postponement of its announcement. 
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lest some other astronomer might intervene. How, then, was he to 
secure his priority if the discovery should turn out correct, and at 
the same time be enabled to perfect it at his leisure ? He adopted 
the course not unusual at the time, of makings his first announce- 
ment in cipher, and accordingly, on March 5th, 1656, he pub- 
lished a tract, which contained the following proposition : — 

aaaaaaa ccccc d eeeee g. li 

iiiiiii 1111 mm nzmiiniixiim 

0000 pp q rr s ttttt uuuuu 

Perhaps some of those curious persons whose successors now 
devote so much labour to double acrostics, may have pondered on 
this renowned cryptograph, and even attempted to decipher it. 
But even if such attempts were made we do not learn that they 
were successful. A few years of further study was thus secured 
to Huyghens. He tested his theory in every way that he could 
devise, and he found it verified in every detail. He therefore 
thought that it was needless for him any longer to conceal from 
the world his great discovery, and accordingly in the year 1659 
— about three years after the appearance of his cryptograph — 
he announced the interpretation of it. By restoring the letters 
to their original arrangement the discovery was enunciated in 
the following words : — Atinulo cingilur, tenui, piano, nu^qitam 
cohoirente, ad ecliplicam uiclinato^^ which may be translated into 
the statement : — " The planet is surrounded by a slender flat ring 
everywhere distinct from its surface, and inclined to the ecliptic.^^ 
Huyghens was not content with merely demonstrating how 
fully this assumption explained all the observed phenomena. He 
submitted it to the further and most delicate test which can be 
applied to any astronomical theory. He attempted by its aid to 
make a prediction the fulfilment of which would necessarily give 
his theory the stamp of truth. From his calculations he saw that 
the planet would appear circular, about July or August in 1671. 
This anticipation was practically verified, for the ring was seen to 
vanish in May of that year. No doubt, with our modem calcula- 
tions founded on long-continued and accurate observation, we are 
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now enabled to make forecasts as to the appearance or the dis- 
appearance of Saturn^s ring with far greater accuracy; but, re- 
membering the early stage in the history of the planet at which 
the prediction of Huyghens was made, we must regard its fulfil- 
ment as quite sufficient, and as confirming in a satisfactory manner 
the theory of Saturn and his ring. 

The ring of Saturn having thus been thoroughly established 
as an astronomical certainty, each generation of astronomers has 
laboured, and successfully laboured, to find out more and more of 
its marvellous features. In the frontispiece we have a view of the 
planet as seen at the Harvard College Observatory, U.S.A., 
between July 28th and October 20ih, 1872. It has been drawn 
by the skilful astronomer and artist — Mr. L. Trouvelot — and gives 
a faithful and beautiful representation of this uniejue obje<*t. To 
realise from the plate the stupendous size of the whole system, it 
may be remembered that the volume of Saturn is 700 times that 
of the earth. 

The next great discovery in the Saturnian system after those of 
Huyghens, showed that the ring surrounding the planet was marked 
by a dark concentric line, which divided the ring into two parts — 
the outer being narrower than the inner. This line was first seen 
by J. D. Cassini, when Saturn emerged from the rays of the sun in 
1075. That this black line is not merely a black mark on the ring, 
but that it is actually a separation, was rendered very probable by 
the researches of Maraldi in 1715, followed many years later by 
those of Sir William Ilerschcl, who, with that thoroughness which 
was a marked characteristic of the man, made a most minute and 
scrupulous examination of Saturn. Night after night he followed 
it for hours with his unrivalled instruments, and considerably 
added to our knowledge of the planet and his system. He devoted 
very particular attention to the examination of the line dividing 
the ring. He saw that the colour of this line was not to be dis- 
tinguished from the colour of the space intermediate between the 
globe and the ring. He observed it for ten years on the northern 
face of the ring, and during that time it continued to present the 
same breadth and colour and sharpness of outline. He was then 
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fortunate en()nt»*li to observe the bouthern side ol* the ring. There 
again could tlie black line he seen, corresponding both in api)ear- 
ance and in ])()siti()ii with the dark line as st*en on the northern 
side. Hardly a doubt could remain as to the fact that Saturn was 
girdled by two concentric rings equally thin, and th(» outer edge of 
one clos{‘ly approaching to the inner edge* of the other. At the 
same time it is right to add, that tin* only absolutedy indi8])utablc 
proof of the division b(‘tw(*eu the rings lias not yet been yielded 
by the ti‘l(*scope. The ajipearanees noted by HcTschel would he 
eonsist(‘nt with the view that the black line was mendy a part of 
the ring (‘xtending through its thi(d\ness, and eom])osed of materials 
very miudi less capabh* of reflecting light than the rest of tin* ring. 
It is still a matter of doubt how far it is ever possible actually to 
see through the dark line. There is a])parently only one satisfac- 
tory method of ac(*omplishing this. It would only occur under rare 
circumstances, and it does not seem that tin* opportunity has as 
yet arisen. Suppose that in the course* of its motion through the 
heavens the ])atli of Saturn ha])]>ened to cross dir(*ctly between the 
earth and a fixed star. The telescojiic ajipearanee of a star is merely 
a point of light nnndi smaller than tin* globe and rings of Saturn. 
If the ring passed in front of the star and the black line on the 
ring came over the star, we would, if tin* blac'k line were really an 
opening, see the star shining through tin* narrow a])erfure. Up to 
the present, we believe, there has been no opportunity of submitting 
the question of the duplicity of tin* ring to this crucial test. Let 
us hope that as Saturn is now in a jiosition well suited for examina- 
tion, and as there are now so many telescoj)es in use adequate to 
deal with the subject, there may, ere long, be observations made 
which will decide the question. It can hardly be expectefl that a 
very small star would be suitable. No doubt the smallness of the 
star would rend(*r the observations more delicate and precise if the 
star were visible ; but we must remember that the star will ho thrown 
into contrast with the bright rings of Saturn on each margin, so 
that unless the star were of considerable magnitude it would hardly 
answer. It has, however, been recently observed that the globe of 
the planet can be, in some degree, discerned through the dark line; 
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tills is ])ractically a demonstration of the fact that the line is at all 
events partly transparent. 

The outer ring is also divided into two by a line much fainter 
than that just describe 1. It requires a good t(‘lescope and a good 
niglit, combined with a good ])osition of the j)lan(‘t, to render 
this line a well marked object. It is most easily seen at the 
extremities of the ring most remote from the planet. To the 
present writer, who has examined the plani*t with the twelve 
inch refra(‘tor of the South equatorial at Dnnsink Observatory, 
this outer line apj)ears as broad as the well-known line; but it 
is unquestionably fainter and has a more shaded appearance. It 
certainly does not suggest the appearance of b(‘ing actually an 
opening in the ring. It ratluT seems as if the ring were at this 
pla(*e thinner, and ])ossessed less substance without being actually 
divided. 

On these points it may be expected that much additional infor- 
mation will be ae(|uired wh<*n next the ring places itself in such a 
position that its jdane, if produced, would pass between the earth and 
the sun. Such occasions aie but rare, and even wlum tlu'y do occur, 
it may happen that the planet will not be wtdl plae(‘d for observa- 
tion. The next really good opportunity will not occur till 1907. 
In this case the sunlight illuminates one side of the ring, while 
it is the other side of the ring that is prestmted towards the earth. 
Powerful telescopes are necessary to deal with the jdanet under such 
circumstances; but it may be reasonably hoped that the questions 
relating to the division of the ring, as well as to many other 
matters, will then receive some further elucidation. 

Occasionally, other divisions of the ring, both inner and outer, 
have been recorded. It may, at all events, be stated that no such 
divisions can be regarded as permanent features. Yet their exist- 
ence has been so frequently enunciated by skilful observers that it 
is impossible to doubt that they have been sometimes seen. 

It was about 200 years after Huyghens had first offered the 
true theory of Saturn, that another very interesting and important 
discovery was effected. It had, up to the year 1850, been always 
supposed that the two rings, divided by the well-known black line, 
Q 2 
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comprised the entire ring system surrounding the jdanet. In the 
year just mentioned, Professor Bond, the distinguished astronomer 
of Cam]>ri(]ge, Mass., startled the whole astronomical world by 
the announcement of his discovery of a third ring surrounding 
Satuiu. As so often happens in such eases, the same object was 
discovered independently by the English astronomer Dawes. This 
third ring lay just inside the inner of the two well-known rings, 
and extended to within about half the distance towards the body of 
the planet. Tliis new ring is therefore of considerable size, and 
occupies a cons})icuous position : how then came it to pass that it 
eluded not only the telescopes of Oalileo and Huyghens, but many 
more perfect instruments subsequently constructed? How, in 
fact, did this third ring succeed in escaping the })enetration of the 
great Sir William Herschel, who devoted so much attention to 
observing Saturn and his system ? The third ring seems to be 
of a totally different character to the two others, in so far as 
they present a comparatively substantial appearance. W'e shall, 
indeed, presently show that they are in all probability not solid 
— not even liquid bodies — but still when compared with the third 
ring the older ones are of quite a substantial character. They 
can receive and exhibit the deeply marked shadow of Saturn, and 
they can throw a deep and black shadow upon Saturn themselves ; 
but the third ring seems of a much more spiritual texture. It has 
not the brilliancy of the others, it is rather of a dusky semi- 
transparent appearance, and the expression crape ring,^’ by which 
it is often designated, is by no means inappropriate. It is the 
faintness of this crape ring which led to its being so frequently 
overlooked by the earlier observers of Saturn. 

It has often been noticed that when an astronomical discovery 
has been made with a good telescope, it afterwards becomes pos- 
sible for the same object to be observed with instruments of 
much inferior power. No doubt, when the observer knows what 
to look for, he will often be able to see what would not other- 
wise have attracted his attention. It may be regarded as an 
illustration of this principle, that the empe ring of Saturn has 
become an object familiar to those who are accustomed to work 
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with good telescopes ; but it may, nevertheless, be doubted whether 
the ease and distinctness with which the crape ring is now seen can 
be entirely accounted for by this supposition. Indeed, it seems 
hardly possible to resist the supposition that the crape ring has, 
from some cause or other, gradually become more and more visible. 
The supposed recent appearance of the crape ring is one of those 
arguments now made use of, to prove that in all probability the 
rings of Saturn are at this moment umh^rgoing gradual trans- 
formation ; but observations of Hadley would seem to show that the 
crape ring was perhaps seen by him in 1720, or even previously by 
J, J. Cassini. 

The various features of the rings are well shown in the 
beautiful drawing of Trouvelot. We here see the inner and the 
outer ring, and the line oE division between them. We see in the 
outer ring the faint traces of the line by which it is divided, and 
inside the inner ring we have a view of the curious and semi- 
transpanmt crape ring. The black shadow of the planet is cast 
upon the ring, thus proving that tlie ring, no less than the body of 
the planet, shines only in virtue of the sunlight which falls upon it. 
This shadow presents some anomalous features, and its curious 
irregularity may be, to some extent, an optical illusion. The 
drawing contains no trace of those other and finer lines which 
are more or less j)roblematical, but it is a faithful representation of 
the planet, under good seeing conditions, and viewed in a telescope 
of considerable power. 

There can be no doubt that any attempt to depict the rings of 
Saturn can only represent the salient features of that marvellous 
system. We are situated at such a great distance that all objects 
not of colossal dimensions are invisible. We have, indeed, only 
an outline, which makes us wish to be able to fill in the details. 
We long, for instance, to see the actual texture of the rings, and 
to learn of what materials they are made ; we wish to comprehend 
the strange and filmy crape ring, so unlike any other object known 
to us in the heavens. There is no doubt that much may even yet be 
learned under all the disadvantageous circumstances of our position; 
there is still room for the labour of whole generations of astronomers 
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provided with sph'iidid instruments. We want accurate drawings 
of Saturn under every conceivable aspect in which it may be 
presented. We want incessantly repeated measurements, of the 
most fastidious accuracy. These measures are to tell us the sizes 
and the shajjes of the rings ; they are to measure with fidelity the 
])osition of the dark lines and the boundaries of the rings. These 
measures are to be protracted for generations and for centuries ; 
then and then only can terrestrial astronomers learn whether this 
elaborate system has really th(‘ attributes of permanen<*e ; or 
whether it may be undergoing <*hanges of marvellous rapidity, vihen 
the gigantic nature of the objects involved is considered. 

We have been accustomed to find that the law of universal 
gravitation ]^ervades every part of our systiun, and to look to 
gravitation as the source of the exj>lanation of many ])henoni(‘na 
otherwise inexplicable. We have good reasons for knowing tliat 
in this marvellous Saturnian system, the law of gra\itation is 
paramount. There are satellites revolving around Saturn as 
well as a ring; these satellites move, as other satellites do, in 
conformity with the laws of Kej)ler; and from them we learn that 
Saturn is really an attracting body, and, therefore, any thi‘ory as to 
the nature of Satuni^s ring must b(‘ formed subject to the con- 
dition that it shall be attracted by the gigantic planet situated in 
its interior. 

To a hasty glance nothing might seem easier than to reconcile 
the phenomena of the ring with the attraction of the jdanet. 
We might suppose that the ring stands at rest symmetrically 
around the ])lanet. At its centre the planet 2)ulls in the ring 
equally on all sides, so that there is no tendency in it to move in 
one way rather than another; and, therefore, it will stay at rest. 
This will not do. A ring composed of materials almost infinitely 
rigid might ]>ossibly, under such circumstances, be for a moment 
at rest ; but it could not remain permanently at rest any more 
than can a needle balanced vertically on its point. In each case 
the equilibrium is unstable. If the slightest cause of disturbance 
arise, the equilibrium is destroyed, and the ring would inevitably 
fall in upon the i)lanet. Such causes of derangement are in- 
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ocssantly present, so that iinstahle equilibrium cannot be an appro- 
priate exjJanation of tlie ])lienomenon. 

Even if this difficulty could be reuiovcd, there is still another, 
which would be (jnite insu])(‘rabh‘ if th(‘ ring be conqiosed of any 
materials with which we are acquainted. Let us ])oiider for a 
moment on the matter, as it will lead up naturally to that ex- 
])lanation of the rings of Saturn which is now most generally 
accepted. 

Imagine that you stood on the ]>lanet Saturn, near his equator ; 
over your head stret(dics the ring whi(‘h sinks down to the horizon 
in the east and in the west. The half-ring abovT your horizon 
would th(‘n res(‘inl)le a mighty aivh, whose sjan was about a 
hundred thousand inih‘S. Every })article of this arch is drawn 
towards Saturn by gravitation, and if the ar(*h continue to exist, 
it must do so in ])ursuanec of the ordinary mcehani('al laws 
whi(*h regulate th<* railway arches with whicli we are familiar. 
The subsistence of these arches dejxmds upon the resistance of 
the stoiH's forming tlumi to a erushijig force. ]<]ach stone of an 
ai*ch is subjected to a vast pressure, but stone is a material ca])able 
of resi'ding such pressure, and the arch remains. The wider the 
span of the arch, the greater is the ])ressnre to which each stone is 
exposed. At length a sj)an is reached wdiich corresponds to a 
pressure as great as the stones can safely bear, and accordingly 
we thus find the limiting sj)an ov(‘r which a single arch of 
masonry can be constructed. Ai)])ly these principles to the 
stupendous arch formed by the ring of Saturn. It can be shown 
that tlie i)rossure on the materials of the arch capable of si>anning 
an abyss of such awful magnitude would be something so enormous 
that no materials we know of would be capable of bearing it. Were 
the ring formed of the touglu'st steel tliat was ever made, the 
j)ressure would be so great that the metal would bo squeezed like a 
liquid, and the mighty structure would colla]ise and fall down on 
the surface of the planet. It is not credible that any materials 
could exist capable of sustaining a stress so stupendous. The law 
of gravitation accordingly bids us to search for a method by whicli 
the intensity of this stress can be mitigated. 
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One method is at handj and is obviously suggested by analogous 
phenomena everywhere in our system. We Jiave spoken of the 
ring as if it were at rest ; let us now suppose it to be animated 
by a motion of rotation in its piano around Saturn as a centre. 
Instantly we have a force develojed directly antat^onistic to the 
gravitation of Saturn. This force is tlie so-called centrifugal force. 
If, then, we imagine the ring to rotate, the centrifugal force at 
all points acts in an opposite direction to the attractive force, and 
hence the enormous stress on the ring can be abated, and one 
difficulty can be overcome. 

The theory of gravitation alone would thus tell us that the ring 
must rotate, but we are fortunately not left merely to such specu- 
lative inferences. That the ring does rotate, William Herschel 
proved in 1 789. In July of that year it happened that the edge of 
the ring was dirc(‘tly turned towards the earth. In a small tele- 
scope the thin edge of the ring ceases, under such circumstances, 
to be visible ; but in Ilerschers great refleeting telesco}>e, twenty 
feet long, the edge still remained as a broken line of light. He 
was able to distinguish certain spots of light on this line, and he 
perceived that they gradually moved; he saw that they travelled 
from one end of the line line to the other ; he ascertained that 
this was really due to the rotation of the ring; and he determined 
the j)eriod of rotation from these observations to be about 10 hours, 
32 minutes, and 15 seconds. 

Such is the period of rotation of the outer ring, and we can also 
attribute to the inner ring a rotation which will partly relieve it 
from the stress the arch would otherwise have to sustain. But we 
cannot admit that the difficulty has been fully removed. Suppose 
that the outer ring revolve at such a rate as shall be appropriate to 
neutralise the gravitation on its outer edge, the centrifugal force 
will be less at the interior of the ring, while the gravitation will be 
greater ; and hence vast stresses will be set up in the interior parts 
of the outer ring. Or suppose the ring to rotate at such a rate as 
would be adequate to neutralise the gravitation at its inner margin ; 
then the centrifugal force at the outer parts will largely exceed the 
gravitation, and there will be a tendency to disruption of the ring 
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outwards. To obviate tliis tendency we may suppose the outer parts 
of each ring to rotate more slowly than the inner parts. This 
naturally requires that the parts of the ring shall be mobile 
relatively to one another, and thus we are conducted to the sug- 
gestion that perhaps the rings are really composed of matter in a 
fluid state. The suggestion is a plausible one, and superficially 
it will, no doubt, account for the phenomena; each part of each 
ring can then move with an appropriate velocity, and the rings 
would thus exhibit a number of concentric circular currents with 
different velocities. The mathematician can push this inquiry a 
little farther, and he can study how this fluid would behave under 
such circumstances. His symbols can pursue the subject into the 
intricacies which cannot be described in general language. The 
mathematician finds that waves would originate in the supposed 
fluid, and that as tln^se waves would lead to disruption of the 
rings, the fluid theory must be abandoned. 

But we can still make one or two more suppositions. What if it 
be really true that the ring consist of an incredibly large number of 
concentric rings, each animated precisely with the velocity which 
would be suitable to the production of a centrifugal force just 
adequate to neutralise the attraction? No doubt this meets many 
of the difficulties : it is also suggested by those observations which 
have shown the presence of several dark lines on the ring. Here 
again dynamical considerations must be invoked for the reply. Such 
a system of solid rings revolving in the way that would be required 
is not compatible with the laws of dynamics. We are, therefore, 
compelled to make one last attempt, and still further to subdivide 
the ring. It may seem rather startling to abandon entirely the sup- 
position that the ring is in any sense a continuous body, but there 
remains no alternative. Look at it how we will, we seem to be 
conducted to the conclusion that the ring is really an enormous 
shoal of extremely minute bodies ; each of these little bodies pur- 
sues an orbit of its own around the planet, and is, in fact, 
merely a satellite. These bodies are so numerous and so close 
together that they seem to us to be continuous, and they may 
be very minute — perhaps not larger than the globules of water 
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found in an ordinary cloud over the surEa(»e of tlie eartli, winch, 
even at a short (lis:tan(‘0, swms like a continuous body. 

As Sutuvn*s rinif is itself unique^ we cannot find elsewhere 
any very pertinent illustration of a structure so remarkahle as that 
now elinnud for the rinijr. Yet the solar system does show srnne 
analogous ]>heiioiiiena. There is, for instance, one on a very ^rand 
sc/tk smronmlini: the sun himself. We allude to the multitude of 
minor planets all confined within a certain re^non of the system. 
Iniaoine these planets to he vastly inereased in number, and the 
orbits of the irregular ones flattened doun and otherwise adjusted, 
and we shoidd have a rin^ mirroundin^ the sun, thus pv(fdiieii)^ an 
arrano'oment not dissmiif/ir from that now af tribute d to Saturn. 
On another and indeed a truly n)aj(‘stie scale, the Jicav(‘ns ])resent 
us with an imposing* bpeehwie of an enormous myriad of bodies 
forming’ a ring. W(* shall in a future ehapfer refer to that most 
extensive object, the Milky Way, whieli is a vast zone of stars 
girdling the entire heavens. No one supposes that tlie individual 
])oints forming the Milky Way are small ol)j(‘ets. Jt would be 
more reasonable to sujipose that they were splendid suns, perhaps 
ill many cases rivalling, or it may be exeelling, our own sun 
in brillianey. But even admitting this, the objects forming 
the Milky Way are extremely small when compared with the 
dimensions of the Aast zone* in which they are placed; and to this 
extent at least we may find in them an analogue on the most 
stu])endous scale to the phenomenon of Saturn^s ring. 

It is t(‘mpting to ling(‘r still longer over this beautiful system, 
to speculate on the appearan(‘e which the ring would present to an 
inhabitant of Saturn, to conje(*ture wheflier it is to be regarded as a 
])t‘rniancnt feature of our system in the same way as we attribute 
permanence to our moon or to the satellites of Jupiter. liOokcd 
at from every point of view, the question is full of interest, and 
it provides occupation abundant for the labours of every type of 
astronomer. If ho be furnished with a good telescope, then has he 
amjde duties to fulfil in the task of surveying, of sketching, and 
of measuring. If he be one of those useful astronomers who 
devote their energies not to actual telescopic work, but to forming 
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calculations based on the observations of others, then the beautiful 
system of Saturn provides copious material. He has to foretell 
the different phases of the rin^, to announce to astronomers when 
each feature can be best seen, and at what hour each element 
can be best determined. He has also to predict the times of 
the movements of Saturn^s satellites, and the other phenomena 
of a system more elaborate than that of Jupiter; or, lastly, 
if the astronomer be one of that class — perha2)s, from some 
points of view, the highest class of all — who employ the most 
profound researches of the human int(dle(*t to unravel the dynamical 
problems of astronomy, he, too, finds in Saturn problems which 
task to the utmost, even if they do not utterly transcend, the 
loftiest flights of analysis. He finds in Saturn \s rin^ an object 
so utterly unlike anything else, that new weapons of analysis have 
to be forced for tlio encounter, lie finds in the system so many 
extraordinary features, and such delicacy of adjustment, that he is 
constrained to admit that if lu' did not actually see Saturn^s rings 
before him, ho would not have thought that such a system was 
possible. The mathematician's labouis on this wondrous systt^m 
arc at ])rescnt only in their infancy. Not alone are the researches 
of so abstruse a character as to demand the highest inatlicmatieal 
genius, hut even yet the mtiterials for the inquiry have not been 
accumulated. In a discussion of this character, observation must 
precede calculation. Tlie scanty observations hitherto obtained, 
however they may illustrate the beauty of the system, are still 
utterly insufficient to form the basis of that gr(‘at mathematical 
theory of Saturn which must eventually be written. 

But Saturn possesses an interest for a far more numerous class 
of persons than those who are specially devoted to astronomy. It 
is of interest, it must be of interest, to every cultivated ])crson 
who has the slightest love for nature. A lover of the picturesque 
cannot behold Saturn in a telescope without feelings of the live- 
liest emotion; while, if his rea^ling and reflection have previously 
rendered him aware of the colossal magnitude of the object at which 
he is looking, he will be constrained to admit that no more remark- 
able spectacle is presented in the whole realm of natural scenery. 
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We have pondered so Jong* over the fascinations of Saturn^s 
rin^, that wo can only ^ive a very brief account of that system of 
satoUitos 1i>y which the planet is attended. We have already had 
occasion to allude more than once to tlu^se bodies; it only remains 
jDOfv to oiuiniei'ate a few iurther j)8vtieulars. 

It was on the 25th of Mnrchj 1055, that the Srst satellite of 
Saturn was detected by Iluyghens, to whose penetration we owe 
the discovery of the true form of the ring'. On the evening- of 
the (lay referred to, Iliiy^j^'hons was examining Saturn with a tcle~ 
scope construchHl with his own hands, when he observed a small 
starlikc object near the planet. The next night he repeated his 
observations, and it was found that the star was aceompanying* the 
planet in its prog;ress through the heavens. I'liis showed that the 
little object was really a saiellite to Saturn, revolving around him 
in a period of 15 days, 22 hours, 41 minutes. Such was the 
commencement of tliat nuinerons series of discoveries of satcdlites 
which accompany Saturn. One by one they were detected, so 
that at the present time no fewer than eiglit are known to attend 
the great planet through his wanderings. The subsequent dis- 
coveries were, however, in no case made by Iluyghens, fr>r he 
abandoned the search for any further satellites on grounds which 
sound strange to modern cars. It appears that from some principle 
of symmetry, Huyghens thought that it would accord with the 
fitness of things that the number of satellites, or secondary planets, 
should be equal in number to the primary planets themselves. 

The primary planets, including the earth, numbered six; and 
Huyghens^ discovery now brought the total number of satellites 
to be also six. The earth had one, Jupiter had four, Saturn had 
one, and the system was complete. 

Nature, however, knows no such arithmetical doctrines as those 
whi(;h Huyghens attributed to her. Had he been less influenced 
by such prejudices, he might, perhaps, have anticipated the 
labours of Cassini, who, by discovering other satellites of Saturn, 
demonstrated the absurdity of the doctrine of numerical equality 
between planets and satellites. As further discoveries were made, 
the number of satellites was at first raised above the number of 
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planets ; but in recent times, when the swarm of minor planets 
came to be discovered, the number of planets speedily reached and 
speedily passed the number of satellites. 

It was in the year 1671, about sixteen years after the discovery 
of the first satellite of Saturn, that a second was discovered by 
Cassini. In the following year he discovered another; and twelve 
years later, in 1084, still two more ; thus making a total of five 
satellites to this planet. 

The complexity of the Saturnian system had now no rival in 
the heavens. Saturn had five satellites, and »1 iipitcr had but four, 
while at least one of the satellites of Saturn, named Titan, 
was larger than any satellite of Ju])iler. The di^^eoveries of 
Cassini had been made with telescopes of most portentous dimen- 
sions. The length of the instrument, or rather the distance at 
which the object-glass was ])laced, was one hundred feet or 
more from the eye of the observer. It seemed liardly ])ossible 
to push telescopic research farther with instruments of this cum- 
brous type. At length, however, the great reformation in the 
construction of astronomical telescopes began to dawn. In the 
hands of Ilerschol, it was found jiossibh* to eonstru(*t reflecling 
telescopes of manageable dimensions, vastly more powerful and 
vastly more accurate than the long- focussed lenses of Cassini. A 
great instrument of this kind forty feet long, just completed by 
Hcrschel, was directed to Sal urn on the 2Sth of August, 1789. 
Never before had the wondrous planet b(*en sii])mitted to a scrutiny 
so minute. Herschel wjis familiar with the labours of his pre- 
decessors. He had often looked at Saturn and his five moons in 
inferior telescopes ; now again he saw the five moons and a star-like 
object so near the plane of the ring that he conjectured this to be 
a sixth satellite. A speedy method of testing this conjecture was 
at hand. Saturn was then moving rapidly over the heavens. If 
this new object were in truth a satellite, then it must be carried on 
by Saturn. Herschel watched with anxiety to see whether this 
would be the case. A short time sufficed to answer the question : 
in two hours and a half the planet had moved to a distance quite 
appreciable, and had carried with him not only the five satellites 
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already known, but also this sixth object. Had this been a star it 
would have been left b<‘hind ; it was not left behind, and hence 
it, too, was a siitellile. Thus, after the lon«* lapse of a century, 
the teles(*o])ic dis(*overy of satellites to Saturn recommenced. 
Ilcrschel, as was his wont, observed this obj(‘ct with unre- 
mit tin<»’ ardour, and discovered that it was much nearer to Saturn 
than any of the previously-known satellites. In accordance with 
the ^’cneral law, that the nearer the satellite the shorter the 
period of revolution, Ilersehel found that this little moon com- 
])leted a revolution in about 1 day, 8 hours, b'] minutes. The 
same threat ttdeseope used with the same unrivalled skdl, soon led 
Ileisehel to still more interestinc^ discovery. An ol>j(*et so small 
as (;nly to appear like a very minute point in the ^T(‘at forty-foot 
reflector w'as also detected by Herschel, and w^as by him proved to 
be a satellite, so close* to the planet that it com])let(‘d a revolution 
in the very brief period of 22 hours and 37 minutes. This is 
an extremely delicate object, only to be seen in the b(‘st tt‘lesco])es 
in the brief intiTvals when it is not entirely screened from view by 
the rino;'. 

A^ain another lon^ interval elapsed, and for almost fifty years 
the Saturnian system was regarded as consisting of the series of 
rinj^s and of the seviui satellites. The m*xt discovery has a 
sin^’ular historical interest. It was made simultaneously by two 
observers — Professor Bond, of Cambridge, Mass., and Mr. Jjasscll, 
of Liverpool — for on the lUth September, 1818, each of these astro- 
nomer verified that a small point seen by each on ])rcvi()us ni^-hts 
was really a satellite. Tliis object is, however, at a considerable 
distance from the planet, and requires 21 days, 7 hours, 28 minutes 
for each revolution. 

Such is at present the system of Saturn as we know it. It 
seems certain that if there be any more satellites than the ample 
number of ei^ht already discovered, they must be objects much 
more minute than those already detected. Accomplished observers, 
provided with telescopes more powerful than that of Bond, and in 
some cases more powerful than that of Lassell, have examined 
and re-examined this object. They have made out many further 
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details o£ the Saturnian system, but no further satellite has been 
added. 

A law has been observed by Professor Kirkwood, which con- 
nects together the movements of four of the satellites of Saturn. 
This law is fulfilled in such a manner as leads to the supj)osition 
that it arises from the mutual attraction of the satellites. We 
have already described a similar law relative to three of the 
satellites of Jupiter. The problem relatinj^ to Saturn, involving* as 
it does no fewer than four satellites, is one of no ordinary com- 
plexity, It involves the theory of Perturbations to a greater 
degree than that to which mathematicians arc accustomed in tlu*ir 
investigation of the more ordinary features of our system. To 
express this law it is necessary to have recourse to the daily move- 
ments of the satellites j these arc respectively — 


Satellite. Daily Movement. 

1 382°-2. 

ir 262‘*-74. 

IJI li)0°-7. 

IV 131®'4. 


The law states that if to five times the movement of the first 
satellite we add that of the third and four times that of the fourth, 
the whole will equal ten times the movement of the second satellite. 
The calculation stands thus : — 

6 times T. eciuals 10U®*0 

III. „ lOO**-? IL ... 262*^*74 

4 times IV. ,, 525“*6 10 

202 7 ’3 equals 2627“ ‘4 nearly. 

Nothing can be simpler than the verification of this law; but 
the task of showing the pliysical reason why it should be fulfilled 
has not yet been accomplished, 

Saturn was the most distant planet known to the ancients. It 
revolves in an orliit far outside the other ancient planets, and until 
the discovery of Uranus a century ago, the orbit of Saturn might 
well be regarded as the frontier of the solar system. Saturn was 
indeed an object worthy to occiipy a position so distinguished. But 
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we now know that the mi^lity orbit of Saturn does not extend 
to the frontiers of the solar system ; a s])lendid discovery, leading 
to one still more sjdendid, has vastly extended the boundary, by 
revealing* iwo mig-hty planets, revolving in dim telescopic distance, 
far outside the path of Saturn. These objects have not the beauty 
of Saturn ; they are much less brilliantly attended; they are, indeed, 
in no sense effective telescopic pictures. Yet these outer planets 
awaken an interest of a most special and remarkable kind. The 
discovery of each is a classical event in the history of astronomy, 
and the opinion has been maintained, and perhaps not without good 
reason, that the discovery of Neptune, the more remote of the two, 
is the greatest achievement in astronomy made since the time of 
Newton. To the development of these discoveries our next chapters 
must be devoted. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


URANUS. 

Contrast between Uranus and the other great Planets — ^William Herschol — Hia 
Birth and Parentage — Herschel’s Arrival in England — His love of Learning — 
Comracnoement of his Astronomical Studies — The Construction of Telosoopos — 
Hefleoting Tolescopea — Construction of Mirrors — The Professor of Music be- 
comes an Astronomer — The Methodical Eesearch — The 13th March, 1781 — The 
Discovc'ry of Uranus —Uelicdcy of Observation — Was the Object a Comt't ? — 
The Significance of this Discovery — The Fame of lb Tsehed— George HI*, and 
the Bath Musician — The King’s Astronomer at Windsor — Caroline Ilcraclud — 
The Planet Uranus — Numoiical Data with reference thereto — The Four Satel- 
lites of Uranus — Their Circular Orbits — Early Observations of T''^ranus — 
Flamsteed’s Observations — Lemonnier saw Uranus — Utility of their Measure- 
ments — The Elliptic Path — The groat Problem thus Suggested. 

To the present writer it has always seemed that the history of 
Uranus, and of the circumstances attending its discovery, form one 
of the most pleasing and interesting episodes in the whole history 
of science. We here occupy an entirely new position in the study 
of the solar system. All the other great planets were familiarly 
known to the ancients, however erroneous might be the ideas 
entertained in connection with them. They were conspicuous 
objects, and by their movements could hardly fail to attract the 
attention of those whose pursuits led them to observe the stars. 
But now we come to a great planet, whose very existence was utterly 
unknown to the ancients ; and hence, in ai)proaching the subject, 
we have first to describe the actual discovery of this object, and 
then to consider what we can learn as to its physical nature. 

We have, in preceding pages, had occasion to mention the 
revered name of William Herschel in connection with various 
branches of astronomy ; but we have hitherto designedly postponed 
any more explicit reference to this extraordinary man until we have 
arrived at the present stage of our work. The story of Uranus, 
E 
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in its earlier stages at all events, is the story of the early career of 
William Herschel. It would be alike impossible and undesirable 
to attempt to separate them. 

William Herschel, the illustrious astronomer, was bom at 
Hanover in 1738. His father was an accomplished man, pursuing, 
in a somewhat humble manner, the calling of a Professor of Music. 
He had a family of ten children, of whom William was the fourth; 
and it may be noted that all the family of whom any record has 
been preserved inherited their father^s musical talents, and became 
accomplished performers. Pleasing sketches have been given of 
this interesting family, of the unusual aptitude of William, of the 
long discussions on music and on philosophy, and of the little 
sister Caroline, destined in later years for an illustrious career. 
William soon learned all that his master could teach him in the 
ordinary branches of knowledge, and by the age of fourteen he 
was already a competent performer on the oboe and the viol. He 
was engaged in the Court orchestra at Hanover, and was also a 
member of the band of the Hanoverian Guards. Troublous times 
were soon to break up HerschePs family. The French invaded 
Hanover, the Hanoverian Guards were overthrown in the battle of 
Hastenbeck, and young William Herschel had some unpleasant 
experience of actual warfare. He was not wounded, but after 
passing the night in a ditch, he decided that he would make a 
change in his profession. His method of doing so is one which 
his biographers can scarcely be expected to defend ; for, to speak 
plainly, he deserted, and succeeded in making his escape to England* 
It is stated on unquestionable authority that on HerschePs first visit 
to King George III, more than twenty years afterwards, his pardon 
was handed to him by the King himself, written out in due form. 

At the age of nineteen, the young musician began to seek 
his fortunes by his profession in England. He met at first with 
very considerable hardship, but industry and skill conquered all 
difficulties, and by the time he was twenty-six years of age, he 
was thoroughly settled in England, and doing well in his pro- 
fession. In the year 1766, we find Herschel occupying a position 
of some distinction in the musical world: he had become the 
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organist of the Octagon Chapel at Bath, and his time was fully 
employed in giving lessons to his numerous pupils, and with his 
preparation for concerts and for oratorios. 

Notwithstanding his busy professional life, Herschel still re- 
tained that insatiable thirst for knowledge which he bad when a 
boy. Every moment he could snatch from his musical engage- 
ments was eagerly devoted to study. In his desire to perfect his 
knowledge of the more abstruse parts of the theory of music, he 
had occasion to learn mathematics ; from mathematics the transition 
to optics was a natural one ; and once he had commenced to study 
optics, he was of course brought to a knowledge of the telescope, 
and thence to astronomy itself. 

His beginnings were made on a very modest scale. It was 
through a small and imperfect telescope that the great astronomer 
obtained his first view of the celestial glories. No doubt he had 
often before looked at the heavens on a clear night, and admired 
the thousands of stars with which it was adorned ; but now, when 
he was able to increase his powers of vision even to a slight extent, 
he obtained a view which fascinated him. The stars he saw before, 
he now saw far more distinctly ; but more than this, he found that 
myriads of others previously invisible were now revealed to him. 
Glorious, indeed, is this spectacle to any one who possesses a spark 
of enthusiasm for natural beauty. To Herschel this view im- 
mediately changed the whole current of his life. His success as a 
Professor of Music, his oratorios and his pupils, were speedily to be 
forgotten, and the rest of his life was to be devoted to the absorb- 
ing pursuit of one of the noblest of the sciences. 

Herschel could not remain contented with the small and 
imperfect instrument which first interested him. Throughout his 
career he determined to see everything for himself in the best 
manner which his utmost powers could command. He at once 
determined to have a better instrument, and he wrote to a cele- 
brated optician in London with a view of purchasing one. But 
the price which the optician demanded seemed more than Herschel 
thought he could or ought to give. Instantly his determination 
was taken* A good telescope he must have, and as he could not 
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buy one, be resolved to make one. It was alike fortunate, both 
for Herschel and for science, that circumstances impelled him to 
this determination. Yet, at first sight, how unpromising was the 
enterprise I That a music teacher, busily employed day and night, 
should, without previous training, expect to succeed in a task where 
the highest mechanical and optical skill was required, seemed indeed 
unlikely. But enthusiasm and genius know no insuperable diffi- 
culties. From conducting a brilliant concert in Bath, when that 
city was at the height of its fame, Herschel would rush home, and 
without even delaying to take off his lace ruffles, he would plunge 
into his manual labours of grinding specula and polishing lenses. 
No alchemist of old ever was more deeply absorbed in a project 
for turning lead into gold than Herschel in his determination to 
have a telescope. He transformed his home into a laboratory; of 
his drawing-room he made a carpenteris shop. Turning lathes 
were the furniture of his best bedroom. A telescope he must have, 
and as he progressed he determined, not only that he should have 
a good telescope, but a very good one ; and as success cheered his 
efforis, he ultimately succeeded in constructing the greatest teles- 
cope that the world had up to that time ever seen. Though it is as 
an astronomer that we are concerned with Herschel, yet we must 
observe that, even as a telescope maker, great fame and no small 
degree of commercial success flowed in upon him. When the 
world began to ring with the glorious discoveries of Herschel, and 
when it was known that the Bath musician had made these 
discoveries with telescopes which were the work of his own hands, 
a demand sprang up for instruments of his construction. It is 
stated that he made upwards of eighty large telescopes, as well as 
many others of smaller size. Several of these instruments were 
purchased by foreign princes and potentates.* We have never heard 

• Extract from ** Three Cities of Bussia,*’ hy C. Piazzi Smyth, VoL ii., p. 164. 
"In the year 1796. It then chanced that George III., of Great Britain, was pleased to 
fmd as a present to the Empress Catharine of Russia a ten-foot reflecting telescope 
constructed by Sir William Herschel. Her Majesty immediately desired to try its 
powers, and Roumovsky was sent for from the Academy to repair to Tsarskoe-Selo 
where the court was at the time residing. The telescope was accordingly un- 
packed, and for eight long consecutive evenings the Empress employed herself 
ardently in otwerving the moon, planets, and stars ; and more than this, in inquiring 
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tbat any of these illustriouB personages became assiduous or cele- 
brated astronomers^ but, at all events, they seem to have paid 
llerschel handsomely for his skill, so that by the sale of large 
telescopes he was able to realise what may be regarded as a fortune 
in the moderate horizon of the man of science. 

The instruments made by Herschel were entirely of that class 
which we have already described in an earlier chapter under the 
title of Reflecting Telescopes. These instruments were known long 
before HerschePs time. It was, however, left for him to discover 
the means by which they could be constructed of large size, 
while he also wrought the specula with unprecedented care. The 
success of a telescope of this kind mainly depends upon the ac- 
curacy with which the speculum receives that particular shape 
which is necessary if every ray of light is to travel to its precise 
destination. The methods of Herschel are not very fully known ; 
he never published them with the same degree of detail as was sub- 
sequently given to the world by Lord Rosse and by Lassell, when 
they described their experience in following up the path which 
Herschel had indicated. It seems, however, that Herschel relied, 
to a very large extent, upon manual skill rather than, as his suc- 
cessor, did, on mechanical contrivance. It is narrated how, during 
the critical operation of polishing one of the great mirrors, Herschel 
has sat with his hands on the mirror for very many hours consecu- 
tively. On such occasions he was constantly tended by the ever- 
faithful sister Caroline, who sat by his side to place the necessary 
food between his lips, and to beguile the time by reading the 
Arabian Nights.^^ What could be more appropriate reading for 
such an occasion than the story of Aladdin ? The wonders which 
Aladdin saw when he polished his lamp may well be compared with 
what Herschel saw when he had polished his mirror. 

Up to the present point of our narrative, we have seen 

into the state of astronomy in her dominions. Then it was that Eoumovsky set 
before the Imperial view the Academy’s idea of removing their observatory, detaib 
ing the necessity for, and the advantages of, such a proceeding. Graciously did the 
‘Semiramis of the North,* the ‘Polar Star,* enter into all these particulars, and 
warmly approve of the project ; but death closed her career within a few weeks 
after, and prevented her execution of the design.*’ 
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Herschel as a laborious musician^ with considerable renown in bis 
profession, not only in Bath, but throughout the west of Eng- 
land. His telescope, making was merely the occupation of his spare 
moments, and was quite unknown to most of those who knew and 
respected his musical attainments. It was in 1774 that Herschel 
first enjoyed a view of the heavens through an instrument built 
with his own hands. It was but a small one in comparison with 
those which he afterwards fashioned, but at once he experienced 
the advantage of being his own instrument maker. Night after 
night he was able to make one improvement after another ; at one 
time he was enlarging the size of his mirrors; at another he was 
reconstructing the mounting, and trying to remedy defects in the 
eye-pieces. With unwearying perseverance he aimed at the highest 
excellence, and with each successive advance he found that he was 
able to see more and more. His enthusiasm attracted to him a 
few friends who were, like himself, ardently attached to science. 
The mode in which he first made the acquaintance of Sir William 
Watson, who afterwards became his warmest friend, was cha- 
racteristic of both. Herschel was observing the mountains in the 
moon, and as the hours passed on, he had occasion to bring his 
telescope into the street in front of his house to enable him 
to continue his work. Sir William Watson happened to pass 
by, and was arrested by the somewhat unusual spectacle of an 
astronomer in the public street, at the dead of night, using a 
large and somewhat quaint-looking insti*ument. Having a love 
for astronomy, he stopped, and when Herschel took his eye from 
the telescope, asked if he might be allowed to have a view of the 
moon. The request was readily granted. Probably Herschel at 
that time found but few in the gay city who cared for such 
matters; he was quickly drawn to Sir W. Watson, who at once 
reciprocated the feeling, and thus began a friendship which bore 
important fruit in HerschePs subsequent career. 

At length the year 1781 approached, which was to witness 
his great achievement. Herschel had now some six or seven years* 
practical experience in astronomy, and he had completed a tele- 
scope of exquisite optical perfection, though greatly inferior in 
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point of size to those which he afterwards erected. With this 
telescope Herschel commenced a methodical piece of observation. 
He formed the scheme of systematically examining all the stars 
which were above a certain degree of brightness. It does not quite 
appear what object Herschel proposed to himself when he under- 
took this labour^ but, in any case, he could hardly have anticipated 
the extraordinary success with which the work was to be crowned. In 
the course of this review, the telescope was directed to a star ; that star 
was examined ; then another was brought into the field of view, and 
it too was examined. Every star under such circumstances merely 
shows itself as a point of light ; the point may be brilliant or not, 
according as the star is bright or not ; the point will also, of course, 
show the colour of the star, but it cannot show any recognisable size 
or shape. The greater, in fact, the perfection of the telescope, the 
smaller is the telescopic image of a staf. 

How many stars Herschel looked at in this review, we are not 
told ; but at all events, on the ever-memorable night of the 13th 
of March, 1781, he was pursuing his self-allotted task among the 
stars in the constellation Gemini. Doubtless one stair after another 
was admitted to view, and was allowed to pass away. At length, 
however, a star was placed in the field which differed from every 
other star. It was not a mere point of light ; it had a minute, but 
still a perfectly recognisable, disc. We say the disc was perfectly 
recognisable, but we should be careful to add that it was so to the 
delicate eye of Herschel alone. Other astronomers had often seen 
this object before. It had actually been most deliberately and 
carefully measured no fewer than seventeen times on former oc- 
casions before the Bath musician, with his home-made telescope, 
looked at it. Herschel perceived that this object was not what 
previous astronomers had supposed it to be ; it was, indeed, not a 
star at all. Even after the discovery was made, and when well- 
trained observers with good instruments looked again under the 
direction of Herschel at this object, one after another has borne 
testimony to the extraordinary delicacy of HerschePs perception, 
which enabled him almost at the first glance to discriminate between 
this object and a star* 
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If not a star, what, then, could it be ? The first step to enable 
this question to be answered was to observe the body for some 
time. This Herschel did. He looked at it one night after another, 
and soon he discovered another most fundamental difference between 
this object and an ordinary star. The stars are, of course, charao- 
terised by their fixity, but this object was not fixed ; night after 
night the place it occupied changed with respect to the stars. No 
longer could there be any doubt that this body was a member of 
the solar system, and that an interesting discovery had been made ; 
many months however elapsed before Herschel knew the real merit 
of his achievement. It does not seem at first to have occurred to 
him that he had made the superb discovery of another mighty 
planet revolving outside Saturn ; he thought at first that it could 
only be a comet. No doubt this object looks very different from 
the ordinary conception of a comet, which is decorated with a tail. 
It was not, however, so entirely different from some forms of tele- 
scopic comet as to make the suggestion of its being a body of this 
kind unlikely ,* and, in fact, the discovery was at first announced 
to be that of a new comet. Time was necessary before the true 
character of the object could be ascertained. It must be followed 
for a considerable distance along its path, and measures of its posi- 
tion at different epochs must be effected, before it is practicable for 
the mathematician to calculate the path which the body pursues ; 
once, however, attention was devoted to the subject, many astro- 
nomers aided in making the necessary observations. These were 
placed in the hands of mathematicians, and the result was pro- 
claimed that this body was not a comet, but that, like all the 
planets, it revolved in a nearly circular path around the sun, and 
that the path lay millions of miles outside the path of Saturn, which 
had so long been regarded as the boundary of the solar system. 

It is hardly possible to over-estimate the significance of this 
splendid discovery. The five planets had been known from ail 
antiquity ; they were all, at suitable seasons, brilliantly conspicuous 
to the unaided eye. But Herschel showed that, far outside the 
outermost of these planets, there was another splendid planet, larger 
than Mercury or Mars, larger — ^far larger — ^than Venus and the 
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earth, and only surpassed in bulk by Jupiter and by Saturn. This 
superb new planet was plunged into space to such a depth that, 
notwithstanding its noble proportions, it seemed merely a tiny star, 
being only on rare occasions within reach of the unaided eye. 
Hersehel showed that this great planet required a period of eighty- 
seven years to complete its majestic path, and that the diameter of 
that path was 3,600,000,000 miles. 

Although the history of astronomy is the record of brilliant 
discoveries — of the discoveries of Copernicus, and of Kepler— of the 
telescopic achievements of Galileo, and the splendid theory of 
Newton — of the refined discovery of the aberration of light — of 
many other imperishable triumphs of intellect — yet this achieve- 
ment of the organist at the Octagon Chapel occupies a totally 
different position from any other. There never before had been any 
historic record of the discovery of one of the bodies of the particular 
system to which the earth belongs. The older planets were no 
doubt discovered by some one, but we can say little more about 
these discoveries than we can about the discovery of the sun or of the 
moon ; all are alike prehistoric. Here, then, was the first recorded 
instance of the discovery of a planet which, like our earth, revolves 
around the sun, and, like our earth, may conceivably be an in- 
habited globe. So unique an achievement instantly arrested the 
attention of the whole scientific world. The music-master at Bath, 
hitherto unheard of as an astronomer, was speedily placed in the 
very foremost rank of those entitled to the name. On all sides the 
greatest interest was manifested about the unknown philosopher. 
The name of Hersehel, then unfamiliar to English ears, appeared 
in every journal which pretended to the slightest importance, 
and a curious list has been preserved of the number of blunders 
which were made in spelling the name. The different scientific 
societies hastened to convey their congratulations on an occasion 
so memorable. 

Tidings of the discovery made by the Hanoverian musician 
reached the ears of George III., and he sent for Hersehel to come 
to the Court, that the King might learn what his achievement 
actually was from the discoverers own lips. Hersehel brought with 
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him one of his telescopes, and he provided himself with a chart of 
the solar system, with which to explain precisely wherein the 
significance of the discovery lay. The King was greatly interested 
in Herschers narrative, and not less in Herschel himself. The 
telescopes were erected at Windsor, and, under the astronomer^s 
guidance, the King was shown Saturn and other celebrated objects. 
It is also told how the ladies of the Court the next day asked 
Herschel to show them the objects which had so pleased the King. 
The telescope was duly erected in a window of one of the Queen^s 
apartments, but when evening arrived the sky was found to be 
overcast with clouds, and no stars could be seen. This was an 
experience with which Herschel, like every other astronomer, is 
unhappily only too familiar. But it is not every astronomer who 
would have had the readiness of Herschel to escape gracefully from 
the position. He showed to his lady pupils the construction of the 
telescope ; he explained the mirror, and how he had fashioned it 
and polished it ; and then, seeing the clouds were inexorable, he 
proposed that, as he could not show them the real Saturn, permission 
should be given to him to exhibit an artificial one. The permis- 
sion granted, Herschel turned the telescope away from the sky, and 
pointed it towards the wall of a distant garden. On looking into 
the telescope there was Saturn, his globe and ];^is system of rings, 
so faithfully shown that, says Herschel, even a skilful astronomer 
might have been deceived. The fact was that during the course of 
the day Herschel saw that the sky would probably be overcast in 
the evening, and he had provided for the emergency by cutting a 
hole in a piece of cardboard, the shape of Saturn, which was then 
placed against the distant garden wall, and illuminated by a lamp 
at the back. 

This visit to Windsor was productive of consequences mo- 
mentous to Herschel, momentous to science. He had made so 
favourable an impression, that the King proposed to create for him 
the special appointment of King^s Astronomer at Windsor. The 
King was to provide the means for erecting the great telescopes, and 
he allocated to Herschel a salary of £200 a year, the figures being 
based, it must be admitted, on a somewhat moderate estimate of the 
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requirements o£ an astronomer^s household. Herschel mentioned 
these particulars to no one save to his constant and generous friend^ 
Sir W. Watson, who exclaimed, Never bought monarch honour so 
cheap.^' To all his other inquiring friends, Herschel merely said 
that the King had provided for him. In accepting this post, 
Herschel took no doubt a most serious step. He at once sacrificed 
entirely his musical career, now, from many sources, a lucrative 
one; but his determination was speedily taken. The splendid 
earnest that he had already given of his devotion to astronomy was, 
he knew, only the commencement of a series of most memorable 
labours. He had indeed long been feeling that it was his bounden 
duty to follow that path in life which his genius indicated. He 
was no longer a young man. He had attained middle age, and the 
years bad become especially precious to one who knew that he had 
still a mighty life-work to accomplish. He at one stroke freed 
himself from all distractions ; his pupils and concerts, his whole 
connection at Bath, were immediately renounced ; he accepted the 
King^s offer with alacrity, and after one or two changes settled 
permanently at Slough, near Windsor. 

With him went his sister Caroline, also a recipient of the King^s 
bounty, as assistant to her brother. It hardly comes within our 
scope to narrate the wonderful career of this brother and sister. 
It would lead us too far to attempt any description of the herculean 
labours by which mighty telescopes were erected, and of the in- 
domitable perseverance with which the observations were con- 
ducted. How, from dusk to dawn, the great astronomer stood at 
the telescope throughout the winter^s night ; how he narrated the 
wonders that he saw; how the faithful sister, sitting by, trans- 
cribed those observations till the ink sometimes froze in her pen ; . 
how she devoted her days to making the necessary calculations ; 
how for nearly forty years this wonderful brother and sister 
worked together; and how many and marvellous were the dis- 
coveries which were made I All these matters cannot here be more 
fully described. In the course of this work we shall still have 
occasion to refer to HerscheFs discoveries in particular branches of 
astronomy, and so here we must forbear to pursue this most 
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attractive subject, merely recomniendiDg all who are interested in 
the biography of a most remarlcable woman to read the Memoirs 
of Caroline Herschel/*^ * 

It has, indeed, been well remarked that the most important 
event in connection with the discovery of Uranus was the discovery 
of Herschers unrivalled powers of observation. Uranus must, 
sooner or later, have been found. Had Herschel not lived, we 
would still, in all probability, have known Uranus long ere this. 
The really important point for science was that HerschePs genius 
should be given full scope, by setting him free from the engrossing 
details of an ordinary professional calling. The discovery of 
Uranus secured all this, and accordingly obtained for astronomy 
all HerschePs future labours. 

Of Uranus itself as a planet we have but little to say. It is 
plunged into space to such a remote distance that even the best of 
our modem telescopes cannot make of it a striking picture. We 
can see, as Herschel did, that it has a measurable disc, and from 
measurements of that disc we conclude that the diameter of the 
planet is about 31,700 miles. This is about four times as great as 
the diameter of the earth, and we accoi*dingly see that the volume 
of Uranus must be about sixty-four times as great as that of the 
earth. We also find that, like the other giant planets, Uranus seems 
to be composed of materials much lighter, on the whole, than those 
we find here ; so that though sixty-four times as large as the earth, 
Uranus is only fifteen times as heavy. If we may trust to the 
analogies of what we see everywhere else in our system, we can 
feel but little doubt that Uranus must rotate about an axis. The 
ordinary means of demonstrating this rotation can be hardly avail- 
able in a body whose surface appears so small and so faint, that we 
cannot conclude with any certainty as to the existence of markings 
on that surface definite enough to be watched during rotation. The 
period of rotation is accordingly unknown. 

There is, however, one feature about Uranus which presents 
many points of interest to those astronomers who are possessed of 
telescopes of umtsual size and perfection. Uranus is accompanied 
* By Mrt. John H e r s chel. London, 1876 . 
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by a system of satellites, some of which are so faint as to reqnire 
the closest scrutiny for their detection* The discovery of these 
satellites was one of the subsequent achievements of Herschel. 
It is, however, remarkable that even his penetration and care 
did not preserve him from errors with regard to these very 
delicate objects* Some of the points which he thought to bo 
satellites must, it would now seem, have been merely stars enor- 
mously more distant, which happened to lie in the field of view. 
It has been finally ascertained that the known satellites of 
Uranus are four in number, and their movements have been made 
the subject of prolonged and interesting telescopic research. The 
four satellites bear the names of Ariel, Umbriel, Titania, and 
Oberon. Arranged in order of their distance from the central body, 
Ariel, the nearest, accomplishes its journey in 2*5^ days. Oberon, 
the most distant satellite, completes its journey in 13*46 days. 

The law of Kepler declares that the path of a satellite around 
its primary, no less than of the primary around the sun, must be 
an ellipse. It leaves us, however, boundless latitude in the choice 
of the shape of the ellipse. The ellipse may be nearly a circle, it 
may be absolutely a cimle, or it may be something quite different 
from a circle. The paths pursued by the planets are, generally 
speaking, nearly circles ; but we meet with no exact circle among 
planetary orbits. So far as we at present know, the closest 
approach made to a perfectly circular movement is that by which 
the satellites of Uranus revolve around their primary. We are not 
prepared to say that these paths are absolutely circular. All that 
can be said is that our telescopes fail to show any measurable 
departure therefrom. It is also to be noted as an unparalleled 
circumstance that the orbits of the satellites of Uranus all 
lie in the same plane. This is not true of the orbits of the 
planets around the sun, nor is it true of the orbits of any other 
system of satellites around their primary. The most singular 
circumstance attending the whole Uranian system is, however, 
found in the position which this plane occupies. This is indeed 
almost as great an anomaly in our system as are the rings of 
Saturn themselves. We have already had occasion to notice 
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that the plane in which the earth revolves around the sun is 
very nearly coincident with the planes in which all the other 
great planets revolve. The same is true^ to a large extent^ of 
the orbits of the minor planets ; though here, no doubt, we meet 
with a few eases in which the plane of the orbit is inclined at no 
inconsiderable angle to the plane in which the earth moves. The 
plane in which the moon revolves also lies very close to this system 
of planetary planes. So, too, do the orbits of the satellites of 
Saturn and of Jupiter, while even the more recently discovered 
satellites of Mars form no exception to the rule. The whole solar 
system — ^at least so far as the great planets are concerned — would 
require but comparatively little alteration if the orbits were to be 
entirely flattened down into one plane. There is, however, one 
notable exception to this all but universal rule. The satellites of 
Uranus revolve in a plane which is far from coinciding with the 
plane to which all other orbits approximate. In fact, the paths 
of the satellites of Uranus lie in a plane nearly at right angles to 
the orbit of Uranus. We are not in a position to give any satis- 
factory explanation of this circumstance. It is, however, evident 
that in the genesis of the Uranian system there must have been 
some influence of a quite exceptional and local character. 

Soon after the discovery of the planet Uranus, in 1781, 
sufficient observations were accumulated to enable the orbit it 
follows to be determined. When the orbit was known, it was then 
a mere matter of mathematical calculation to ascertain where the 
planet was situated at any past time, and where it would be 
situated at any future time. A very interesting inquiry was thus 
suggested as to how far it might be possible to find any observations 
of the planet made previously to its discovery by Herschel. Uranus 
looks like a star of the sixth magnitude. Not many astronomers 
were provided with telescopes of the perfection attained by 
Herschel, and the personal delicacy of perception characteristio 
of Herschel was a still more rare possession. It was, therefore, 
to be expected that, if such previous observations existed, they 
would merely record Uranus as a star visible, and indeed bright, 
in a moderate telescope, but still not claiming any exceptional 
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attention over thousands of apparently similar stars. Many of 
the early astronomers had devoted themselves to the useful and 
laborious work of forming catalogues of stars. In the preparation 
of a star catalogue^ the telescope was directed to the heavens^ the 
stars were observed, their places were carefully measured, the 
brightness of the star was also estimated, and thus the catalogue 
was gradually compiled in which each star had its place faithfully 
recoi*ded, so that at any future time it could be identified. The 
stars were thus inventoried by hundreds and by thousands, at 
various dates from the birth of accurate astronomy till the present 
time. The suggestion was then made that, as Uranus looked so 
like a star, and as it was quite bright enough to have engaged the 
attention of astronomers possessed of even very moderate instru- 
mental powers, there was a possibility that it had already been 
observed, and thus actually lay recorded as a star in some of the 
older catalogues. This was indeed a suggestion worthy of every 
attention, and pregnant with the most important consequences in 
connection with the immortal discovery to be discussed in our next 
chapter. But how was such an examination of the catalogues to 
be conducted ? Uranus is constantly moving about ; does it not 
seem that there is every element of uncertainty in such an in- 
vestigation ? Let us consider a memorable example. 

The great national observatoiy at Greenwich was founded in 
1676, and the first Astronomer-Eoyal was the illustrious Flamsteed, 
who in 1676 commenced that series of observations of the heavenly 
bodies which has been continued to the present day with such 
incalculable benefits to science. At first the instruments were of 
the most primitive description, but in the course of some years 
Flamsteed succeeded in procuring instruments adequate to the 
production of a catalogue of stars, and he devoted himself with 
extraordinary zeal to the undertaking. It is in this memorable 
work, the Historia Coelestis of Flamsteed, that we have found 
the first observation of Uranus. In the first place, it was known 
that the orbit of Uranus, like the orbit of every other great planet, 
was inclined at a very small angle to the ecliptic. It hence 
follows that Uranus is at all times only to be met with along the 
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ecliptic^ and it is possible to calculate 4irhere the planet was iu 
each year. It was thus seen that in the year 1690 the planet was 
situated in that part of the ecliptic where Flamsteed was at the 
same date making his observations* It was natural to search the 
observations of Flamsteed, and see whether any of the so-called 
stars could have been Uranus. An object was found in the 
Historia Ccelestis" which occupied a position identical with that 
which Uranus must have filled on the same date. Could this be 
Uranus ? A decisive test was at once available. The telescope was 
directed to the spot in the heavens where Flamsteed saw a sixth- 
magnitude star. If that were really a star, then would it still be 
visible. The trial was made : no such star could be found, and 
hence the presumption that this was really Uranus could hardly 
be for a moment doubted. Speedily other confirmations flowed in. 
It was shown that Uranus had been unconsciously observed 
by Bradley and by Tobias Mayer, and it also became apparent 
that Flamsteed had observed Uranus not only once, but that 
he had actually measured its place four or five times between 
the years 1690 and 1715. Yet Flamsteed was never conscious 
of the discovery that lay so nearly in his grasp. He was of 
course under the impression that all these observations related 
to different stars. A still more remarkable case is found among 
the observations of Lemonnier. After Uranus had been dis- 
covered, Lemonnier turned to examine his former observations, 
and among them he found that he had really observed Uranus 
no less than three times, on each occasion, of course, recording 
it as a distinct star. But Uranus had in reality a still 
narrower escape from being detected by Lemonnier. Another 
astronomer on going again over Lemonnier^s work found no fewer 
than nine additional observations of Uranus, and of these four 
had been made on consecutive nights. How close, indeed, was 
Lemonnier to the discovery which would have immortalised him I 
During the intervals between those four nights, the planet of course 
moved, and was of course taken for a different star each night. If 
Lemonnier had only carefully looked over his own work; if he 
had perceived, as he might have done, how the star he observed 
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yesterday was gone to-day> while the star visible to-day had moved 
away by to-morrow, there is no doubt that Uranus would have 
been discovered, and William Hersehel would have been antici- 
pated. Would Lemonnier have made as good use of his fame as 
Hersehel did ? This is a question hard, perhaps, to answer ; but 
those who estimate Hersehel as the present writer thinks he ought 
to be estimated, will probably agree in thinking that it was most 
fortunate for science that Lemonnier did not compare his obser- 
vations.* 

These early accidental observations of Uranus are not merely 
to be regarded as matters of historical interest or curiosity. That 
they are of the deepest importance with regard to the science itself 
a few words will enable us to show. It is to be remembered that 
Uranus requires no less than eighty-four years to accomplish his 
mighty revolution around the sun. The planet has completed one 
entire revolution, since its discovery, and up to the present time 
(1885) has accomplished nearly one-thii*d of another. For the 
careful study of the nature of the orbit, it was desirable to have 
as many observations as possible, and extending over the widest 
possible interval. This was in a great measure secured by 
the identification of the early observations of Uranus. An ap- 
proximate knowledge of the orbit was quite capable of giving 
the places of the planet with sufiicient accuracy to identify it when 
met with in the catalogues. But when by their aid the actual 
observations have been discovered, they tell us precisely the place 
of Uranus ; and hence, instead of our knowledge of the planet 
being limited to but little more than one revolution, we have at 
the present time information with regard to it extending over 
considerably more than two revolutions. 

From the observations of the planet the ellipse in which it 
moves can be ascertained. We can compute this ellipse from 
the observations made during the time since the discovery. We 
can also compute the ellipse from the early observations made 

• Arago Bays that “ Lemonnier’s records were the image of chaoi.** Bouvard 
showed to Arago one of the observations of Uranna which was written on a paper 

bag that in its time had contained hair-powder. 
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before the discovery. If Kepler^s laws were rigorously verified, 
theu, of course, the ellipse performed in the present revolution must 
difEer in no res][)ect from the ellipse performed in the preceding, 
or indeed in any other revolution. We can test this point in an 
interesting manner by comparing the ellipse derived from the 
ancient observations with that deduced from the modern ones. 
These ellipses closely resemble each other; they are nearly the 
same ; but it is most important to observe that they are not exactly 
the same, even when allowance has been made for every known 
source of disturbance in aeeoidance with the principles explained in 
the next chapter. The law of Kej)ler seems thus not absolutely 
true in the case of Uranus. Here is, indeed, a matter demanding 
our most earnest and careful attention. Have we not repeatedly 
laid down the universality of the laws of Kepler in controlling the 
planetary motions? How then can we reconcile this law with the 
irregularities proved beyond a doubt to exist in the motions of 
Uranus ? 

Let us look a little more closely into the matter. We know 
that the laws of Kepler are a consequence of the laws of gravitation. 
We know that it is in virtue of the sun^s attraction that the planet 
moves in an elliptic path around the sun, and we know that the 
ellipse will be preserved without the minutest alteration if the sun 
and the planet be left to their mutual attractions, and no other force 
intervene to disturb them. The conclusion is irresistible. Uranus 
does not move solely in consequence of the sun^s attraction and 
that of the planets of our system interior to Umiius ; there must 
therefore be some further influence acting upon Uranus besides 
those already known. To the development of this subject the 
next chapter will be devoted. 
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NEPTUNE. 

Discovery of Neptune — A Mathematical Achievement — The Sun’s Attraction — AU 
Bodies Attract — Jupiter and Saturn — The Planetary Perturbations — Three 
Bodies — Nature has Simplified the Problem — Approximate Solution — The 
Sources of Success — The Problem Stated for the Eaith — The Discoveries of 
Lagrange — The Eccentricity — Necessity thfit all the Planets Revolve in the 
same Direction — Lagrange’s Discoveries have not the Dramatic Interest of the 
more Recent Achievements — The Irregularities of Uranus — The Unknown 
Planet must Revolve outside the Path of Uranus — The Data for the Problem — 
Le Vorrier and Adams both Investigate the Question — Adams Indicates the 
Place of the Planet — IIow the Search was to be Conducted — Le Verritr fJso 
Solves the Problem — Tlio Telescopic Discovery of the Planet — The Rival 
Claims — Early Observation of Neptune— D fticulty of the Telescopic Study of 
Neptune — Numerical Details of the Orbit — Is there any Outer Planet ? — Con- 
trast between Mercury and Neptune. 

We enter in this chapter into a discovery so extraordinary that the 
whole annals of science may be searched in vain for a parallel. We 
are not here concerned with technicalities of practical astronomy. 
Neptune was first revealed to us by profound mathematical re- 
search rather than by telescopic investigation. We must develop 
the account of this striking epoch in the history of science with the 
fulness of detail which is commensurate with its importance ; and it 
will accordingly be necessary, at the outset of our narrative, to make 
an excursion into a difficult but most attractive region of astronomy, 
to which we have as yet made little reference. 

The supreme controlling power in the solar system is the 
attraction of the sun. Each planet of the system experiences that 
attraction, and, in virtue of it, the planet is constrained to move 
arouiid the sun in an elliptic path. The efficiency of the sun as an 
attractive agent is directly proportional to its mass, and as its mass 
is more than a thousand times as great as the mass of Jupiter, 
which, itself, exceeds that of all the other planets collectively, the 
B 2 
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attraction of the sun is necessarily the chief determining fowe of 
all the movements in our system. The law of gravitation, how- 
ever, does not merely say that the sun attracts each planet. 
Gravitation is a doctrine much more general, for it asserts that 
every body in the universe attracts every other body. In obedience 
to this law each planet must be attracted, not only by the sun, but 
by innumerable bodies, and the movement of the planet must be 
the joint effect of all the attractions. As to the influence of the 
stars on our solar system, it may be at once set aside as in- 
appreciable. The stars are no doubt enormous bodies, in many 
cases possibly transcending our sun in magnitude, but the law 
of gravitation tells us that the intensity of the attraction de- 
creases with the square of the distance. Most of the stars 
are a million times as remote as the sun, and consequently 
their attraction is so slender as to be absolutely inappreciable in 
the discussion of this question. The only attractions necessary to 
consider are those which arise from the action of one body of the 
system upon another. Let us take, for instance, the two largest 
planets of our system, Jupiter and Saturn, Each of these planets 
moves mainly in consequence of the sun^s attraction, but each 
planet also attracts the other, and the consequence is that each 
planet is slightly drawn away from the position it would other- 
wise have occupied. In the language of astronomy we would 
say that the path of Jupiter is perturbed by the attraction of 
Saturn ; and, conversely, that the path of Saturn is perturbed by 
the attraction of Jupiter. 

For many years these irregularities of the planetary motions 
presented problems which astronomers were not able to solve. 
Gradually, however, one difficulty after another has been vanquished, 
and though there are no doubt some small irregularities still out- 
standing which have not been completely explained, yet all the 
larger and more important phenomena of the kind are well 
understood. The subject is one of the most difficult which the 
astronomer has to encounter in the whole range of his science. 
He has here to calculate what effect one planet is capable of pro- 
ducing on another planet. Such calculations bristle with the most 
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formidable difficulties^ which can only be overcome by consum- 
mate skill in the loftiest branches of mathematics. Let us state 
what the problem really is. 

When two bodies move in virtue of their mutual attraction^ 
each of these bodies revolves in a path which admits of being 
exactly calculated. Each path is, in fact, an ellipse, and the focus 
of each ellipse is at the centre of gravity of the two bodies. In 
the case of a sun and a planet, in which the mass of the sun 
preponderates so enormously over the mass of the planet, the centre 
of gravity of the two lies very near the centre of the sun ; the 
actual path of the sun is in such case very small in comparison 
with the path of the planet ; and hence we are justified in most 
cases in regarding the sun as at rest, and the planet revolving 
around it. All these matters admit of perfectly rigid calcula- 
tion of a somewhat elementary character. But now let us add a 
third body to the system. This third body attracts each of the 
others, and is attracted by them. By this attraction, the third body 
is displaced, and accordingly its influence on the others is modified; 
they in turn act upon it,, and these actions and reactions introduce 
endless complexity into the system. Such is the famous problem 
of three bodies,^^ which has engaged the attention of almost every 
great mathematician since the time of Newton. Stated in its 
mathematical aspect, and without having its rigour abated by any 
modifying circumstances, the problem is one that defies solution. 
No one has yet been able to construct the analysis which shall be 
powerful enough to cope with the mutual attractions of three bodies 
moving freely in space. If the number of bodies be greater than 
three, as is actually the case in the solar system, the problem 
becomes still more hopeless. 

Nature, however, has in this matter dealt kindly with us. She 
has, it is true, proposed a problem which cannot be rigorously 
solved ,* but she has introduced into the problem, as proposed in the 
solar system, certain special features which materially reduce the 
difficulty. We are still unable to make what a mathematician would 
describe as a rigorous solution of the question ; we cannot solve it 
with the completen^ of a sum in arithmetic ; but we can do what 
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is nearly if not quite as useful. We can solve the problem approxi- 
mately ; we can find out what the effect of one planet on the other 
is very nearly ^ and we can by additional labour reduce the limits of 
uncertainty to as low a point as may be desired. We thus have 
really a practical solution of the problem adequate for all the pur- 
poses of science. It avails us little to know the place of a planet 
with absolute mathematical accuracy. If we can calculate the 
place with so close a degree of approximation to the true position 
that no telescope could possibly disclose the difference, then 
every practical end will have been attained. The reason why 
in this case we ai^ enabled to get round the diflSculties which 
we cannot surmount, lies in the exceptional character of the 
problem of three bodies as exhibited in the solar system. In the 
first place the sun is of such pre-eminent mass, that many 
matters may be overlooked which would be of moment were he 
rivalled in mass by any of the planets. Another great source 
of success arises from the small inclinations of tlie planetary 
orbits to each other ; while the fact that the orbits are nearly cir- 
cular also greatly facilitates the work. The mathematicians who 
reside in some of the other parts of the universe are not equally 
favoured. Among the sidereal systems we find not a few cases 
where the problem of three bodies, or even of more than three, 
would have to be faced without any of the alleviating circum- 
stances which our system presents. In such groups as the mar- 
vellous quadruple star of Orion, %ve have four or more bodies 
comparable in size, which must produce movements of the utmost 
complexity. Even if terrestrial mathematicians had the hardihood 
to face such problems, there is no likelihood of their being able to 
do so for ages to come ; such researches must repose on accurate 
observations as their foundation ; and the observations of these dis- 
tant systems are at present utterly inadequate for the purpose. 

The elliptic revolution of a planet around the sun, in conformity 
with Kepler^s law, would assure for that planet permanent con- 
ditions of climate. Our earth, for instance, if guided solely by 
Kepler's laws, would at each day of the year return exactly to the 
same position which it had on the same day of last year. From age 
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to age the quantity of heat received by our earth would remain con- 
stant if the sun himself remained constant, and our climate would 
thus be preserved indefinitely. But since the existence of planetary 
perturbation has become recognised, questions arise of the deepest 
importance with reference to the possible effects which such pertur- 
bations may have. We now see that the path of the earth is not 
absolutely fixed. That path is deranged by Venus and by Mars ; 
it is deranged, it must be deranged, by every planet in our system. 
It is true that in a year, or even in a century, the amount of de- 
rangement produced is not very great ; the ellipse which represents 
very nearly the path of our earth this year, does not differ much 
from the ellipse which represented the movement of the earth one 
hundred years ago. But the important question arises as to 
whether the slight difference which does exist may not be con- 
stantly increasing, and may not ultimately assume such proper* 
tions as to profoundly modify our climates, or even to render 
life utterly impossible. Indeed, if we look at the subject with- 
out attentive calculation, nothing would seem more probable than 
that such should be the fate of our system. Our earth revolves 
in a path inside tliat of the mighty Jupiter. The earth is con- 
stantly attracted by Jupiter, and when it overtakes Jupiter, and 
comes between Jupiter and the sun, then the two planets are 
comparatively close together, and the earth is pulled outwards 
by Jupiter. It might, therefore, be supposed that the tendency 
of Jupiter would be gradually to draw the earth away from the 
sun, and thus to cause the earth to describe a path ever growing 
wider and wider. It is, however, not possible to decide a dynamical 
question by merely superficial reasoning of this character. The 
question has to be brought before the tribunal of mathematical 
analysis, where every element in the case is duly taken into account. 
Such an inquiry is by no means a simple one. It worthily occupied 
the splendid talents of Lagrange, and his discoveries in the theory 
of planetary perturbation are some of the most remarkable contri- 
butions ever made to theoretical astronomy. 

We cannot here attempt to give even the slightest sketch of 
the reasoning which Lagrange employed. It can only be expressed 
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by the formulie of the mathematician^ and would then be hardly 
intelligible without previous years of mathematical study. It 
fortunately happens^ however, that the results to which Lagrange 
was conducted, and which have been abundantly confirmed by the 
labours of other mathematicians, admit of being described in 
simple language. 

Let us suppose the case of the sun, and of two planets circulating 
around him. These two planets are mutually disturbing each other, 
but the amount of the disturbance is small in comparison with the 
effect of the sun on each of them. Lagrange demonstrated that, 
though the ellipse in which each planet moved was gradually 
altered in some respects by the attraction of the other planet, 
yet, there is one feature of the ellipse which the perturbation is 
powerless to alter permanently : the longest axis of the ellipse — that 
is to say, a line equal to double the mean distance of the planet 
from the sun — must remain unchanged. This is really a discovery 
as important as it was unexpected. It at once removes all fear as 
to the effect which the perturbations can produce on the stability of 
the system. It shows in particular, so far as the earth is concerned, 
that, notwithstanding the attractions of Mars and of Venus, of 
Jupiter and of Saturn, our earth will for ever continue to revolve 
at the same mean distance from the sun, and thus the succession 
of the seasons and the length of the year will, so far as this cause 
at least is concerned, remain for ever unchanged. 

But Lagrange went further into the inquiry. He saw that the 
mean distance did not alter, but it remained to be seen whether 
the eccentricity of the ellipse described by the earth could not be 
affected by the perturbations. This is a matter of hardly less con- 
sequence than that just refeiTed to. It might be that, while the 
earth still preserved the same average distance from the sun, yet 
that the greatest and least distance might change enormously : the 
earth might pass very close to the sun at one part of its orbit, and 
then recede to a very great distance at the opposite part. So far 
as the welfare of this earth and its inhabitants is concerned, this 
is quite as important as the question of the mean distance; 
too much heat in one half of the year would be indifferent 
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oompeDsation for too little during the other half, Lagrange sub- 
mitted this question also to his powerful analysis. Again he van- 
quished the mathematical difficulties^ and again he was able to give 
assurance of the permanence of our system. It is true that he 
was not this time able to say that the eccentricity of each path will 
remain constant ; this is not the case. What he does assert^ and 
what he has abundantly proved, is that the eccentricity of each orbit 
will always remain small. Here, then, we see that the shape of 
the earth^s orbit gradually swells and gradually contracts; the 
length of the ellipse is invariable, but sometimes it approaches 
more to a circle, and sometimes becomes more elliptical. These 
changes are comprised within narrow limits ; so that, though they 
may probably correspond with measurable climatic changes, yet 
still the safety of the system is not imperilled, as it would be if the 
eccentricity could increase indefinitely. Once again Lagrange 
applied the resources of his calculus to study the effect which 
perturbations can have on the inclination of the path in which the 
planet moves. The result in this case was similar to that obtained 
with respect to the eccentricities. If we commence with the 
assumption that the mutual inclinations of the planets are small, 
then Lagrange's formulse tell us that they must always remain 
small. We are thus finally led to the conclusion that the planetary 
perturbations are unable to threaten the stability of the solar 
system. 

We shall perhaps appreciate the more fully the importance of 
these memorable researches, if we consider how easily matters 
might have been otherwise. Let us suppose a system resembling 
ours in every respect save one. Let that system have a sun, as 
ours has ; a system of planets and of satellites like ours. Let the 
masses of all the bodies in this hypothetical system be identical 
with the masses in our system, and let even the distances and the 
periodic times be the same in the two cases. Let all the planes of 
the orbits be similarly placed; and yet this hypothetical system 
might have the seeds of decay from which ours is exempt. There 
is one point in the hypothetical system which we have not specified. 
In our system all the planets revolve in the same direction around 
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the sun. Let us, in the hypothetical system, merely suppose this 
law violated by reversing one planet on its path. That slight 
change alone will turn the system into one doomed to destruction 
by the planetary perturbations. Here, then, we find the explanation 
of that remarkable feature in our system, the uniformity of the 
directions in which the planets revolve around the sun. Had that 
not been the case, our system must, in all probability, have perished 
ages ago, and we should not be here to discuss perturbations or any 
other subject. 

Great as was the success of the eminent French mathematician 
who made these beautiful discoveries, it was left for this century 
to witness the crowning triumph of mathematical analysis applied 
to the law of gravitation. The work of Lagrange lacks the dramatic 
interest of the discovery made by Le Verrier and Adams, which 
gave still wider extent to the solar system by the discovery of the 
planet Neptune revolving far outside Uranus. 

We have already alluded to the difficulties which were expe- 
rienced when it was sought to reconcile the early observations of 
Uranus with those made since its discovery. We have shown 
that the path in which Uranus revolved experienced change, and 
that consequently Uranus was submitted to the action of some other 
force besides the sun^s attraction. 

The question, then, arises as to the nature of these disturbing 
forces. From what we have already learned as to the mutual dis- 
turbing influence of one planet upon another, it seems natural to 
inquire whether the irregularities of Uranus could not be accounted 
for by the attraction of the other planets. Uranus revolves just 
outside Saturn. The mass of Saturn is much larger than the mass 
of Uranus. Could it not be that Saturn draws Uranus aside, 
and thus causes the changes? This is a question to be decided 
by the mathematician. He can compute what Saturn is able to 
do, and he finds, no doubt, that Saturn is capable of producing 
some displacement of Uranus. In a similar manner Jupiter, with 
his mighty mass, acts on Uranus, and produces some disturbance 
which the mathematician calculates. When these calculations 
bad been made for all the known planets they were applied to 
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Uranus, and we might expect to find that they would fully account 
for the observed irregularities of his path. This was, however, 
not the case. After every known source of disturbance had been 
carefully allowed for, Uranus was still shown to be influenced 
by some further disturbance ; and hence the conclusion was 
established that Uranus must be affected by some unknown 
body. What could this unknown body be, and where must it 
be situated ? Analogy was here the guide of those who speculated 
on this matter. We know no cause of disturbance of a planet^s 
motion except it be the attraction of another planet. Could it 
then be that Uranus was really attracted by some other planet at 
that time utterly unknown ? This suggestion was made by many 
astronomers, and it was easy to see some of the conditions which 
the unknown body should fulfil. Its orbit must, in the first place, 
lie outside the orbit of Uranus. This seemed obvious, because the 
unknown planet must be a large and massive one to produce the 
observed disturbances. If, therefore, it were nearer than Uranus, 
it would be a conspicuous object, and must have been discovered 
long ago. Other reasonings were also available to show, without 
doubt, that if the disturbances of Uranus were caused by the attrac- 
tion of a planet, that planet must revolve outside Uranus. The 
general analogies of the planetary system might also be invoked in 
support of the hypothesis that the path of the unknown planet, 
though really elliptic, did not differ very widely from a circle, and 
that the plane in which it moved must also be nearly coincident with 
the plane of the eai*th^s orbit. 

The sole data available for the discovery of the planet were the 
measured deviations of Uranus at the different points of its orbit. 
We have, as it were, to fit the orbit of the unknown planet, as well 
as the mass of that planet itself, in such a way as to account for 
the various perturbations. Let us, for instance, assume a certain 
distance for the hypothetical body, and try whether we can assign 
an orbit and a mass for the planet, with that distance, which shall 
account for the perturbations. The distance is perhaps too great* 
We try again with a lesser distance. We can now represent the 
observations with greater accuracy. A third attempt will give the 
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result closer stilly until at length the distance of the unknown 
planet is determined. In a similar way the weight of the body can 
be also determined. We assume a weight, and calculate all the 
perturbations. If the results seem greater than those obtained by 
observations, then the assumed weight is too great. We amend the 
assumption, and recompute with a lesser weight, and so on until 
at length we obtain a mass for the planet which harmonises with 
the results of actual measurement. The other elements of the 
unknown orbit — its eccentricity and the position of its axis — are 
all to be determined in a similar manner. At length it appeared 
that the perturbations of Uranus could be completely explained if 
the unknown planet had a certain definite mass, and moved in 
an orbit which had a certain definite position, while it was also 
manifest that no other orbit or greatly different mass would explain 
the observed facts. 

These very remarkable computations were undertaken quite 
independently by two astronomers — one in England and one in 
France. Each of them attacked, and each of them succeeded in 
solving, the great problem. The scientific men of England and the 
scientific men of France joined issue on the question as to the 
claims of their respective champions to the great discovery ; but 
in the forty years which have elapsed since these memorable 
researches the question has gradually become settled. It is the 
impartial verdict of the scientific world outside England and 
France, that the merits of this splendid triumph of science must be 
divided equally between this present distinguished Professor J. C* 
Adams, of Cambridge, and the late U. J. J. Le Vender, the director 
of the Paris Observatory. 

Shortly after Mr. Adams had taken his degree at Cambridge, 
in 1843, when he obtained the distinction of Senior Wrangler, he 
turned his attention to the perturbations of Uranus, and, guided by 
these perturbations alone, commenced his search for the unknown 
planet. Long and arduous was the inquiry — demanding an 
enormous amount of arithmetical calculation, no less than con« 
summate mathematical resource ; but gradually Mr. Adams over* 
came the difficulties. Gradually, as the subject developed, he saw 
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existence of an exterior planet^ and at length he had ascertained^ 
not alone the orbit of this exterior planet, but he was even able to 
indicate the part of the heavens in which this planet was placed. 
With his researches in this advanced condition, Mr. Adams, in 
October of 1 845, called on the Astronomer-Royal, Sir George Airy, 
at Greenwich, and placed in his hands the computations which 
indicated with marvellous accuracy the place of the unknown 
planet. It thus appears that seven months before any one else had 
solved this problem Mr. Adams had effected the solution, and had 
actually located the planet in a position but little more than a 
degree distant from the spot which it is now known to have oc- 
cupied. All that was wanted to complete the achievement, and to 
gain for Professor Adams and for English science the undivided 
glory of this discovery, was a strict telescopic search of the heavens 
in the neighbourhood indicated. 

Why, it may be said, was not such an inquiry instituted at once ? 
No doubt it would have been done at once, if the observatories forty 
years ago had been furnished generally with those elaborate star- 
charts which are now available. In the absence of such charts (and 
it does not seem that any English astronomers then possessed them) 
the search for the planet was a most laborious matter. It had 
been suggested that it could be detected by its possessing a visible 
disc ; but it must be remembered that even Uranus, so much closer 
to us, had a disc so small that it was observed nearly a score of times 
without particular notice, though it did not escaj)e the eagle glance 
of Herschel. There then remained only one available method of 
finding Neptune. It was to construct a chart of the heavens in the 
neighbourhood indicated, and then to compare this chart night 
after night with the stars in the heavens. Before recommending 
the commencement of a labour so onerous, the Astronomer-Royal 
thought it right to submit Mr. Adamses researches to a crucial 
preliminary test. Mr. Adams had shown how his theory rendered 
exact account of the perturbations of Uranus in longitude. The 
Astronomer-Royal asked Mr. Adams whether his theory would 
give an equally clear explanation of the notable variations in the 
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distance of Uranus. There can be no doubt that his theory would 
render a satisfactory account of these variations also; but, un- 
fortunately, Mr. Adams seems not to have thought the matter of 
sufficient importance to give the Astronomer-Hoyal any speedy 
reply, and hence it happened that no less than nine months elapsed 
between the time when Mr. Adams first communicated his results 
to the Astronomer- Royal, and the time when the telescopic search 
for the planet was systematically commenced. Up to this time also 
no account of Mr. Adamses researches had been published, liis 
labours were known to but few besides the Astronomer-Royal and 
Professor Challis of Cambridge, to whom the duty of making 
the search was afterwards entrusted. 

In the meantime the great French mathematician and astronomer 
Le Verrier had had his attention specially invited by Arago to the 
problem of the perturbations of Uranus. With the most exhaustive 
analysis he investigated every possible known source of disturbance. 
The influences of the older planets were estimated with the most 
elaborate detail, but only to confirm the conclusion already arrived at 
as to their inadequacy to account for the perturbations. Le Verrier 
then, in complete ignorance of the labours of Adams, commenced 
the search for the unknown planet by the aid of mathematical 
investigation. On the 1st of June, 1840, Le Verrier^s results 
appeared; and then the Astronomer- Royal perceived that the 
results obtained by him coincided practically with those of Adams, 
insomuch that the j)laces assigned to the unknown planet by the 
two astronomers were not more than a degree apart ! This was, 
indeed, a most remarkable result. Here was a planet unknown to 
human sight, yet felt, as it were, by mathematical analysis with a 
certainty so great that two astronomers, each in absolute ignorance 
of the other^s labours, actually concur; ed in locating the planet in 
almost the same spot of the heavens. The existence of the planet 
was thus raised nearly to a certainty, and it was incumbent on 
practical astronomers at once to commence the search. In June, 
1846, the Astronomer-Royal announced to the visitors at Greenwich 
Observatory the close coincidence between the calculations of 
Le Verrier and of Adams, and he urged the importance of the 
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proposal that a search should he at once commenced. Proiessor 
Challis, having the command of the great Northumberland 
equatorial telescope at Cambridge, was induced to undertake the 
work, and on the 29th of July, 1846, he began his labours. 

The plan of search adopted by Professor Challis was an onerous 
one. He first took the theoretical place of the planet^ as given by 
Mr. Adams, and after allowing a margin for the necessary un- 
certainties of a calculation so recondite, he marked out a certain 
region of the heavens, near the ecliptic, in which it might be 
anticipated that the unknown planet must be found. He then 
determined to observe all the stars in this region and measure 
their relative distances. When this work was once done it was to 
be repeated a second time. His scheme even contemplated a third 
complete set of measures of all the stars contained within this 
limited region. There can be no doubt that this process would 
determine the planet if it should be bright enough to come within 
the limits of stelLar magnitude which Professor Challis adopted. The 
planet would be detected by its motion relatively to the stars, when 
the three series of measures came to be compared together. The 
scheme was organised so thoroughly that it must have led to the 
discovery of the planet — in fact it afterwards appeared that Pro- 
fessor Challis actually did observe the planet more than once, and 
the subsequent comparison of its places must infallibly have led to 
its detection. 

In the meantime Le Verrierwas maturing his no less elaborate 
investigations in the same direction. He felt confident of the 
existence of the planet, and he even went so far as to predict 
not only the place of the planet but its actual appearance. He 
thought the planet would be large enough (though still of course 
only a telescopic object) to be distinguished from the stars by the 
possession of a disc. These definite predictions strengthened the 
belief that we were on the verge of another great discovery in the 
solar system, so much so that when Sir John Herschel addresstni 
the British Association on the 10th of September, 1 846, he intro- 
duced the following words ; — The past year has given to us the 
new planet Astrsea— it has done more, it has given us the probable 
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prospect of another. We see it as Columbus saw America from 
the shores of Spain. Its movements have been felt trembling 
along the far-reaching line of our analysis^ with a certainty hardly 
inferior to ocular demonstration." 

The time of the discovery was now rapidly approaching. On 
the 18th of September, 1846, Le Verrier wrote to the astronomers of 
the Berlin Observatory describing precisely the place of the planet 
as indicated by his calculations, and asking their aid in making 
its telescopic discovery. The request thus preferred was similar 
to that made on behalf of Adams to Professor Challis. Both at 
Berlin and at Cambridge the telescopic research was to be made in 
the same region of the heavens. The Berlin astronomers were, 
however, most fortunately possessed of an invaluable aid to the 
research which was not, at the time, in the hands of Professor 
Challis. We have mentioned how the search for a telescopic planet 
can be enormously facilitated by the use of a carefully-executed 
chart of the stars. In fact a mere comparison of the chart with the 
sky is all that is necessary. It happened that the preparation of a 
series of star charts had been undertaken by the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences some years previously. On these charts the place of every 
star, down even to the tenth magnitude, was faithfully engraved. 
This work was one of very great utility, but its originators could 
hardly have anticipated the brilliant discovery which would arise 
from their herculean labours. It was only possible to accomplish 
such a vast piece of surveying work by instalments, and accordingly 
sheet by sheet, as the chart was completed, it issued from the press. 
It happened that before the news of Le Verrier^s labours reached 
Berlin the chart of that part of the heavens had been engraved and 
printed, although not actually published. 

It was on the 23rd of September that Le Verrier's letter 
reached the Berlin astronomers. The sky that night was clear, 
and we can easily understand with what anxiety Dr. Galle 
directed his telescope to the heavens. The instrument was 
pointed in accordance with Le Verrier*s instructions. The field 
of view showed, as does every part of the heavens, a multitude of 
stars. One of these was really the planet. The new chart was 
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unrolled^ and, star by star, the heavens were compared with the 
chart. As the process of identification went on, one object after 
another was found in the heavens as engraved on the chart, and 
was of course rejected. At length a star of the eighth magnitude 
— ^a brilliant object — ^was brought into review. The map was 
examined, but there was no star there. This object could not have 
been in its present place when the map was formed. The object 
was therefore a wanderer — a planet. Yet it is necessary to be 
excessively cautious in such a matter. Many possibilities had to 
be guarded against. It was, for instance, possible that the object 
was really a star which, by some mischance, eluded the careful eye 
of the astronomer who constructed the map. It was even possible 
that the star might be one of the large class of variables which 
alternate in brightness, and it might have been conceivable that it 
was too faint to be seen when the chart was made. Even if neither 
of these explanations would answer, it was still necessary to show 
that the object was now moving, and moving with that particular 
velocity and in that particular direction which the theory of 
Le Verrier indicated. .The lapse of a single day was suflScient to 
dissipate all doubts. The next night the object was again observed. 
It had moved, and when its motion was measured it was found to 
accord precisely with what Le Verrier had foretold. Indeed, as 
if no circumstance in the confirmation should be wanting, it was 
ascertained that the diameter of the planet, as measured by the 
micrometers at Berlin, was practically coincident with that antici- 
pated by Le Verrier. 

The world speedily rang with the news of this splendid 
achievement. Instantly the name of Le Verrier rose to a pinnacle 
hardly surpassed by that of any astronomer of any age or country. 
The whole circumstances of the discovery were most dramatic in 
their character. We picture to ourselves the great astronomer buried 
in profound meditation for many months ; his eyes are bent, not on 
the stars, but on his calculations and his formulse. No telescope 
is in his hand ; it is the human intellect which is the instrument he 
alone uses. With patient labour, guided by the most consummate 
mathematical artifice, he manipulate^ his columns of figures. He 
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attempts one solution after another. In each he learns some- 
thing to avoid ; by each he obtains some light to guide him in his 
future labours. At length he begins to see harmony in those 
results where before there was but discord. Gradually the clouds 
disperse^ and he sees with a certainty little short of actual vision 
the planet glittering in the far depths of space. He rises from his 
desk and invokes the aid of a practical astronomer, and lo I there 
is the planet in the indicated spot. The annals of science present 
no such achievement as this. It was the most triumphant proof 
of the law of universal gravitation. The Newtonian theory had 
indeed long ere this attained an impregnable position ; but, as if 
to place its truth in the most dazzling and conspicuous light, this 
discovery of Neptune was accomplished. 

For a moment it seemed as if the French nation were to enjoy 
the undivided honour of this splendid triumph; nor would it, indeed, 
have been unfitting that the nation which gave birth to Lagrange 
and to Laplace, and which developed the great Newtonian theory 
l)y their immortal labours, should have obtained this distinction. 
Up to the time of the telescopic discovery of the planet by Dr. 
Galle at Berlin, no public announcement had been made of the 
labours of Challis in searching for the planet, or even of the 
theoretical reseaiches of Adams on which those observations were 
based. But in the midst of the pasans of triumph with which the 
enthusiastic French nation hailed the discovery of Le Verrier, there 
appeared a letter from Sir John Herschel in the MAenatm for 
Srd October, 1846, in which he announced the researches made by 
Adams, and claimed for him a participation in the glory of the 
discovery. Subsequent inquiry has shown that this claim was a 
just one, and it is now universally admitted by all independent 
authorities. Yet it will easily be imagined that the French 
savants, jealous of the fame of their countryman, could not at first 
be brought to recognise a claim so put forward. They were asked 
to divide the unparalleled honour between their own illustrious 
countiyman and a young foreigner of whom but few had ever 
heard, and who had not even published a line of his work or had 
any claim of his put forward until after the whole work had been 
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completely finished by Le Verrier. The demand made on behalf 
of Adams was accordingly resented by the French nation; and a 
somewhat embittered controversy arose on the matter, but point 
by point the English astronomers succeeded in establishing 
the claim of their countryman. It was true that Adams had 
not published his researches to the world, but he had com- 
municated them to the Astronomer- Royal, the official head of 
astronomy in this country. They were also well known to Pro- 
fessor Challis, the Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge. Then, 
too, when the work of Adams was examined, it was found to be 
'quite as thorough and quite as successful as that of Le Verrier. It 
was also found that the method of search adopted by Professor 
Challis not only must have been eventually successful, but that it 
actually was in a sense already successful. When the telescopic 
discovery of the planet had been achieved, Challis turned naturally 
to see whether he had observed the planet or not. It was on the 
1st October that he heard of the success of Dr. Galle, and by that 
time Challis had accumulated observations in connection with this 
research of no fewer than 3,150 stars. Among them he speedily 
found that an object observed on the 12th of August was not in 
the same place on the 30th of July. This was really the planet; 
and its discovery would thus have been assured when Challis 
had had time to compare his measurements. In fact, if he had 
only discussed his observations at once, there cannot be much 
doubt that the entire glory of the discovery would have been 
awarded to Adams. He would then have been first, no less in the 
theoretical calculations than in the optical discovery of the planet. 
It may also be remarked that in another way Challis very narrowly 
missed making the telescopic discovery of Neptune. In his 
paper, Le Verrier had pointed out the possibility of detecting 
the planet by its disc. Challis made the attempt, and before the 
intelligence of the actual discovery at Berlin had reached him, he 
had made an examination of the region indicated by Le Verrier. 
About 300 stars passed through the field of view, and among 
them he selected one on account of its disc; it afterwards ap- 
peared that this was indeed the planet. 

T 2 
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Even if the researches of Le Verrier and of Adams had never 
been undertaken it is certain that the distant Neptune must be 
some time discovered ; yet that discovery might have been made 
in a manner which every true lover of science would now deplore. 
We hear constantly of the discovery of minor planets, yet no 
one attaches to such achievements a fraction of the consequence 
belonging to the discovery of Neptune. The danger to be feared 
by delay was, that Neptune should have been discovered by simple 
survey work, just as Uranus was discovered, or just as the hosts 
of minor planets are now found. In this case the science of 
Theoretical Astronomy, the great science founded by New'ton, and 
raised to a marvellously interesting and beautiful system by the 
labours of Lagrange and Laplace, would have been deprived of its 
most brilliant illustration. 

Neptune had, in fact, a very narrow escape on at least one 
previous occasion of being discovered in a very simple way. This 
was shown when sufficient observations had been obtained to enable 
the path of the planet to be calculated. It was then possible to 
trace back the movements of the planet among the stars and thus 
to institute a search in the catalogues of earlier astronomers to see 
whether they contained any record of Neptune. It was soon found 
that the place of the planet on May 10th, 1795, must have coin- 
cided with the place of a star recorded on that day in the ” Histoire 
Celeste of Lalande. It further appeared by actual examination 
of the heavens that there was no star in the place indicated 
by Lalande, so the fact that this was really an observation of 
Neptune was placed quite beyond doubt. When reference was 
made to the original observations of Lalande a matter of the very 
greatest interest was brought to light. It was there found that he 
had observed the same star (for so he regarded it) both on May 
8th and on May 10th ; on each day he had determined its position, 
and both are duly recorded. But when he came to prepare his 
catalogue and found that the places on the two occasions were dif- 
ferent, he discarded the earlier result, and merely printed the later. 
Had Lalande but had the courage to believe implicitly in his own 
observations, an immortal discovery lay in his grasp; bad he man- 
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fully said, was right on the 10th of May and I was right on the 
8th of May; I made no mistake on either occasion, and the object 
I saw on the 8th must have moved between that and the lOth/^ 
then he must without fail have found Neptune. But had he done 
so, how great would have been the loss to science ! The discovery 
of Neptune would then merely have been an accidental reward to 
a laborious worker, instead of being one of the most glorious 
achievements in the loftiest department of human reason. 

With the conclusion of the brief sketch here given of the 
discovery of Neptune, we nearly conclude all that can be narrated 
of this planet. If we fail to see in Uranus any of those features 
which make Mars or Venus, Jupiter or Saturn such attractive 
telescopic objects, what can we expect to find in Neptune, which 
is half as far again as Uranus? With a good telescope and a suit- 
able magnifying power we can see that Neptune has a disc, but no 
features on that disc can be identified. We are consequently not\ 
in a position to ascertain the period in which Neptune rotates 
around its axis, though from the general analogy of the system 
we must feel assured that it really does rotate. More successful 
have been the attempts to measure the diameter of Neptune, which 
is found to be nearly 35,000 miles, or more than four times the 
diameter of the earth. It would also seem that, like J upiter and 
like Saturn, the planet must be enveloped with a vast cloud laden 
atmosphere, for the density of the globe is only about one-fifth 
that of the earth. This great globe revolves around the sun at a 
mean distance of no less than 2,780 millions of miles, being about 
thirty times as great as the mean distance from the earth to the 
sun. The journey, though accomplished at a rate of more than 
three miles a second, is yet so long that Neptune requires almost 
166 years to complete one revolution. Since its discovery, some 
forty years ago, Neptune has moved only through about one quarter 
of its path, and even since the time it was first casually seen by 
Lalande, in 1796, it has only had time to traverse half of its mighty 
circuit. 

Neptune, like our earth, is attended by a single satellite ; this 
delicate object was discovered by Mr. Lassell with his colossal 
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reflecting telescope shortly after the planet itself was known. The 
satellite performs its journey around Neptune in a period of but 
little less than six days. By observing the motions of the satellite 
we are enabled to determine the mass of the planet^ and thus it 
appears that Neptune is about one twenty-thousandth part of the 
weight of the sun. 

Our review of the planetary system closes when we have 
arrived at Neptune ; whether any planets revolve around the sun 
in orbits beyond Neptune it is impossible to say. All we can 
assert is that no such planets have been seen, nor is there at 
present any good ground for believing in their existence. The 
negative evidence on the question is indeed very strong. We have 
in our cliapier on the minor planets entered into a full discussion 
of the way in which these objects are discovered. It is by minute 
and diligent comparison of the heavens with elaborate star charts 
that these planets are found. But these inquiries would be 
equally efficacious in searching for a traus- Neptunian planet ; in 
fact, we could design no better method to hunt for a trans-Neptunian 
planet than that which is at this moment in constant practice at 
many observatories. The labours of those who search for small 
planets have been abundantly rewarded by discoveries now counted 
by hundreds. Yet it is a most noteworthy fact that all these 
planets are limited to one region of the solar system. It is 
approximately true to say that all their orbits are included between 
those of Jupiter and of Mars. In one or two cases the orbits just 
reach beyond the path of Jupiter on the one hand, or inside the path 
of Mars on the other ; but never has a planet been found in this way 
which goes out even its far as Saturn, and, of course, still less has 
any trans-Neptunian object been found. It has sometimes been 
conjectured that time may disclose perturbations in the orbit of 
Neptune, and that these perturbations may lead to the discovery 
of a planet still further, even though that planet be so remote 
and so faint that it actually eludes telescopic research. At present, 
however, and for generations to come, such an inquiry will hardly be 
within the range of practical astronomy. Neptune has not yet done 
more than travel through a quarter of its path since it was found 
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by Le Yerrier and Adams. Its movements since then have no doubt 
been studied minutely^ but it must at least describe one whole 
revolution before it would be feasible to construct from any per- 
turbations of its path the orbit of an unknown and still more 
remote planet. 

AVe have thus seen the planetary system to be bounded on one 
side by Mercury and on the other by Neptune. The discovery of 
Mercury was in itself a brilliant achievement of prehistoric times. 
The early astronomer who accomplished that feat, when devoid of 
instrumental assistance and unsupported by accurate theoretical 
knowledge, merits our hearty admiration for his untutored acute- 
ness and penetration. On the other hand, the discovery of the 
exterior boundary of the planetary system is worthy of special 
attention from the fact that it was founded on profound theoretical 
learning, and verified by consummate instrumental and practical 
skill. 

Though we here close our account of the planets and their satel- 
lites, we have still two chai)ter8 to add before we shall have com- 
pleted what is to be said with regard to the solar system. A further 
and notable class of bodies, neither planets nor satellites, own alle- 
giance to the sun, and revolve around him in conformity to the 
laws of universal gravitation. These bodies are the comets, and 
their somewhat more humble associates, the shooting stars. We 
find, in the study of these objects, many matters of interest, 
to which we shall proceed in the ensuing chapters. 
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COMETS. 

Comets Contrasted with Planets in Nature as well as in their Movements — Coggia*s 
Comet — Periodic Betums — The Law of Gravitation— Parabolic and Elliptic 
Orbits — ^Theory in Advance of Observations — ^Most Oometary Orbits are 
senubly Parabdic — ^The Labours of Halley — ^The Comet of 1682 — Halley's 
Memorable Prediction — The Retardation Produced by Disturbance — Successive 
Returns of Halley’s Comet — Encke’s Comet — EfEect of Perturbations — Orbit of 
Encke's Comet — ^Attraction of Mercury and of Jupiter — ^How the Identity of 
the Comet is secured — How to Weigh Mercury — Distance from the Earth to 
the Sun found by Encke’s Comet — The Disturbing Medium — The Comets of 
1843 and 18£8 — ^Passage of a Comet between the Earth and the Stars — Comets 
not composed of Gas of appreciable Density — Can the Comet bo Weighed P — 
Evidence of the Small Mass of the Comet derived from the Theory of Perturba- 
tion — ^The Tail of the Comet — Its Changes — ^Views as to its Nature — Carbon 
present in Comets. 

In onr previous chapters which treated of the sun and the moon, 
the planets and their satellites, we found in all cases that the 
celestial bodies with which we were concerned were nearly globular 
in form, and many are undoubtedly solid bodies. All these objects 
possess a density which, even if in some cases it be much less than 
that of the earth, is still hundreds of times greater than the density 
of merely gaseous substances. We now, however, approach the con- 
sideration of a class of objects of a totally different character. Wc 
have no longer to deal with globular objects possessing a consider- 
able mass. Comets are of the most irregular shapes, they are in 
large part, at all events, formed of materials in the utmost state of 
tenuity, and their masses are so small that no means we possess have 
enabled them to be measured. Not only are comets different in con- 
stitution from planets or from the other more solid bodies of our 
system, bat the movements of comets are quite distinct from the 
orderly return of the planets at their appointed seasons. The comets 
appear sometimes with idmost startling unexpectedness ; they 
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rapidly swell in size to an extent that in superstitious ages called 
foi*th the utmost terror ; again, they disappear, often never again 
to return. Modem science has, no doubt, removed a great deal 
of the mystery which once invested the whole subject of comets. 
Their movements are now to a large extent explained, and some 
additions have been made to our knowledge of their nature, though 
we must still confess that what we do know, bears but a very small 
proportion to what remains unknown. 

Let us first describe in general terms the nature of a comet, in 
so far as its structure is disclosed by the aid of a powerful refracting 
telescope. We represent in Plate XII. two interesting sketches 
made at Harvard College of the great comet of 1874, distinguished 
by the name of its discoverer Coggia. 

We see here the head of the comet, containing as its brightest 
spot what is called the nucleus, and in which the material of the 
comet seems to be much denser than elsewhere. Surrounding the 
nucleus we find certain definite layers of luminous material, from 
which the tail seems to stream away. This view may be regarded 
as that of a typical comet, but the varieties of structure presented 
by different comets are almost innumerable. In some cases we 
find the nucleus absent ,* in other cases we find the tail absent. 
The tail is, no doubt, a conspicuous feature in those great comets 
which receive universal attention; but in the small telescopic 
comets, of which a few are generally found every year, the absence 
of the tail is quite an ordinary character. Not only do comets 
present great variety in appearance, but even the aspect of a 
single comet undergoes great change. The comet will some- 
times increase enormously in bulk; sometimes it will diminish, 
sometimes it will have a large tail, or sometimes no tail at alh 
Measurements of a comet^s size are almost futile ; they may cease 
to be true even during the few hours in which a comet is observed 
in the course of a night. It is, in fact, impossible to identify a 
comet by any description of its personal appearance. Yet the 
question as to the personal identity of a comet is often of very great 
consequence. We must provide means by which that identity can 
be established, entirely apart from what the comet may be like. 
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It is now well known that several comets make periodic returns. 
After being invisible for a certain number of years such a comet 
comes again into view, and again retreats into space to perform 
another revolution. The question then arises as to how are we to 
recognise the comet when it comes back ? The personal features 
of its size or brightness, the presence or absence of a tail, large 
or small, are fleeting characters of no value for such a purpose. 
Fortunately, however, the law of elliptic motion established by 
Kepler has suggested the means of defining the identity of a 
comet with absolute precision. 

After Newton had made his immortal discovery of the law of 
gravitation, and after he had succeeded in demonstrating that the 
elliptic paths of the planets around the sun were a necessary con- 
sequence of that law, he was naturally tempted to apply the same 
reasoning to explain the movements of comets. Here again he 
met with marvellous success, and illustrated his theory by com- 
pletely explaining the movements of the remarkable comet which 
appeared in the year 1680. 

There is a certain very beautiful curve known to geometricians 
by the name of the parabola. Its form is shown in the adjoining 
figure ; it is a curved line which bends in towards and around a 
certain point known as the focus. This would not be the occasion 
for any allusion to the geometrical properties of this curve ; these 
are fully discussed in works on mathematics. It will here only be 
necessary to point to the connection which exists between the 
parabola and the ellipse. We have in a former chapter explained 
the construction of the ellipse, and we have shown how it possesses 
two foci. Let us suppose that a series of ellipses be drawn, 
each of which has a greater distance between its foci than the 
preceding one. Imagine the process carried on until at length the 
distance between the foci became enormously great in comparison 
with the distance from each focus to the curve, then each end of 
this long ellipse will have pmctically the same form as a parabola. 
We may thus look on the parabola represented in Fig. 55 as being 
one end of an ellipse whereof the other end is at an indefinitely 
great distance. Newton showed that the law of gravitation would 
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permit a body to move in an ellipse of this very extreme type no 
less than in one of the more ordinary proportions. If an object 
revolve in a parabolic orbit about the sun at the focus, then the 
object moves in gradually towards the sun, sweeps around the sun, 
and then begins to retreat ; but there is one great and necessary dis- 
tinction between parabolic and elliptic motion. In the latter case 



the body, after its retreat to a certain distance, will turn round and 
again draw in towards the sun •, in fact, it will make periodic 
returns, as was found to be the case with the planets. But in the 
case of the true parabola the body can never return ; to do so it 
would have to double the distant focus, and as that is infinitely 
remote, it could not be reached except in the lapse of infinite time. 

The characteristic feature of the movement in a parabola is thus 
enunciated. The body draws in gradually towards the focus from 
an indefinitely remote distance on one side, and after passing round 
the focus gradually recedes to an indefinitely remote distance on tho 
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other side, never again to return. When Newton had perceived 
that parabolic motion of this type could arise from the law of 
gravitation, it at once occurred to him that by its means the 
movements of a comet might be explained. He knew that comets 
must be attracted by the sun ; he saw that the usual course of a 
comet was to appear suddenly, to sweep around the sun and then 
retreat, never again to return. Was this really a case of parabolic 
motion ? Fortunately, the materials for the trial of this important 
theory were all ready to his hand. He was able to avail himself of 
the measurements of the great comet of 1680, and of observations of 
several other bodies of the same nature which had been accumulated 
by the diligence of astronomers. With his usual sagacity he devised 
a method by which, from the known facts, the path which the 
comet pursues could be determined. He accordingly calculated the 
path and he found that it was a parabola, and that the velocity of 
the comet was governed by the law of describing equal areas in 
equal times. Here was another convincing demonstration of the law 
of universal gravitation. In this case, indeed, the theory may be 
said to have been actually in advance of calculation. Kepler had 
determined from observation alone that the paths of the planets 
were ellipses, and Newton had shown how these ellipses were a 
consequence of the law of gravitation. But in the case of the 
comets their highly erratic orbits had never been reduced to 
geometrical form until the theory of Newton showed him that they 
were parabolic, and then he invoked the observations to verify the 
anticipations of his theory. 

The great majority of comets move in orbits which cannot be 
sensibly discriminated from parabolse, and any comet whose orbit is 
of this character can only be seen at a single apparition. The 
theory of gravitation, though it admits the parabola as a possible 
orbit for a comet, does not assert that the orbit must be necessarily 
a parabola. We have pointed out that this curve is really only a 
very extreme type of ellipse, and it would still be in perfect accord- 
ance with the law of gravitation for a comet to pursue a path of 
any elliptical form, provided only that the sun was placed at the 
focus, aud that the comet obeyed the rule of describing equal areas 
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in equal times. If a comet move in an elliptic path, then it will 
return to the sun again, and consequently we shall have regular 
periodical visits fom the same object. 

An interesting field of inquiry was here presented to the astro- 
nomer. Nor was it long before the discovery of a periodic comet 
was made which illustrated, in a striking manner, the truth 
of the laws of universal gravitation. The name of the celebrated 
astronomer Halley is, perhaps, best known from its associa- 
tion with the great comet, whose periodicity was discovered 
by his calculations. When Halley learned from the Newtonian 
theory the possibility that a comet might move in an elliptic orbit, 
he undertook a most laborious investigation; he collected from 
various records of observed comets all the reliable particulars 
that could be obtained, and thus he was enabled to learn, with 
tolerable accuracy, the nature of the paths pursued by about 
twenty-four large comets. One of these was the great comet of 
168^, which Halley himself observed, and whose path he computed 
in accordance with the principles of Newton. He then proceeded 
to the inquiry whether this comet of 1C82 could possibly have 
visited our system at any previous period. To answer this question 
he turned to the list of recorded comets which he had so carefully 
elaborated, and he found that his comet very closely resembled, 
both in appearance and in orbit, a comet observed in 1607, and 
also another observed in 1581. Could these three bodies be 
identical ? It was only necessary to suppose that a comet, instead 
of revolving in a parabolic orbit, really revolved in an extremely 
elongated ellipse, and that it completed each revolution in a period 
of about seventy-five or seventy-six years. He submitted this 
hypothesis to ( very test that he could devise ; he found that the 
orbits, determined on each of the three occasions, were so nearly 
identical that it would be beyond the wildest probability that the 
coincidence should be accidental. Accordingly, he decided to 
submit his theory to the most supreme test known to astronomy. 
He ventured to make a prediction which posterity would have 
the opportunity of verifying. If the period of the comet were 
seventy-five or seventy-six years, as the former observations seemed 
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to e»how, then Halley estimated that it, if unmolested, ought to 
return in 1767 or 1758. There were, however, certain sources of 
disturbance which Halley pointed out, and which would be quite 
powerful enough to affect materially the time of the return. The 
comet in its journey passes near the path of Jupiter, and ex- 
periences great perturbations from that mighty planet. Halley 
concluded that the return of the comet might be delayed till the 
end of 1768 or the beginning of 1759. 

This prediction was a memorable event in the history of 
astronomy, inasmuch as it was the first attempt to foretell the 
apparition of one of those mysterious bodies whose visits seemed 
guided by no fixed law, and which were usually regarded as 
omens of awful import. Halley felt the importance of his an- 
nouncement. He knew that his earthly course would have run 
long before the comet had completed its revolution; and, in 
language almost touching, the great astronomer writes : Where- 
fore if it should return according to our prediction about the year 
1758, impartial posterity will not refuse to acknowledge that this 
was first discovered by an Englishman.^^ 

As the tiAe drew nigh when this great event was expected, it 
awakened the liveliest interest among astronomers. The distin- 
guished mathematician Clairaut undertook to compute anew, and by 
the aid of improved methods, the effect which would be wrought on 
the comet by the attraction of the planets. His analysis of the per- 
turbations was sufllcient to show that the object would be kept back 
for 100 days by Saturn, and for 618 days by Jupiter. He there- 
fore gave some additional exactness to the prediction of Halley, 
and finally concluded that this comet would reach the point of 
its path nearest to the sun about the middle of April, ] 759. The 
sagacious astronomer (who, we must remember, lived long before 
the discovery of Uranus and of Neptune) further addi6i that as this 
comet retreats so far, it may jxmsibly be subject to influences of 
which we do not know, or to the disturbance even of some planet 
too remote to he ever perceived. He, accordingly, qualifies his 
prediction with the statement that, owing to these unknown 
possibilities, his calculations may be a month wrong one way or 
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the other, Clairaut made this memorable communication to the 
Academy of Sciences on the 14th of November, 1758. The attention 
of astronomers was immediately quickened to see whether the visitor, 
who last appeared seventy-six years previously, was about to return. 
Night after night the heavens were scanned. On Christmas Day in 
1758 the comet was first detected, and it passed closest to the sun 
about midnight on the 12th of March, just a month earlier than the 
time announced by Clairaut, but still within the limits of error 
which he had assigned as being possible. 

The verification of this prediction was a further confirmation of 
the theory of gravitation. Since then, Ilalley^s comet has returned 
once again, in 1835, under circumstances somewhat similar to those 
just narrated. Further historical research has also succeeded in 
identifying Halley^s comet with numerous memorable apparitions 
of comets in former times. It has even been shown that a splendid 
comet, which ai)peared eleven years before the commencement of 
the Christian era, was merely that of Halley in one of its former 
returns. Among the most celebrated visits of this object was that 
of 1066, when the apparition attracted universal attention. A 
pictnre of the comet on this occasion forms a quaint feature in 
the Bayeux Tapestry. The next return of Halley^s comet is ex- 
pected about the year 1910. 

There are now several comets known which revolve in elliptic 
paths, and are, accordingly, entitled to be termed periodic. These 
objects are chiefly telescopic, and are thus in strong contrast to the 
splendid comet of Halley. Most of the other periodic comets have 
also periods much shorter than that of Halley. Of these objects, 
by far the most celebrated is that known as Encke^s comet, which 
merits our careful attention. 

The object to which we refer has had a striking career, during 
which it has suffered much at the hands of the law of gravitation. 
We are not here concerned with the prosaic routine of a mere 
planetary orbit. A planet is mainly subordinated to the compelling 
sway of the sun^s gravitation. It is also to some slight extent 
affected by the attractions which it experiences from the other 
planets. Mathematicians have long been accustomed to anticipate 
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the movements of the planets by actual calculation. Tliey know 
how the place of the planet is approximately decided by the sun^s 
attraction^ and they can discriminate the different adjustments 
which that place is to receive, in consequence of the disturbances 
produced by the other planets. The capabilities of the planets for 
producing disturbance are greatly increased when the disturbed 
body follows the eccentric path of a comet. It is frequently found 
that the path of a comet comes very near to the track of a planet, 
so that the comet may actually sweep by the very planet itself, 
even if the two bodies do not actually run into collision. On such 
an occasion the disturbing effect of the planet is enormously aug- 
mented, and we therefore turn to the comets when we desire to 
illustrate the great theory of planetary perturbations by some strik- 
ing example. 

Having decided to choose a comet, the next question is, 
fVhat comet? There cannot here be much room for hesitation. 
Those splendid comets which appear so capriciously may be at once 
excluded. They are visitors apparently coming for the first time, 
and retreating without any distinct promise that mankind shall 
ever see them again. A comet of this kind moves in a parabolic 
path, sweeps once around the sun, and then retreats into the space 
whence it came. We cannot completely study the effect of perturba- 
tions on a comet until it has been watched during successive returns 
to the sun. Our choice is thus limited to the comparatively small 
class of objects known as periodic comets ; and, from a survey of 
the entire group, we can select the most suitable to our purpose. 
One comet, and only one, fulfils all the required conditions. 
It is the celebrated object best known as Encke^s comet, for, 
though Encke waS not the discoverer, yet it is to his calculations 
that the comet owes its fame. This body is rendered more suitable 
for our purpose by the memorable researches to which it has recently 
given rise. 

In the year 1818 a comet was discovered by the painstaking 
astronomer Pons at Marseilles. We are not to suppose that this 
comet was a splendid spectacle. It was a small telescopic object, 
not unlike one of those dim nebulae which are scattered in thousands 
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over the heavens. The comet is, however, readily distingaished 
from a nebula by its rapid movement relatively to the stars, 
while the nebula remains at rest. The position of this comet was 
ascertained by its discoverer, as well as by other astronomers. 
Encke found from the observations that the comet returned to the 
sun once in every three years and a few months. This was a 
startling discovery. At that time no other comet of short period 
had been detected^ so that this new addition to the solar system 
awakened the liveliest interest. The question was immediately 
raised as to whether this comet, as it revolved so frequently, may 
not have been observed during previous returns. The historical 
records of the apparitions of comets are counted by hundreds, and 
how among this host are we to select those objects which were 
identical with the comet discovered by Pons ? 

We may at once relinquish any hope of identification by drawings 
of the comet itself, but fortunately, there is one feature of a comet 
on which we can seize, and which no fluctuations of the actual 
structure can modify or disguise. The path in which a comet 
travels through space is independent of the bodily changes of the 
comet. The shape of that path and its position depend entirely 
upon those other bodies of the solar system which are specially 
involved in the theory of Encke^s comet. In Fig, 66 we show 
the orbits of three of the planets. These orbits have been 
chosen with such proportions as shall make the innermost repre- 
sent the orbit of Mercury; the next is the orbit of the earth, 
while the outermost is the orbit of Jupiter. Besides those 
three, we also perceive a much more elliptical path, representing 
the oibit of Encke’s comet, projected down on the plane of the 
earth^s motion. The sun is situated at the focus of the ellipse 
The comet is constrained to revolve in this curve by the attraction 
of the sun, and it requires a little more than three years to accom- 
plish a complete revolution. It passes close to the sun at peri- 
helion, at a point inside the path of Mercury, while at its greatest 
distance the path approaches to the path of Jupiter. This elliptic 
path is mainly determined by the attraction of the sun. Whether 
the comet weighed an ounce, a ton, a thousand tons, or a million 
u 
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tons, whether it was a few miles, or many thousands of miles in 
diameter, the orbit would still be the same. It is by the shape of 
this ellipse, by its actual size, and by the position in which it lies 
that we identify the comet. 



Encke^s comet is usually invisible, and even the most powerful 
telescope in the world would not show a trace of it. After one of 
its periodical visits, the comet withdraws until it passes to the outer- 
most part of its path, then it will turn, and again approach the sun. 
It would seem that it becomes invigorated by the sun^s rays, and 
commences to dilate under their genial influence. While moving in 
this part of its path the comet lessens its distance from the earth. 
It daily increases in splendour, until at length, partly by the intrinsic 
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increase in brightness^ and partly by tbe decrease in distance from 
the earth, it comes within the range of our telescopes. We can 
generally anticipate when this will occur, and we can tell to what 
point of the heavens the telescope is to be pointed which will discern 
the comet at its next return to perihelion. The comet has eluded 
the grasp of the artist, but it cannot elude the grasp of the 
mathematician. The mathematician will tell when and where the 
comet is to be found, but no one can say what it will be like. 

Once recognised as a regular member of our system, Encke’s 
comet becomes a teacher of marvellous power. At one time its 
periodical voyage brings it close to the sun and close to the path 
of the planet Mercury. At another time the comet approaches 
the orbit of Jupiter. Again, the wanderer comes within reach of 
our telescopes, and we are able to glean many interesting facts 
from its travels. These movements contain impressive evidence 
as to the way in which the celestial phenomena are founded on 
the law of gravitation. 

Were all the other bodies of the system removed, then the path 
of Encke^s comet must be for ever performed in the same ellipse 
and with absolute regularity. The chief interest for our present 
purpose lies, however, not in the regularity of its path, but in the 
irregularities introduced into that path by the presence of the other 
bodies of the solar system. Let us, for instance, follow the progress 
of the comet through its perihelion passage, in which the track lies 
near that of the planet Mercury. It will usually happen that 
Mercury is situated in a distant part of its path at the moment 
the comet is passing, and the influence of the planet will then be 
comparatively small. It may, however, sometimes happen that the 
planet and the comet come close together. One of the most memor- 
able instances of a close approach to Mercury took place on the 2*2nd 
November, 1848. On that day the comet and the planet were only 
separated by an interval of about one-thirtieth of the earth’s distance 
from the sun, i.e,, about 3,000,000 miles. On two other occasions, 
viz., 1835, August 23rd, and 1858, October 25th, the distance 
between Encke’s comet and Mercury has been less than 10,000,000 
miles— an amount of trifling import in comparison with the 
V t 
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dimeDsions of our system. Approaches so close as this are fraught 
with serious consequences to the movements of the comet. Mer- 
cury, though a small body, is still, as its name would suggest, 
a massive body. It always attracts the comet, but the efficacy of 
that attraction is enormously enhanced when the comet in its 
wanderings comes near the planet. The effect of this attraction is 
to force the comet to swerve from its path, and to impress certain 
changes upon its velocity. As the comet recedes, the disturbing 
influence of Mercury rapidly abates, and ere long becomes insensible. 
But time cannot efface from the orbit of the comet the effect which 
the disturbance of Mercury has actually accomplished. The dis- 
turbed orbit is a different figure to the undisturbed ellipse which 
the comet would have occupied had the influence of the sun alone 
determined its shape. We are able to calculate the movements of 
the comet as determined by the sun. We could also calculate the 
effects arising from the disturbance produced by Mercury, provided 
we know its mass. 

Mercury, though one of the smallest of the planets, is perhaps 
the most troublesome to the astronomer. It lies so close to the 
sun, that it is seen but seldom in comparison with the other 
great planets. Its orbit is very eccentric, and experiences dis- 
turbances by the attraction of other bodies in a way not yet fully 
understood. A special difficulty has also been found in the 
attempt to place Mercury in the weighing scales. We can weigh 
the whole earth, we can weigh the sun, the moon, and even 
Jupiter and other planets, but Mercury presents difficulties of a 
peculiar character. Le Verrier, however, succeeded in devising a 
method of weighing Mercury. He demonstrated that our earth is 
attracted by this planet, and he showed how the amount of attrac- 
tion may be disclosed by observations of the sun, so that by exami- 
nation of the observations, he made an approximate determination of 
the mass of Mercury. Le Verrier^s result indicated that the weight 
of the planet was about the fifteenth part of the weight of the earth. 
In other words, if our earth was placed in a mighty scale, and 
fifteen globes, each equal to Mercuiy, were laid in the other, tlie 
scales would be evenly balanced. It was necessary that this result 
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should be received with great caution. It depended upon a very 
delicate interpretation of somewhat precarious measurements. It 
could only be regarded as a provisional value^ to be discarded when 
a better one should be obtained. 

The approach of Encke^s comet to Mercury, and the elaborate 
investigations of Von Asten, by which the observations of the comet 
have been discussed, have thrown much light on the subject. Von 
Asten assumed, in the first place, that Mercury was really endowed 
with the mass which Le Verrier had attributed to it ; and he was 
able to calculate where the comet should be, assuming this deter- 
mination to be correct. But the comet was not found in the place 
indicated by the calculations; it was fully an arc of one degree dis- 
tant. The calculations must, therefore, have some erroneous element. 
There was only one element which could be erroneous : it was the 
mass of Mercury. Von Asten then tried a different value for the 
mass of the planet. He repeated the calculations, and the calculated 
place became more nearly coincident with the observed place. A 
third attempt, and this time a final one, showed that by assuming 
a suitable mass for. Mercury the calculated places of the comet 
can be reconciled with the observed places. Von Asten has thus 
demonstrated that the weight of Mercury is much less than 
Le Verrier had supposed. If our earth were divided into twenty- 
five parts of equal mass, each one of these parts would weigh as 
much as the planet. No different value of the mass of Mercury 
can be made consistent with the information obtained from the 
voyage of Encke^s comet. 

Do we doubt the accuracy of this delicate weighing-machine ? 
Look, then, at the orbit of Jupiter, to which the comet approaches 
so nearly when it retreats from the sun. It will sometimes happen 
that Jupiter and the comet are in close proximity, and then the 
mighty planet seriously disturbs the pliable orbit of the comet. 
The path of the latter bears indelible traces of the Jupiter pertur- 
bations, aa well as of the Mercury perturbations. It might seem 
a hopeless task to discriminate between the influences of the two 
planets, overshadowed as they both are by the supreme control 
of the sun, but the contrivances of mathematical analysis are 
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adequate to deal with the problem. They point out how much is due 
to Mercury, how much is due to Jupiter; and so the wanderings of 
Encke^s comet can be made to disclose the mass of Jupiter as well 
as that of Mercury. Here, then, we have a means of testing the 
precision of our scales. The mass of Jupiter can be accurately 
measured by his satellites, as we have already mentioned in a 
previous chapter. As the satellites revolve round and round the 
planet, they afPord the means of measuring his weight by the 
rapidity of their motion. They tell us that if the sun were placed 
in one scale of the celestial balance, it would take 1048 bodies equal 
to Jupiter in the other to weigh him down. Hardly a trace of 
uncertainty clings to this determination, and it is therefore of great 
interest to test the theory of Encke's comet by seeing whether it 
gives an accordant result. The comparison has been made by Von 
Asten. Encke^s comet tells us that the sun is 1050 times as heavy 
as Jupiter; so the results are practically identical, and the accuracy 
of the indications of the comet are confirmed. 

Encke's comet, by its long wanderings and by its frequent 
visits, is, indeed, pregnant with information on various other points 
relating to the solar system. A score of times that comet has 
returned, and we can only render these returns consistent with 
each other by making appropriate estimations of the various quan- 
tities involved. It is most instructive to see how, in Von Asten^s 
hands, the most recondite information is wrung from the comet. 
The distance of the earth from the sun is a very important matter 
to Encke^s comet. Our earth contributes its quota of disturbance 
to the many afflictions of the sufEering body. The capacity of our 
earth to derange the comet depends in a measure upon the distance 
from the earth to the sim. The investigation is of no little com- 
plexity, but still it is easy to see that the earth^s distance from the 
sun must be among the numerous elements of the question. Unless 
the right distance be chosen in the calculations, the observed place 
will not correspond with the calculated place. This consideration 
is sufficient for the mathematician. He can actually disentangle 
the eartVs distance from the other quantities involved. It is some- 
what remarkable that Von Asten has found by his calculations a 
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value of the sun^s distance very appreciably leee than that obtained 
by other methods. Each of these results has good claims to 
accuracy, and it will be a problem of interest for astronomers to 
reconcile the discrepancy. 

We have hitherto discussed the adventures of Encke's comet in 
cases where they throw light on questions otherwise more or less 
known to us. We now approach a celebrated problem, on which 
Encke^s comet is, if not our sole, at all events our principal 
authority. Every 1,210 days that comet revolves completely around 
its orbit, and returns again to the neighbourhood of the sun. The 
return of the comet is, however, open to certain irregularities. We 
have already explained how irregularities arise from Mercury and 
from Jupiter. Additional irregularities also arise from the attrac- 
tion of the earth and of the other remaining planets ; but all these 
can be allowed for, and then we are entitled to expect, if the 
law of gravitation be universally true, that the comet shall obey 
the calculations of mathematics. Eneke^s comet has not justified 
this anticipation j at each revolution the period is getting steadily 
shorter ! Each time the comet comes back to perihelion in two and 
a half hours less than on the former occasion* Two and a half 
hours is, no doubt, a small period of time in comparison with that 
of an entire revolution ; but in the region of its path visible to us 
the comet is moving so quickly that its motion in two and a half 
hours is very considerable. This irregularity cannot be over- 
looked, inasmuch as it has been confirmed by the returns during 
about twenty revolutions. It has sometimes been thought that the 
discrepancies might be attributed to some planetary perturbations 
omitted or not fully accounted for. The masterly analysis of Von 
Asten has, however, disposed of this explanation. He has minutely 
studied all the observations down to 1875, but only to confirm the 
reality of this regular retardation in the movements of Encke^s 
comet. 

An explanation of these irregularities was suggested by Encke 
long ago, and subsequent researches have tended to substantiate 
his view. Let us briefly attempt to describe this memorable 
hypothesis. When we say that a body will move in an elliptic path 
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around the sun in Tii*tue of gravitation^ it is always assumed that 
the body has a free course through space. It is assumed that there 
is no friction, no air, or other source of disturbance. But suppose 
that this assumption should be incorrect ; suppose that there really 
is some medium pervading space which offers resistance to the 
comet, in the same way as our air offers resistance to the passage of 
a rifle bullet, what effect ought such a medium to produce? 



Fig 67. — The ItesiBting Medium around the Sun. 


Tlie drawing in Fig. 57 represents the theory which Encke put 
forward, and in support of which we have to add the more recent 
researches of Von Asten. Even if the greater part of space be 
utterly void, so that the path of the filmy and almost spiritual 
comet is incapable of feeling resistance, yet in the neighbour- 
hood of the sun it would seem that there must be some medium 
of excessive tenuity capable of affecting the comet. It can be 
demonstrated that the effect of a resisting medium such as we 
have supposed is to diminish the size of the comet^s path, and 
thus to diminish the periodic time. The existence of the solar 
corona and the strange phenomenon of the zodiacal light have 
already shown us, on quite other grounds, the existence of a vast 
extent of matter of some kind diffused around the sun. 
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We have selected the comets of Halley and of Encke as 
illustrations of the class of periodic comets, of which, indeed, 
they are the most remarkable members. Of the much more 
numerous class of non-periodic comets, examples in abundance may 
be cited. We shall mention a few which have appeared during 
the present century. There is first the splendid comet of 1848, 
which appeared suddenly in February of that year, and was so 
brilliant that it could be seen during full daylight. This comet 
followed a path which could not be certainly distinguished from 
a parabola, though there is no doubt that it might have been a 
very elongated ellipse. It is impossible to decide a question of 
this kind during the brief opportunities available for finding the 
place of the comet. We can only see the object during a very 
small arc of its orbit, and even then the comet is not a very well- 
defined point which admits of being measured with the precision 
attainable in observations of a star or a planet. This comet of 1843 
is, however, especially remarkable for the rapiditj’* with which it 
moved, and for the close approach which it made to the sun. Tlie 
heat to which that comet was exposed during its passage around 
the sun must have been enormously greater than the heat which 
can be raised in our mightiest furnaces. If the materials had 
been agate or cornelian, or the most infusible substances known 
on the earth, they would have been fused and driven into vapour 
by the appalling intensity of the sun^s rays. 

The great comet of 1858 was one of the most magnificent 
comets of modern times. It was first observed on June 2nd of 
that year by Donati, whose name the comet has subsequently 
borne ; it was then merely a faint nebulous spot, and for about 
three months it pursued its way across the heavens, without giving 
any indications of the splendour which it was so soon to attain. 
Even up to the end of August the comet had hardly become 
visible to the unaided eye, and was only furnished with a very 
small tail, but as it gradually drew nearer and nearer to the sun 
in September, it soon became invested with splendour. A tail 
of majestic proportions was quickly developed, and by the middle 
of October, when the maximum brightness was attained, the tail 
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extended over an ai*c of forty degrees. The beauty and interest of 
this comet were greatly enhanced by its position in the heavens 
at a season when the nights were sufficiently dark. Some of the 
more recent great comets have not been equally fortunate ; they 
have appeared in midsummer^ when the nights are not darkj or 
they have not been well placed in the heavens. 

On the 22nd May, 1881, Mr. Tebbutt, of Windsor, in New 
South Wales, discovered a comet which speedily developed into one 
of the most interesting celestial objects seen by this generation. 
About the 22nd of June the comet became visible from these 
latitudes in the northern sky at midnight. Gradually it ascended 
higher and higher till it passed around the pole. The nucleus of 
the comet was as bright as a star of the fii-st magnitude, and its 
tail was about 20® long. On the 2nd of September it ceased to be 
visible to the unaided eye, but it remained visible in telescopes 
until the ft)llowing February. This was the first comet which was 
successfully photographed. To this comet also the spectroscope 
was applied with especial success. We shall in a subsequent 
chapter describe the use of this remarkable instrument ; here it will 
be sufficient to observe that by its aid the existence of the element 
carbon in this comet was demonstiuted. 

Another of the recent comets which received great and deserved 
attention was that discovered early in September, 1882, in the 
southern hemisphere. It increased so much in brilliancy that it 
was seen in daylight by Mr. Common on the 17th September, 
while on the Ibth the astronomers at the Cape of Good Hope were 
fortunate enough to have observed the comet actually approach up 
to the sun^s limb, where it ceased to be visible. On the same day 
the spectrum of the comet was observed, and it was shown that the 
elements sodium and iron were present therein. 

As comets are much nearer to the earth than the stars, it will 
occasionally happen that the comet must arrive at a position 
directly between the earth and the star. There is a quite similar 
phenomenon in the movement of the moon. A star is frequently 
occulted in this way, and the observations of such phenomena 
are very familiar to astronomers ; but when a comet passes in front 
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of a star the circumstances are widely different. The star is indeed 
seen nearly as well through the comet as it would be if the comet 
were entirely out of the way. This has often been noticed. One 
of the most celebrated observations of this kind was made by 
the late Sir John Herschel on BieWs comet, which is one of the 
periodic class, and will be alluded to in the next chapter. The illus- 
trious astronomer on one occasion saw this object pass over a star 
cluster. The cluster consisted of excessively minute stars — ^they 
could only be seen by a very powerful telescope, such as the one Sir 
John was using. The very faintest haze or the merest trace of a 
cloud would have sufficed completely to obliterate all the stars. 
It was therefore with no little interest that the astronomer watched 
the progress of Biela^s comet. Gradually the wanderer encroached 
on the group of stars, so that if it had any appreciable solidity the 
numerous twinkling points would have been completely screened. 
But what were the facts ? Down to the most minute star in that 
cluster, down to the smallest point of light which the great tele- 
scope could show, every object in the group was distinctly seen 
to twinkle right through the mass of Biela^s comet 1 

This was a most important observation. We must recollect 
that the screen interposed between the cluster and the telescope 
was not merely a thin curtain ; it was a mass of cometary sub- 
stance, very many thousands of miles in thickness. Contrast, 
then, the almost inconceivable tenuity of a comet with the clouds 
to which we are accustomed. A mass of cloud a few hundred 
feet thick will hide not only the stars, but even the great sun 
himself. The lightest haze that ever floated in a summer sky, 
would do more to screen the stars from our view than would one 
hundred thousand miles of such cometary material as was here 
interposed. 

The great comet of Donati passed over many stars which were 
visible distinctly through its mass. Among these stars was a very 
bright one — the well-known Arcturus. The comet, fortunately, 
happened to pass over Arcturus, and though nearly the densest part 
of the comet was inter[X)6ed between the earth and the star, yet 
Arcturus twinkled on with undiminished lustre through the thick- 
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ness of this stupendous curtain. Uecent observations have^ how- 
ever^ shown that stars in some cases experience change in lustre 
when the denser part of the comet passes over them. It is, indeed, 
difficult to imagine that a star would remain visible if the nucleus 
of a really large comet passed over it. It does not seem that an 
opportunity of testing this supposition has yet arisen. 

If the comet were made of transparent gaseous material— such, 
for instance, as our atmosphere — the place of a star would be 
deranged when the comet approached the star. The refractive 
power of air is very considerable. When we look at the sunset, 
we see the sun appearing to pass below the horizon ; yet the sun 
has actually gone entirely below the horizon before it appears 
to have commenced its descent. The refractive power of the 
air is so great that it actually bends the luminous rays round 
and shows the sun, though it is directly screened by the inter- 
vening obstacles. If the comet were made of gaseous material, it 
must act on the places of the stars by refraction, even if it does not 
alter their brightness. The question has been carefully tested. A 
comet has been observed to approach two stars ; one of those stars 
was seen through the comet, while the other was seen directly. If 
the body had any appreciable quantity of gas in its composition the 
relative places of the two stars would be altered. This question 
has been more than once submitted to the test of actual measure- 
ment. It has sometimes been found that no appreciable change 
of position could be detected, and that accordingly in such cases the 
comet has no perceptible density. A series of careful measure- 
ments made on the great comet of 1881 showed, however, that in 
the neighbourhood of the nucleus the comet seemed to possess some 
refractive power, though still vastly less than the refraction of our 
atmosphere. 

From these considerations it will probably be at once admitted 
that the mass of a comet must be indeed a very small quantity 
in comparison with its bulk. When, however, we attempt 
actually to weigh the comet, all our efforts have proved abor- 
tive. We have been able to weigh the mighty planets Jupiter 
and Saturn ; we have even been able to weigh the vast sun himself ; 
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the law of gravitation has provided us with a stupendous weighing 
apparatus^ which has been applied in all these cases with success, 
but when we attempt to apply the same methods to the comets our 
efforts are speedily seen to be illusory. No weighing machinery 
known to the astronomer is delicate enough to determine the weight 
of a comet. All that we can under any circumstances accomplish 
is to weigh one heavenly body in comparison with another. 
The comets seem to be almost imponderable when compared with 
such robust masses as those of the earth, or any of the other great 
planets, and so we learn nothing except that their weight is inap- 
preciable. Of course it will be understood that when we say the 
weight of a comet is inappreciable, we mean with regard to the 
other bodies of our system. Perhaps no one now doubts that a great 
comet must really weigh tons ; though whether those tons are to 
be reckoned in tens, in hundreds, in thousands, or in millions, the 
total seems quite insignificant when compared with a body like the 
earth. 

The small weight of comets is also brought before us in a very 
remarkable way when we recall what has been said in the last 
chapter on the important subject of the planetary perturbations. 
We have there treated of the permanence of our system, and we 
have shown that the permanence of the system depends upon 
certain laws which the planetary motions must fulfil. The planets 
move nearly in circles, their orbits are all nearly in the same plane, 
and they all move in the same direction. The permanence of the 
system would be imperilled if any one of these conditions was 
not fulfilled. In that discussion we made no allusion to the 
comets. Yet they are members of our system, and they far out- 
number the planets. And comets laugh to scorn all those rules which 
the planets so rigorously obey. Their orbits are never like circles ; 
they are, indeed, more usually parabolic, and thus differ as widely 
as possible from the circular path. Nor do the planes of the orbits 
of the comets observe any particulai* locality ; they are inclined at 
all sorts of angles, and the directions in which the comets move 
seem to be mere matters of caprice. Every article of the planetary 
convention is violated by the comets, but yet our system lasts ; it 
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has lasted for countless ages^ and seems destined to last for ages to 
come. The comets are attracted by the planets, and conversely, the 
comets must attract the planets, and must perturb the orbits of the 
planets to some extent ; but to what extent ? If the comets all 
moved in orbits guided by the three general laws which charac- 
terise planetary motion, then our argument would break down. 
The planets might experience considerable derangements from 
cometary attraction, and yet in the lapse of time those disturbances 
would neutralise each other, and the permanence of the system would 
be unaffected. But the case is very different when we deal with the 
actual cometary orbits. If the comets could appreciably disturb 
the planets, those disturbances would not neutralise edfch other, and 
in the lapse of time the system would be wrecked by the con- 
tinuous accumulation of irregularities. The facts show, however, 
that the system has lived, and is living, notwithstanding the 
comets, and hence we are forced to the conclusion that the cometary 
masses are utterly insignificant in comparison with the great 
planetary masses of our system. 

These considerations exhibit the laws of universal gravitation and 
their relations to the permanence of our system in a very striking 
light. If we include the comets, we may say that the solar 
system includes many thousands of bodies, in orbits of all sizes, 
shapes, and positions, only agreeing in the fact that the sun is a 
focus common to all. The great majority of these bodies are 
imponderable, and their orbits are placed anyhow, so that, 
although they may suffer much from the perturbations of the other 
bodies, they can in no case inflict any appreciable distmrbance. 
There are, however, a few great planets capable of producing vast 
disturbances ; and if their orbits were placed anyhow, chaos would 
sooner or later be the result. By the mutual adaptations of their 
orbits to a nearly circular form, to a nearly coincident plane, and to 
a uniformity of direction, a permanent truce has been effected 
among the great planets. They cannot now permanently dis- 
organise each other, while the slight mass of the comets renders 
them incompetent to do so. The stability of the great planets is 
thus assured ; but it is to be observed that there is no guarantee of 
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stability for comets. Their eccentric and irregular paths may 
undergo the most enormous derangements ; indeed^ the history of 
astronomy contains many instances of the vicissitudes to which a 
cometary career is exposed. 

Great comets appear in the heavens under circumstances which 
have but few features in common. There is no part of the heavens^ 
either in the northern hemisphere or the southern hemisphere, no 
constellation or region, which is not liable to occasional visits from 
these mysterious bodies. There is no season of the year, no hour 
of the day or of the night, when comets may not be above the 
horizon. In like manner, the size and the aspect of the comets 
are of every character, from the dim spot just visible to an eye 
fortified by a mighty telescope, up to a gigantic and brilliant object, 
with a tail stretching across the heavens for a distance which is as 
far as from the horizon to the zenith. So also the direction of 
the tail of the comet seems at first to admit of every possible 
position : it may stand straight up in the heavens, as if the comet 
were about to plunge below the horizon ; it may stream down 
from the head of the comet, as if the body had been shot up from 
below the horizon ; it may slope down to the right or rise to the 
right, it may slope down to the left or rise to the left. Amid all 
this variety and seeming caprice, can we discover any law common 
to the different phenomena ? If we are to succeed in giving any 
explanation of the tails of comets, we must first discover what 
features there are — ^if any there be — which all these tails possess in 
common ; and we shall find that there is a very remarkable law 
which the tails of comets obey — & law so true and satisfactory, that 
if we are given the place of a comet in the heavens, it is possible at 
once to point out in what direction the tail will lie. 

A beautiful comet appears in summer in the northern sky. It 
is near midnight; we arc gazing on the faintly luminous tail, which 
stands up straight and points towards the zenith ; perhaps it may 
be curved a little or possibly curved a good deal, but still, on the 
whole, it is directed from the horizon to the zenith. We are 
not here referring to any particular comet. Every comet, large or 
small, that appears in the north must at midnight have its tail 
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pointed up in a nearly vertical direction. This fact, which has 
been verified on numerous occasions, is a striking illustration 
of the law of direction of comets^ tails. Think for one moment 
of the facts of the case. It is summer ; the twilight at the north 
shows the position of the sun, and the tail of the comet points 
directly away from the twilight and a way from the sun. Take 
another case. It is evening; the sun has set, the stars have begun 
to shine, and a long-tailed comet is seen. Let that comet be high 
or low, north or south, east or west, its tail invariably points away 
from that point in the west where the departing sunlight still lingers. 
Again, a comet is watched in tlie early morning, and if the eye be 
moved from the place where the first streak of dawn is appearing to 
the head of the comet, then along that direction, streaming away 
from the sun, is found the tail of the comet. This law is of still more 
general application. At any season, at any hour of the night, the 
tail of a comet must be directed away from the sun. The sun is, 
of course, on some point of the hemisphere below our feet ; draw 
a great circle fronji the sun, passing above the horizon to the head 
of the comet, then the direction of the comet's tail will follow the 
continuation of that circle. 

From the earliest times this fact in the movement of comets 
must have arrested the attention of those who pondered on the 
movements of the heavenly bodies. It is a fact patent to ordinary 
observation, it depends on no telescopic research, nor is it the 
result of any elaborate mathematical discussion. It is the one fact 
which gives some degree of consistency to the multitudinous 
phenomena of comets, and it must be made the basis of our 
inquiries into the structure of the tails. 

In the adjoining figure. Fig. 88, we show a portion of the 
parabolic orbit of a comet, and we also represent the position of the 
tail of the comet at various points of its path. It would be, perhaps, 
going too far to assert that throughout the whole vast journey of 
the comet, its tail must always be directed from the sun. In the 
first place, it must be recollected that we can only see the comet 
during that small part of its journey when it is approaching to or 
receding from the sun. It is also to be remembered that, while 
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actually passing rouna the sun^ the brilliancy of the comet is so 
overpowered by the sun that the comet often becomes invisible, 
just as the stars are invisible in daylight. But with these obvious 
qualifications we can assert that the tail is always directed away 
from the sun. 

In a hasty consideration of the subject it might be thought that 
as the comet was dashing along with an enormous velocity the tail 
was merely streaming out behind, just as the shower of sparks 
from a rocket are strewn along the path which it follows. This 



Fig. 68. — The Tail of a Comet directed from the Sun. 


would be an entirely erroneous analogy ; the comet is moving not 
through an atmosphere, but through open space, where there is no 
medium sufficient to sweep the tail into the direction of motion. 
Another very remarkable feature is the gradual growth of the tail 
as the comet approaches the sun. While the body is still at a 
great distance it has usually no perceptible tail, but as it draws in 
the tail gradually developes, and in some cases reaches the most 
stupendous dimensions. It is not to be supposed that this increase 
is a mere optical consequence of the body coming nearer the earth. 
It can be shown that the growth of the tail is enormously 
greater than it would be possible to explain merely by the approach 
of the comet. We are thus led to connect the formation of the 
tail with the approach to the sun, and we are accordingly in the 
V 
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presence of an enigma which has but little analogy among the other 
bodies of our system. 

That the comet as a whole is attracted by the sun, there can be 
no doubt whatever. The fact that it moves in an ellipse or in a 
parabola proves that the two bodies act and re-act on each other 
in obedience to the law of universal gravitation. But while this 
is true of the comet as a whole, it is no less certain that the tail 
of the comet is repelled by the sun. It is impossible to speak with 
certainty as to how this comes about, but the facts of the case 
seem to point to an explanation of the following kind. 

In the materials composing a comet we have some one or more 
ingredients which give rise to the tail. As the comet draws near 
the sun and experiences the invigorating effect of increased 
heat, these ingredients become melted and driven off into vapour. 
It would seem that though these substances in their solid state 
are duly attracted to the sun, yet when driven into vapour of a 
highly rarefied type the heat of the sun exerts on that vapour a 
repellent power which entirely overcomes the attraction, and ac- 
cordingly drives the vapour off in a direction pointing away from 
the sun. We are thus to regard the tail as a stream of smoke 
or vapour rapidly flying away, and constantly renewed from 
the evaporation of fresh materials so long as the comet remains 
sufficiently near to the sun. This explanation will give a plausible 
reason for the direction of the tail, and, indeed, it seems impossible 
to believe that the tail could be whirled around the sun with 
sufficient rapidity if it were really a continuous object. 

As to the nature of the repulsive force which we must postulate 
for the formation of the tail, we are not yet in a position to speak 
with absolute certainty. It is, however, impossible to omit some 
account of the remarkable researches of Professor Bredichin, 
which, when taken in combination with the suggestions of Pro- 
fessor Osborne Reynolds and of others, afford at least a probable 
explanation of the phenomena. Professor Bredichin has con- 
ducted his labours in the strictly philosophical manner which 
has already led to all the great discoveries in science. He has 
carefully collaborated the measurements and drawings of the 
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tails of various comets. He has obtained one result from this 
preliminary part of his inquiry, which will possess a value 
that cannot be affected even if the ulterior portion of his labours 
should be found to require qualification. In the examination of 
the tails of various comets, it is observed that the curvilinear 
shapes of the outlines fall into one or other of three special types. 
In the first type we have the straightest tails, which point almost 



Fig, 59. — Bredichin’a Theory of CometB’ Tails. 


directly away from the sun in a straight line. In the next type 
we have tails which, while still starting away from the sun, are 
curved backwards from the direction towards which the comet 
is moving. In the third type we find the tail curved in still 
more towards the comet'^s path. It can be shown that the tails 
of comets can almost invariably be identified with one or other 
of these three groups ; and in cases where the comet exhibits two 
tails, as has sometimes happened, then both of these tails will be 
found to belong to one or other of the types. 

The adjoining diagram (Fig. 69) is a sketch of an imaginary comet 
V 2 
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furnished with tails of the three different types. The direction in 
which the comet is moving is shown by the arrow-bead on the 
line passing through the nucleus. The straightest of the three tails, 
marked as Type I., is most probably due to the element hydrogen ; 
the tails of the second type are due to the presence of some of the 
hydro-carbons in the body of the comet ; while the small tails of 
the third type may be due to iron or to chlorine, or to some other 



Fig. 60.— Tails of the Comet of 1858. 


element with a high atomic weight. It will of course be under- 
stood that this is not the view of any actual comet. 

A very beautiful illustration of this theory is afforded in the 
case of the celebrated comet of 1858 already referred to, of which 
a drawing is shown in Fig. CO. We see here, besides the great tail, 
which is the characteristic feature of the comet, two other faint 
streaks of light. These are really the edges of the hollow cone 
which forms a tail of Type I., and when we look through 
the central regions it will be easily understood that the light 
is not sufficiently intense to bo visible ; at the edges, however, a 
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good thicknese of the cometary matter is looked through, and thus 
we have the appearance shown in this figure. It would seem that 
Donati^s comet possessed one tail due to hydrogen, and another due to 



Fig. 61.— Cheseaux'B Comet of 1744. 


some of the compounds of carbon. The carbon compounds involved 
seem to be of considerable variety, and there is, in consequence, 
a disposition in the tails of the second type to a more indefinite 
outline than in the hydrogen tails. Cases have been recorded in 
which several tails have been seen simultaneously on the same 
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comet. The most celebrated of these is that which appeared in 
the year 1744, and is now known as Cheseaux^s comet. Professor 
Bredichin has devoted special attention to the theory of this mar- 
vellous object, and he has shown with a high degree of probability 
how the multifonn tail could be accounted for on his theory. 

It is possible to submit some of the questions involved to the test 
of calculation, and it can be shown that the repulsive force adequate 
to produce the very straightest tail of Type I. need only be about twelve 
times as large as the attraction of gravitation. Tails of the second type 
could be produced by a repulsive force which was equal to gravita- 
tion, while tails of the third type would only require a repulsive 
force of one-quarter the power of gravitation. The chief repulsive 
force known in nature is derived from electricity, and it has 
naturally been surmised that the phenomena of comets^ tails are 
really due to the electric condition of the sun and of the comet. It 
can be shown that when the cometary substances are driven into 
vapour by the heat of the sun, the electric repulsion may equal — 
may even greatly exceed — gravitation, and thus produce the phe- 
nomena which are observed. It would be premature to assert that 
the electric character of the comet^s tail has been absolutely demon- 
strated ,* all that can be said is that, as it seems to account for the 
observed facts, it would be undesirable to introduce some mere 
hypothetical I’epulsive force. It must be remembered that on quite 
other grounds it is known that the sun is the seat of certain electric 
phenomena. 

As the comet gradually recedes from the sun the heat abates, 
the evaporation ceases, the repulsion has no longer any object on 
which to exercise its power, and accordingly we find the tail of 
the comet declines. If the comet be a periodic one, the same series 
of changes may take place at its next return to perihelion. A new 
tail is formed, which also gradually disapj)ears as the comet regains 
the depths of space. If we may employ the analogy of terrestrial 
vapours to guide us in our reasoning, then it would seem that 
as the comet retreats its tail would condense into myriads of small 
particles. Over these small particles the law of gravitation would 
resume its sway, no longer obscured by the superior eflSiciency of 
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the repulsion produced by heat acting on the vapour. The mass 
of the comet is, however, so extremely small that it would not be 
able to recall these particles by the mere force of attraction. It 
follows that, as the comet at each perihelion passage makes a tail, 
it must on each occasion sacrifice a corresponding quantity of tail* 
making material. Let us suppose that the comet was endowed in 
the beginning with a certain capital of those particular materials 
which are adapted for the production of tails. Each perihelion 
passage witnesses the production of a tail, and the expenditure of a 
corresponding proportion of the capital. It is obvious that this 
operation cannot go on indefinitely. In the case of the great 
majority of comets the visits to perihelion are so extremely rare 
that the consequences of the extravagance are not very apparent ; 
but in the case of those periodic comets which have short periods 
and frequent returns, the consequences are precisely what might 
have been anticipated : the tail-making capital has been gradually 
squandered, and thus at length we have the frequent spectacle 
of a comet without any tail at all. 

It is not a little remarkable that some of the materials present 
in a comet are identical with substances which are familiar on the 
earth. The most notable instance is the element carbon. This is 
especially interesting when we reflect on the significance of carbon 
on the earth. We know that carbon is one of the most abundant 
and the most important of the elements. We see it as the chief 
constituent of all vegetable life ; we find it to be invariably present 
in animal life — and, indeed, in all organic substances. It is an 
interesting fact that this element, of such transcendent importance 
on the earth, should now have been proved to be present in these 
wandering bodies. Although no one suggests that a comet could 
be the abode of life, yet it is certainly a significant discovery 
that the most imi)ortant factor in the material substratum of life 
has now been shown not to be limited to the surface of the earth, 
but to be as widespread as comets themselves. 

To say that carbon is a constituent of comets is, indeed, to 
attribute to that element a presence throughout the length and 
breadth, the depth and the height, of the material universe. There 
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is no quarter of the heavens from which comets may not api)ear. 
They exist in such profusion that, as Kepler said, there may be 
more comets in the sky than there are fishes in the ocean ; and as 
to the distance to which comets recede in their wanderings, or from 
which they may be drawn into our system, its calculation baffles 
all astronomical measurement. We are in the habit of regarding 
the orbits of most comets as sensibly of a parabolic shape ; and 
assuming this to be the case, let us ask the law of gravitation to 
describe the history of one of these wanderers. 

Far away in the depths of space, at a distance so remote that 
from it our earth and the other planets are all invisible, and from 
which even our sun has been dwarfed to the magnitude of a mere 
star, lies the future comet. Throughout the mighty abyss which 
intervenes between the comet and the sun, the law of gravitation 
reigns. Under its influence the comet begins to ap])roach the 
sun. The force is so enfeebled by the effect of distance that at 
first the movements of the comet are very slow. Years roll on ; 
the comet is still found to be approaching, and the motion, though 
still extremely slow, has made some slight improvement. Centuries 
roll on, and thousands of years roll on, and now the comet is seen 
to be rapidly approaching. The distance decreases and the speed 
increases. The attraction of the sun has now increased greatly, 
owing to the diminished distance; and the comet at length, with 
an appalling velocity, amounting to hundreds of miles a second, 
whirls around the sun, and in a few hours commences its retreat. 
The mighty velocity of the body now tends to carry it away from 
the sun, while the whole efflciency of the solar attraction is ex- 
pended in the effort to recall it; but the comet — if its orbit be 
such as we are here considering — will not be recalled. The effect 
of the sun^s attraction will speedily abate the velocity of the 
motion. The comet retreats precisely as it approached. The 
lapse of a year after it has left the sun finds the comet as far 
as it was a year before it reached the sun. The same is true for 
100 years— for 1,000 years. More and more slowly will the comet 
retreat as it gradually sinks into the depths of space. It never 
can entirely escape from the sun’s attraction. With ever-abating 
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velocity it will recede further and further, but never again to 
return to our system. 

Such is a brief outline of the principal facts known with regard 
to these most interesting, but most perplexing bodies. As to the 
origin of comets, it is impossible to offer more than a conjecture. 
It has been supposed that they may have been merely drawn into 
our system from the depths of infinite space. It has also been 
suggested that possibly comets may have originated in our system 
— that they may, in fact, have been merely fragments driven off 
from the sun himself. We must be content with the mere 
recital of what we know, rather than with attempting guesses about 
matters beyond our reach. We have confined our remarks to the 
humbler, but more certain process of indicating the part which 
comets play in the solar system. We see that comets are obedient 
to the great laws of gravitation, and afford the most striking 
illustration of their truth. We have seen how modern science has 
dissipated the fear and the superstition with which, in earlier ages, 
the advent of a comet was regarded. We no longer regard a comet 
as a sign of impending calamity ; we may rather look upon it as an 
interesting and a beautiful visitor, which comes to please us and 
to instruct us, but never to threaten or to destroy. 
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fttnuii Bodies of our System— Their lumbers— How they are Obserred^Tbe 
Shooting Star^The Theory oi Heat— A great Shooting Star— The November 
Meteors— Thoir Ancient Hiatory—The Route followed by the Shoal— Diagram 
of the Shoal of Meteors — How the Shoal becomes Spread out along its Path — 
Absoiption of Meteors by the Earth — The Discovery of the Relation between 
Meteors and Comets — The remarkable Investigations concerning the November 
Meteors — Two Showers in Successive Years — No Particles have ever been 
Identified from the great Shooting Star Showers — Meteoric Stones — Chladni's 
Researches — ^Early Oases of Stonefalls — ^The Meteorite at Ensisheim — Col- 
lections of Meteorites — The Rowton Siderite — Relative frequency of Iron and 
Stony Meteorites — ^Fragmentary Character of Meteorites — No Reason to connect 
Meteorites with Comets — Tschormak’s Theory — Effects of G-ravitation on a 
Missile ejected from a Volcano — Can they have come from the Moon P — The 
Claims of the Minor Planets to the Parentage of Meteorites — Possible Terres- 
trial Origin — ^The Ovifak Iron. 

In the preceding cliapters we have dealt with the gigantic bodies 
which form the chief objects in what we know as the solar system. 
We have studied mighty planets measuring thousands of miles in 
diameter^ and we have followed the movements of comets, whose 
dimensions are to be told by millions of miles. Once, indeed, in a 
previous chapter, we have made a descent to objects much lower in 
the scale of magnitude, and we have examined that numerous class 
of small bodies which we call the minor planets. It is now, however, 
our duty to make a still further, and this time a very long step, 
downwards in the scale of magnitude. Even the minor planets 
must be regarded as colossal objects, when compared with those 
little bodies whose presence is revealed to us in a most interesting, 
and sometimes in a most striking manner. 

These small bodies compensate in some degree for their minute 
size, by the enormous profusion in which they exist. No attempt, 
indeed, could be made to tell in figures the myriads in which 
they swarm throughout space. They are probably of very varied 
dimensions, some of them being many pounds or perhaps tons in 
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weight, while others seem to be not larger than pebbles, or even 
than grains of sand. Yet, insignificant as these bodies may seem, 
the great sun himself does not disdain to accept their control. 
Each particle, whether it be as small as the mote in a sunbeam 
or as mighty as the planet Jupiter, will perform its path around 
the sun in conformity with the laws of Kepler. 

Who does not know that very beautiful occurrence which we 
call a shooting star, or which, in its more splendid (orms, is some- 
times called a meteor or fire-ball? It is to objects of this class 
that we are now to to direct our attention. 

A small body, perhaps as large as a paving-stone or larger, 
more often perhaps not as large as a marble, is moving round the 
sun. Just as a mighty planet revolves in an ellipse, so this small 
object will move round and round in an ellipse, with the sun in the 
focus. There are, at the present moment, inconceivable myriads 
of such meteors moving in this manner. They are too small and 
too distant for our telescopes, and we can never see them except 
under extraordinary circumstances. 

At the time we see the meteor it is usually moving with 
enormous velocity, so that it often traverses a distance of more 
than twenty miles in a second of time. Such a velocity is almost 
impossible near the earth^s surface : the resistance of the air would 
prevent it. Aloft, in the emptiness of space, there is no air to resist 
the meteor. It may have been moving round and round the sun 
for thousands, perhaps for millions of years, without let or 
hindrance ; but the supreme moment arrives, and the meteor 
perishes in a streak of splendour. 

In the course of its wanderings the body comes near the earth, 
and within a few hundred miles of its surface of course begins to 
encounter the upper surface of the atmosphere with which the 
earth is enclosed. To a body moving with the appalling velocity 
of a meteor, a plunge into the atmosphere is usually fatal. Even 
though the upper layers of air are excessively attenuated, yet they 
suddenly check the velocity, almost as a rifle bullet would be 
checked when fired into water. As the meteor rushes through the 
atmosphere the friction warms the surface of the meteor ; gradually 
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it becomes red-hot, becomes white-hot, and is usually driven off 
into vapour with a brilliant light, while we on the earth, one or two 
hundred miles below, exclaim : Oh, look 1 there is a shooting 
'star/" 

We have here on a very striking scale an experiment illus- 
trating the mechanical theory of heat. It may seem incredible 
that mere friction should be sufficient to generate heat enough to 
produce so brilliant a display, but we must recollect two facts : first, 
that the velocity of the meteor is, perhaps, one hundred times that of 
a rifle bullet ; and second, that the efficiency of friction in develop- 
ing heat is proportioned to the square of the velocity. The meteor 
in passing through the air must therefore be heated by the friction 
of the air about ten thousand times as much as the rifle bullet is 
heated. We do not make an exaggerated estimate in supposing 
that by its rush through the air the rifle bullet becomes heated 
ten degrees ; yet if this be admitted, we must grant that there 
would be such an enormous development of heat attending the 
flight of the meteor that even a fraction of it would be sufficient 
to drive the object into vapour. 

Let us first consider the circumstances under which these ex- 
ternal bodies are manifested to us, and for the sake of illus- 
tration, we may take a remarkable fire-ball which occurred on 
November 6th, 1869. This fire-ball was extensively seen from 
different parts of England ; and by combining and comparing these 
observations, we obtain accurate information as to the height of 
the object and the velocity with which it travelled. 

It appears that this meteor commenced to be visible at a 
point ninety miles above Frome, in Somersetshire, and that it 
disappeared at a point twenty-seven miles over the sea, near St. 
Ives, in Cornwall, both the path, its height, and the principal 
localities from which it was observed being shown in the map 
(Fig. 62). The whole length of its course was about 170 miles, 
which was performed in a period of five seconds, thus giving an 
average velocity of thirty-four miles per second. A remarkable 
feature in the appearance which this fire-ball presented was the long 
persistent streak of luminous cloud, about fifty miles long and four 
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miles wide, which remained in sight for fully fifty minutes. We 
have in this example an illustration of the chief features of the 



Fig. 62. —The Path of the Fireball of November 6th, 1869. 


idienomena of a shooting- star presented on a very grand scale. 
It is, however, to be observed that the persistent luminous streak 
is not a universal, nor, indeed, a very common characteristic of a 
shooting star. 

The small objects which occasionally flash across the field of 
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the telescope show us that there are innumerable telescopic shoot- 
ing stars, too small and too faint to be visible to the unaided eye* 
These objects are all dissipated in the way we have described ; it 
is, in fact, only at the moment, and during the process of their 
dissolution, that we become aware of their existence. Small as 
these missiles probably are, their velocity is so prodigious, that 
they would render the earth uninhabitable were they permitted to 
rain down unimpeded on its surface. We must, therefore, among 
the other good qualities of our atmosphere, not forget that it con- 
stitutes a kindly screen, which shields us from a tempest of missiles, 
the velocity of which no artillery could equal. It is, in fact, 
the very fury of these missiles which is the cause of their utter 
destruction. Their anxiety to strike us is so great, that friction 
dissolves them into harmless vapour. 

Next to the splendid event of a mighty meteor such as that we 
have just described, the most striking occurrence in connection with 
shooting stars is what is known as a shower. These showers have, 
within the last century, attracted a great deal of attention, and 
they have abundantly rewarded the labour devoted to them by 
affording some of the most interesting astronomical discoveries of 
modem times. 

The showers of shooting stars do not occur very frequently. 
No doubt the quickened perception of those who especially attend 
to meteors Tvill detect a shower when others see only a few 
straggling shooting stars ; but speaking generally, we may say that 
the present generation can hardly have witnessed more than two or 
three such occurrences. I have myself seen two great showers, one 
of which, in November, 1866, has impressed itself on my memory as 
a most glorious astronomical spectacle. 

To commence the story of the November meteors it is necessary 
to look back for nearly a thousand years. In the year 902 occurred 
the death of a Moorish king, and in connection with this event 
an old chronicler relates how that night there were seen, as it 
were lances, an infinite number of stars, which scattered themselves 
like rain to right and left, and that year was called the Year of 
the Stars.^^ 
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No one now believes that the heavens intended to commemoiute 
the death of the king by that display. The record is, however, 
of considerable importance, for it indicates the year 902 as one in 
which a great shower of shooting stars occurred. It was with 
the greatest interest that astronomers perceived that this was the 
first recorded instance of the well-known periodical shower, one of 
whose regular returns we saw in 1866. Further diligent literary 
research has revealed here and there records of startling appear- 
ances in the heavens, which fit in with the successive returns 
of the November meteors. From the first instance, in 902, to 
the present day there have been twenty-nine visits of the 
shower; and it is not unlikely that these twenty-nine showers 
were all more or less seen in some parts of the earth. Some- 
times they may have been witnessed by savages, who had neither 
the inclination nor the means to place on record an apparition 
which to them was a source of terror. Sometimes, however, 
these showers were witnessed by civilised communities. Their 
nature was not understood, but the records were made ; and 
in some cases, at all events, these records have withstood the 
corrosion of time, and have now been brought together to illustrate 
this curious subject. We have altogether historical notices of twelve 
of these showers, mainly collected by the industry of Professor 
Newton, whose labours have contributed so much to the advance- 
ment of our knowledge of shooting stars. 

Let us imagine an enormous shoal of shooting stars moving in 
space. Think of a shoal of herrings in the ocean, extending over 
many square miles, and containing countless myriads of indi- 
viduals; or think of those enormous flocks of wild pigeons in 
the United States of which Audubon has told us. The shoal of 
shooting stars is perhaps much more numerous than the herrings 
or the pigeons. The shooting stars are, however, not very close 
together; they are, on an average, probably some few miles apart. 
The actual bulk of the shooting star shoal is therefore prodigious; 
and its dimensions are to be measured by hundreds of thousands of 
miles* 

The meteors cannot choose their own track, like the shoal of 
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herrings, for they are compelled to follow the route which is 
prescribed to them by the sun. Each one pursues its own ellipse 
in complete independence of its neighbour, and accomplishes its 
mighty journey, thousands of millions of miles in length, every 
thirty-three years. We cannot see the meteors in the greater part 
of their orbit. There are countless myriads of the meteors at this 
very moment coursing round their path. The great shoal is at present 
(1885) far out from the sun, but we know they are there, though 
we have not seen them. We know it precisely in the same way 
as we know that there are herrings in the sea. We have not seen 
the herrings at present in the sea : they are not often seen until 
they are caught ; so it is with the meteors ; we never see them till 
the earth catches them. Every thirty-three years the earth catches 
these meteors just as successfully as the fisherman catches herrings, 
and in very much the same way, for while the fisherman spreads his 
net in which the fishes meet their doom, so the earth spreads out 
the atmosphere wherein the meteors perish. We are told that 
there is no fear of the herrings getting exhausted, for all the fisher- 
men catch are as nothing compared to the boundless profusion 
in which they exist. We may hold the same language true with 
regard to the meteors. They exist in such myriads, that though the 
earth swallows up millions each thirty-three years, yet plenty are 
still left for future showers. The diagram (Fig. 63) will explain the 
way in which the earth spreads her net. We there see the orbit in 
which the earth moves around the sun, as well as the elliptic path 
of the meteors, though it should be remarked that it is not con- 
venient to draw the figure exactly to scale, so that the path of the 
meteors is relatively much larger than here represented. Once a 
year the earth accomplishes its revolution, and between the l^th 
and the 14th of November, crosses the track in which the meteors 
move. It will usually happen that the great shoal is not at this 
point when the earth is passing. There are, however, some 
stragglers all along the path, so that the earth usually obtains 
a few of these every year at this date. They dart into our atmos- 
phere as shooting stars, and form what we usually speak of as tlie 
November meteors. 
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It will, however, occasionally happen that when the earth is in 
the act of crossing the track it encounters the dense body of 
meteors. Through the mighty shoal the earth then plunges, 
enveloped, of course, with the surrounding coat of air. Into this 
net the meteors dash in countless myriads, never again to emeige. 
In a few hours’ time, the earth, moving at the rate of eighteen 
miles a second, has crossed the track and emerges on the other 
side, bearing with it the spoils of the encounter. The remaining 
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meteors of the shoal continue their journey without interruption ; 
perhaps millions have been takeUy but probably hundreds of 
millions have been left. 

Such was the occurrence which astonished the world on the 
night between November 13th and 14th, 1866. We then plunged 
into the middle of the shoal. The night was fine ; the moon was 
absent. The meteors were distinguished not only by their enormous 
multitude, but by their intrinsic magnificence. I shall never 
forget that night. On the memorable evening I was engaged in 
my usual duty at that time of observing nebulse with Lord 
Bosse^s great reflecting telescope. I was of course aware that a 
shower of meteors had been predicted, but nothing that I had heard 
w 
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prepared me for the splendid spectacle so soon to be unfolded. It 
was about ten o^clock at night when an exclamation from an 
attendant by my side made me look up from the telescope, just in 
time to see a fine meteor dash across the sky. It was presently 
followed by another, and then again by others in twos and in 
threes, which showed that the prediction of a great shower was 
likely to be verified. At this time the Earl of Rosse (then Lord 
Oxmantown) joined me at the telescope, and, after a brief interval, 
we decided to cease our observations of the nebulse and ascend to the 
top of the wall of the great telescope (Fig. 6, p. 17) from which a 
clear view of the whole hemisphere of the heavens could be obtained. 
There, for the next two or three hours, we witnessed a spectacle 
which can never fade from my memory. The shooting stars 
gradually inereased in number until sometimes several were seen 
at once. Sometimes they swept over our heads, sometimes to the 
right, sometimes to the left, but they all diverged from the east. 
As the night wore on the constellation of Leo ascended above the 
horizon, and then the remarkable character of the shower was dis- 
closed. All the tracks of the meteors radiated from Leo. (See Fig. 
74, p. 383). Sometimes a meteor appeared to come almost directly 
towards us, and then its path was so foreshortened that it had 
hardly any appreciable length, and looked like an ordinary fixed 
star swelling into brilliancy and then as rapidly vanishing. Occa- 
sionally luminous trains would linger on for many minutes after the 
meteor had flashed across, but the great majority of the trains in 
this shower were evanescent. It would be impossible to say how 
many thousands of meteors were seen, each one of which was bright 
enough to have elicited a note of admiration on any ordinary night. 

The adjoining figure (Fig. 64) shows the remarkable manner 
in which the shooting stars of this shower diverged from a point. 
It is not to be supposed that all these objects were in view 
at the same moment. The observer of a shower is provided with 
a map of that part of the heavens in which the shooting stars 
appear. He then fixes his attention on one particular shooting 
star, and observes carefully its track with respect to the fixed stars 
in its vicinity. He then draws a line upon his map in the direction 
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in which the shooting star moved. Repeating the same observation 
for several other shooting stars belonging to the shower, his map 
will hardly fail to show that the different tracks of almost all 
the shooting stars tend from one point or region of the figure 
There are, it is true, a few erratic ones, but the majority observe 
this law. It certainly looks, at first sight, as if all the shooting 
stars did actually dart from this point ; but a little reflection will 



Fig. 64. — Hadiant Point of Shooting Stars. 


show that this is a case in which the real motion is different from 
the apparent. If there actually were a point from which these 
meteors diverged, then from different parts of the earth the point 
would be seen in different positions with respect to the fixed stars ; 
but this is not the case. The radiant, as this point is called, is 
seen in the same part of the heavens from whatever station the 
8hower is visible. 

We are, therefore, led to accept the simple explanation afforded 
by the theory of perspective. Those who are acquainted with the 
principles of this science know, that when a number of parallel 
lines in an object have to be represented in a drawing they must 
w 2 
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all be made to pass through the same point in the plane of the 
picture, unless in the exceptional case where they are also lines 
parallel to the picture. When we are looking at the shooting 
stars, what we really see are only the projections of their paths 
upon the surface of the heavens. From the fact that all those 
paths pass through the same point, we are to infer that the shoot- 
ing stars belonging to the same shower are all moving in parallel 
lines. 

We are now able to ascertain the actual direction in which the 
shooting stars are moving, because a line drawn from the eye of 
the observer to the radiant point must be parallel to that direc- 
tion. Of course, it is not intended to convey the idea that through- 
out all space the shooting stars of one shower are moving in 
parallel lines; all we mean is, that during the short time in which 
we see them the motion of each of the shooting stars is sensibly a 
straight line, and that all these straight lines are parallel. 

At present the great meteor shoal of the Leonids (for so this 
shower is called) has accomplished about half its mighty journey. 
In the year 1885 it attains its greatest distance from the sun, 
and then commences to return. Each year the earth crosses 
the orbit of the meteors, but the shoal is not met with, and no 
shower of stars is perceived. Every succeeding year will find the 
meteors approaching the critical point, and the year 1899 will 
bring the shoal to the earth^s track. In that year, therefore, 
another brilliant meteoric shower may be looked for. The shoal 
of meteors is of such enormous length that it takes more than a 
year for the mighty procession to pass through the critical portion 
of its orbit which lies across the track of the earth. We thus see 
that the meteors cannot escape the earth. It may be that when the 
shoal begins to reach this neighbourhood the earth will have just 
left this part of its path, and a year will have elapsed before the 
earth gets round again. Those meteors that have the good fortune 
to be in the front of the shoal will thus escape the net, but some 
of those behind will not be so fortunate, and the earth will again 
devour an incredible host. It has sometimes happened that casts 
into the shoal have been obtained in two consecutive years. 
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If the earth happened to paes through the front part in one year, 
then the shoal is so long that the earth will have moved right 
round its orbit of 600,000,000 miles, and will again dash through 
the critical spot before the entire number have passed. History con- 
tains records of cases when, in two consecutive Novembers, brilliant 
showers of Leonids have been seen. 

As the earth consumes such myriads of Leonids each thirty-three 
years, it follows that the total number must be decreasing. The 
splendour of the showers in future ages will, no doubt, be affected 
by this circumstance. They cannot be always as bright as they 
have been. It is also of interest to notice that the shape of the 
shoal is gradually changing. Each meteor of the shoal moves in 
its own ellipse around the sun, and is quite independent of the rest 
of these bodies. Each one has thus a special period of revolution 
which depends upon the length of the ellipse in which it happens 
to revolve. Two meteors will move around the sun in the same time 
if the lengths of their ellipses are exactly equal, but not otherwise. 
The lengths of these ellipses are many hundreds of millions of 
miles, and it is impossible that they can be all absolutely equal. 
In this may be detected the origin of a gradual change in the 
character of the shower. Suppose two meteors A and B be such 
that A travels completely round in thirty- three years, while B 
takes thirty-four years. If the two start together, then when A 
has finished the first round B will be a year behind; the next 
time B will be two years behind, and so on. The case is exactly 
parallel to that of a number of boys who start for a long race, 
in which they have to run several times round the course before 
the distance has been accomplished. At first they all start in a 
cluster, and perhaps for the first round or two they may remain in 
comparative proximity ; gradually, however, the faster runners get 
ahead and the slower ones lag behind, so the cluster becomes 
elongated. As the race continues, the cluster becomes dispersed 
around the entire course, and perhaps the first boy will even 
overtake the last. Such seems the destiny of the November 
meteors in future ages. The cluster will in time to come be 
spread out around the whole of this mighfy track, and no longer 
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will a superb display have to be recorded every thirty-three 
years. 

It was in connection with the shower of November meteors in 
186t) that a very interesting* and beautiful discovery in mathe- 
matical astronomy was made by Professor Adams. We have seen 
that the Leonids must move in an elliptic path^ and that they 
return every thirty-three yeare, but the telescope cannot follow 
them during their wanderings. All that we know by observation 
is the date of their occurrence, the point of the heavens from 
which they ludiate, and the great return every thirty-three years. 
Putting these various facts together, it is possible, not exactly to 
determine the ellipse in which the meteors move — ^the facts do 
not go so far — they only tell us that the ellipse must be one 
of five possible orbits. These five possible orbits are — firstly, 
the immense ellipse in which we now know the meteorites 
do revolve, and for which they require the whole thirty-three 
years to complete a revolution ; secondly, a nearly circular orbit, 
very little larger than the earth^s path, which the meteors would 
traverse in a few days more than a year ; another similar orbit, 
in which the time would be a few days short of the year ; and 
two other small elliptical orbits lying inside the earth^s orbit. It 
was clearly demonstrated by Professor Newton that the observed 
facts would be explained if the meteors moved in any one of 
these paths, but that they could not be explained by any other 
hypothesis. It remained to see which of these orbits was the 
true one. Professor Newton himself made the suggestion of a 
possible method of solving the problem. The test he proposed 
was one of very great difficulty, and involved the most intricate 
calculations. Fortunately, however. Professor Adams undertook 
the inquiry, and by bis successful labours the path of the Leonids 
has been completely ascertained. 

When the ancient records of the appearance of great Leonid 
showers are examined, it is found that the date of their occurrence 
undergoes a gi*adual and continuous change. It follows as a 
necessary consequence that the point where the path of the meteors 
crosses the earth^s track is not fixed^ but that at each successivo 
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return the meteors pass at a point about half a degree further 
on in the direction in which the earth is travelling. It follows 
that the orbit in which the meteors are revolving is under- 
going change ; the path they follow in one revolution varies 
slightly from that pursued in the next. As, however, these 
changes proceed in the same direction, they may gradually attain 
considerable dimensions; and the amount of change which is 
produced in the path of the meteors in the lapse of centuries 
may be estimated by the two ellipses shown in Fig. 66. The 
continuous line represents the orbit in a.d. 1^6; the dotted lino 
represents it at present. 

This very definite change in the orbit is one that astronomers 
attribute to what we have already spoken of as perturbation. It is 
certain that the elliptic motion of these bodies is due to the sun, 
and that if they were only acted on by the sun the ellipse would 
remain absolutely unaltered. We see, then, in this gradual change 
of the ellipse the influence of the attractions of the planets. It 
was shown that if the meteors moved in the large orbit, this 
shifting of the path must be due to the attraction of the planets 
Jupiter, Satura, Uranus, and the Earth; while if the meteors 
followed one of the smaller orbits, the planets that would be near 
enough, and large enough to act sensibly on them, would be the 
Earth, Venus, and Jupiter. Here, then, we see how the question 
may be answered by calculation. It is diflBcult, but it is possible, 
to calculate what the attraction of the planets would be capable of 
producing for each of the five different suppositions as to the orbit. 
This is what Adams has done. He found that if the meteors 
moved in the great orbit, then the attraction of Jupiter would 
account for two-thirds of the observed change, while the remaining 
third was due to the influence of Saturn, supplemented by a small 
addition on account of Uranus. In this way the calculation showed 
that the large orbit was a possible one. Professor Adams also 
computed the amount of displacement in the path that could be 
produced if the meteors revolved in any of the four smaller ellipses. 
This investigation was one of an extremely arduous character, but 
the results amply compensated for the labour. It was shown that 
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in this case it would be impossible to obtain by the aid of pertniv 
bations a displacement even one-half of that which was observed. 
These four orbits were^ therefore^ impossible ones. Thus the 
demonstration was complete as to the character of the path in 
which the meteors revolve. 

The movements in each revolution are guided by Kepler’s laws. 
When at the part of its path most distant from the sun the velocity 
of a meteor is at its lowest^ being then but little more than a mile 
a second; as it draws in the speed gradually increases^ until 
when the meteor crosses the earth’s track its velocity is no less 
than twenty-six miles a second. The earth is moving very nearly 
in the opposite direction at the rate of eighteen miles a second, 
BO that if the meteor happen to strike the earth’s atmosphere^ 
it does so with an enormous velocity of nearly forty-four miles a 
second. If the meteor escape the earth, then it resumes its outward 
journey with gradually declining velocity, and by the time it has 
again completed its mighty journey a period of thirty-three years 
years and a quarter will have elapsed. 

The innumerable meteors which form the Leonids are arranged 
in an enormous stream, of a breadth very small in comparison with 
its length. If we represent the orbit by an ellipse whose length 
is seven feet, then the meteor stream will be represented by a 
thread of the finest sewing-silk, about a foot and a half or two feet 
long, creeping along the orbit.*^ The size of this stream may be 
estimated from the consideration that even its width cannot be less 
than 100,000 miles. Its length may be estimated from the circum- 
stance that, although it is moving about twenty-six miles a second^ 
yet the stream takes about two years to pass the point where 
its orbit crosses the earth’s track. On the memorable occasion of 
the night between the ISth and 14th of November, 1866, the earth 
plunged into this stream near its head, and did not emerge on the 
other side until five hours after. During that time it happened 
that the hemisphere of the earth which was in front contained the 

* ThiB iUofltration, at wi^ as tha figure of the path of the meteon, has been 
derived from Hr. Or, J. Stoney’s interesting lecture on The Story of the November 
Meteors," at the Boyal Institution in 1879. 
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oontinentd ol Europe^ Adsk, dnd Africa^ and cons^uently it was in 
ilie Old World that the great shower was seeou On that day 
twelyemonth^ when the earth bad regained the same spot^ the shoal 
had not entirely passed^ and the earth made another plunge, This 
time the American continent was in the van^ and consequently it 
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Fig. 66. — ^Xhe History of the Le on i d s. 

was there that the shower of 1867 was seen. Even in the following 
year the great shoal had not entirely passed^ and a few stragglers 
along the route are still occasionally encountered at each annual 
transit of the earth across the great meteoric highway. 

The diagram is also designed to indicate a remarkable specula- 
tion which was put forward on the high authority of Le Verrier, 
with the view of explaining how the shoal came to be introduced 
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into the solar system. The orbit in which the meteors revolve 
does not intersect the paths of Jupiter, Saturn, or Mars, but it 
does intersect the orbit of Uranus. It must, therefore, sometimes 
happen that Uranus will be passing through this point of its path 
just as the shoal has arrived there. Le Verrier has demonstrated 
that such an event took place in the year a.d. 126 , but that it has 
not happened since. We thus seem to have a clue to a very won- 
derful past history ; — 

“ All would be explained if we may suppose that before the year 
126, the meteors had been moving beyond the solar system ; and that in 
that year they chanced to cross the path of the planet Uranus, travelling 
along some such path as that represented in the diagram. Had it not 
been for the planet, they would have kept on the course marked out with 
a dotted line, and after having passed the sun,' would have withdrawn 
on the other side into the depths of space, to the same measureless 
distance from which they had originally come. But their stumbling on 
the planet changed their whole destiny. Even so great a planet would 
not sensibly affect them until they got within a distance, which would 
look very short indeed upon our diagram. But they seem to have 
almost grazed his surface, and while they were very close to such a 
planet, he would be able to drag them quite out of their former course. 
Tills the planet Uranus seems to have done ; and when, pursuing his 
own course, he again got too far off to influence them sensibly, they 
found themselves moving slowly backwards and slowly inwards ; and 
accordingly began the new orbit round the sun, which corresponds to 
the situation into which they had been brought, and the direction and 
moderate speed of their new motion. 

“They seem to have passed Uianus while they were still a small, 
compact cluster. Nevertheless, those members of the group which 
happened to be next the planet as they swept past, would be attracted 
with somewhat more force than the rest ; the farthest members of the 
group with the least. Tlie lesult of this must inevitably have been 
that when the group were soon after abandoned to themselves, they 
did not And themselves so closely compacted as before, nor moving with 
an absolutely identical motion, but with motions which differed, although 
perhaps very little, from one another. These are conditions which 
would have started them in those slightly differing orbits round the 
sun, which, as we have seen, would 'cause them, as time wore on, to be 
drawn out into the long stream in which we now, after seventeen cen- 
turies, And them. 
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^ What is here certain is, that there was a definite time when the 
meteors entered upon the path they are now pursuing — that this time 
was the end of February or beginning of March in the year 126 is still 
a matter of probability only. It is, however, highly probable, because 
it explains all the phenomena at present known ; but astronomers are 
not yet in a position to assert that it is ascertained, since one link in 
the complete chain of proof is wanting. We who live now should be 
in possession of this link if our ancestors had made sufficiently full 
obseiwations ; and our posterity will have it when they compare the 
observations they can make with those which we are now carefully 
placing on record for their use. They will then know whether the 
rate at which the sti'eam is lengthening out is such as to indicate that 
A.D. 126 was the year in which this process began. If so, Le Verrier’s 
hypothesis will be fully proved.” * 

The determination of the true elliptic path of the Leonids 
led Professor Schiaparelli to a discovery of rather an unexpected 
character, which revealed in a maimer almost startling, a myste- 
rious connection between the shooting star showers and periodic 
comets. 

In the year 1866 a comet appeared. This comet was observed, 
and from these observations the path in which the comet moved 
could be calculated, - What was the astonishment of astronomers, 
when it became known that the path of this comet was also the 
path followed by the Leonids ! To emphasise this coincidence, it is 
desirable to think separately of the various points which it implies. 
Take, for instance, the plane in which the comet moves ; that plane 
may have any position, subject only to the condition that it shall 
pass through the centre of the sun. So, too, the orbit of the 
meteors may lie in any one of the myriad planes passing through 
the sun^s centre. That these two planes should absolutely coincide 
is a matter which would be almost infinitely improbable if it were 
merely a question of chance. The coincidence does not rest even 
here ; not only do the planes coincide, but the directions of the axes 
of the orbits in these planes are also identical: this, again, would be 
infinitely unlikely were the question one merely of chance. But we 
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have not yet exhausted the subject, for it further appears that the 
shortest distance from the sun to the orbit is also in each case 
identical. We have here a concentration of evidence which proves 
to demonstration that there must be some profound physical con- 
nection between comets and swarms of meteors. The observed 
facts would be accounted for if we suppose the comet to be pre- 
ceded or followed in its path by a meteor stream ; but this, of course, 
implies some very intimate connection between the comet and the 
meteors, though at the present time it is not possible to state the 
real nature of that connection. 

The remarkable association between comets and meteors has 
been noticed in the case of several other meteoric streams besides 
the Leonids. We may, for instance, cite one of the showers which 
is most constant in its annual appearance, and is called the Perseids, 
from the circumstance that the radiant point lies in the constella- 
tion of Perseus. This shower is known also as that of the 
August meteors, which fall from the 9th to the 11th of that 
month in each year. Their orbit has been carefully determined, 
and it has been found to be also the path of a comet. There are 
several other showers of which the same statement may be made. 
We shall instance one in particular which has attracted great and 
deserved attention. 

A copious meteoric shower took place on the night of the 
27th November, 1872. On this occasion the shooting stars 
diverged from a radiant point in the constellation of Andromeda. 
I estimated at the time that there were at least three hundred 
meteors per hour. It is true that these shooting stars were not 
bright, nor were their trains very long. As a spectacle, it was, in 
my judgment, unquestionably inferior to the magnificent display of 
1866. But though, from a picturesque point of view, the shower 
of 1872 is inferior to that of 1866, yet it is difficult to say which of 
the two showers is of greater scientific importance. 

It surely is a remarkable coincidence that the earth should 
encounter the Andromedes (for so this shower is called) at the very 
moment when it is crossing the track of Biela’s comet. We have 
observed the direction from which the Andromedes come when they 
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plunge into the atmosphere; we can ascertain also the direction 
in which BieWs comet is moving when it passes the earth^s track, 
and we find that the direction in which the comet moves and the 
direction in which the meteors move are identical. We have there- 
fore learned that the orbit’ in which the Andromedes move and the 
orbit in which Biela^s comet moves are coincident. This is, in 
itself, a strong and almost overwhelming presumption that the 
comet and the shooting stars are connected ; but this is not all. 
This comet was observed in 1772, and again in 1805-6, before its 
periodic return in seven years was discovered. It was again dis- 
covered by Biela in 1826, and was observed in 1832. In 1846 the 
astronomical world was startled to find that there were now two 
comets in place of one, and the two fragments were again perceived 
at the return in 1852. No trace of Biela^s comet was seen in 
1859, nor in 1865-66, when its return was also due. It there- 
fore happens that at the end of 1872 the time had arrived for 
the return of Biela^s comet, and thus the occurrence of the great 
shower of the Andromedes took place about the time when Biela^s 
comet was actually due. The inference is irresistible that the 
shooting stars, if not actually a part of the comet itself, are at all 
events most intimately connected therewith. This shower will 
also be memorable by reason of the telegram sent from Professor 
Klinkerfues to Mr. Pogson at Madras. The telegram ran as fol- 
lows: — Biela touched earth last night. Search near Theta 
Centauri,^^ Pogson did search and did find a comet, though 
whether this was really the comet of Biela is still a matter which 
some astronomers doubt. 

We have only mentioned three of the periodic showers; they 
are, indeed, the only three which produce a display worthy of 
note, from a picturesque point of view. There are, however, 
many others well known to those who have studied the subject ; 
and the annual reports of the British Association are replete with 
information sedulously collected from every available source on the 
entire subject of luminous meteors. 

It is a noticeable circumstance that the great meteoric showers 
seem never yet to have succeeded in projecting a missile which 
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has reached the earth's surface. Out of the myriads of Leonids, 
of Perseids, or of Andromedes, not one particle has ever been 
seized and identified. Those bodies which do fall from the sky 
to the earth, and which we call meteorites, never come from 
the great showers, so far as we know. They seem, indeed, 
to be phenomena of quite a different character to the periodic 
meteors. 

It is somewhat curious that the belief in the celestial origin of 
meteorites is of modern growth. In ancient times there were, no 
doubt, rumours of wonderful stones which had fallen down from 
the heavens on the earth, but these reports seem to have obtained 
but little credit. They were a century ago regarded as perfectly 
fabulous, though there was abundant testimony on the subject. 
Eye-witnesses averred that they had seen the stones fall. The 
stones themselves were unlike other objects in the neighbourhood, 
and cases were even authenticated where men had been killed by 
blows from these celestial visitors. 

The objects were, however, generally seen by ignorant and 
illiterate persons. The true parts of tlie record were so mixed up 
with imaginary additions, that science refused to adopt the belief 
that such objects really fell from the sky. Even at the present 
day it is often extremely difiicult to obtain accurate testimony as 
to the circumstances attending the fall of a meteorite. For 
instance, the fall of a meteorite was observed by a Hindoo in the 
jungle. The stone was there, its meteoric character was un- 
doubted, and the witness was duly examined as to the details of 
the occurrence ; but he was so frightened by the noise and by the 
danger he had narrowly escaped, that he could tell little or nothing. 
The only fact of which he felt certain was that the meteorite 
had hunted him for some time through the jungle before it fell to 
the earth I 

In the year 1794 Chladni published an account of the remark- 
able mass of iron which the traveller Pallas had discovered in Siberia. 
It was then for the first time that the important step was taken of 
recognising that this object and others similar to it were really 
of celestial origin. But even Cbladni's reputation and the argu- 
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ments he brought forward failed to procure universal assent. 
Shortly afterwards, in 1795, a stone of fifty-six pounds was ex- 
hibited in London, which several witnesses declared they had seen 
fall at Wold Cottage, in Yorkshire ; and it was subsequently depo- 
sited in the collection at the British Museum. The evidence then 
began to pour in from other quarters ; portions of stone from Italy 
and from Benares were found to be identical with the Yorkshire 
stone. The incredulity of those who had doubted the celestial origin 
of these objects began to give way. A careful memoir on the 
Benares stone, by Howard, was published in the Philosophic*al 
Transactions for 1802, while, as if to complete the demonstration, 
a great shower of falling stones took place in the following year 
at L^Aigle, in Normandy. The French Academy deputed the 
physicist Biot to make a detailed examination on the spot of all 
the circumstances attending this memorable shower. His inquiry 
completely removed every trace of doubt, and the meteoric stones 
have accordingly been transferred from the dominions of geology 
to those of astronomy. It may be noted as a coincidence that the 
recognition of the celestial origin of meteorites was simultaneous 
with that of the discovery of the first of the scries of minor planets. 
In each case our knowledge of the solar system has been extended 
by the addition of numerous minute bodies, which, notwithstand- 
ing their insignificant dimensions, are pregnant with information. 
Once the reality of these stone-falls has been admitted, we can 
turn with great interest to the ancient records, and restore to them 
the credit which many of them undoubtedly merit, and which was 
for so many centuries withheld. Perhaps the earliest of all the 
records which can be said to have much pretension to historical 
accuracy, is that of the shower of stones which Livy describes as 
having fallen, about the year 654 B.c., on the Alban Mount, near 
Rome. Among the more modem instances, we may mention one 
which was authenticated in a very emphatic manner. It occurred 
in the year 1492 atEnsisheim, in Alsace. The Emperor Maximilian 
ordered a minute narrative of the circumstances to be drawn up 
and deposited with the stone in the church. The stone was 
suspended in the church for three centuries, until in the French 
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Revolution it was carried off to Colmar, and pieces were broken from 
it, one of which is now in the British Museum. Fortunately, this 
interesting object has been restored to its ancient position in the 
church at Ensisheim, where it remains an attraction to sight-seers 
to this day. The account is as follows : — In the year of the 
Lord 1492, on the Wednesday before St. Martinis Day, November 
7th, a singular miracle occurred, for between eleven o'clock and noon 
there was a loud clap of thunder and a prolonged confused noise, 
which was heard at a great distance, and a stone fell from the air 
in the jurisdiction of Ensisheim which weighed 260 pounds, and the 
confused noise was at other places much louder than here. Then a 
child saw it strike on ploughed ground in the upper field towards 
the Rhine and the 111, near the district of Gisgang, which was sown 
with wheat, and it did no harm, except that it made a hole there ; 
and then they conveyed it from the spot, and many pieces were 
broken from it, which the Land Vogt forbade. They therefore 
caused it to be placed in the church, with the intention of suspending 
it as a miracle, and there came here many people to see this stone, 
so there were many remarkable conversations about this stone; 
the learned said they knew not what it was, for it was beyond the 
ordinary course of nature that such a large stone should smite from 
the height of the air, but that it was really a miracle from God, 
for before that time never was anything heard like it, nor seen, nor 
written. When they found that stone, it had entered into the earth 
to half the depth of a man's stature, which everybody explained to 
be the will of God that it should be found, and the noise of it was 
heard at Lucerne, at Villingen, and at many other places, so loud that 
the people thought that houses had been overturned; and as the 
King Maximilian was here, the Monday after St. Catherine's Day 
of the same year, his Royal Excellency ordered the stone which had 
fallen to be brought to the castle, and after having conversed a 
long time about it with the noblemen, he said that the people of 
Ensisheim should take it and order it to be hung up in the church, 
and not to allow anybody to take anything from it. His Excellency, 
however, took two pieces of it, of which he kept one, and sent the 
other to Duke Sigismund of Austria, and they spoke a great deal 
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about the stone, which they suspended in the choir, where it still is, 
and a g^eat many people came to see it." 

Once we have recognised the celestial origin of the meteorites, 
they claim our closest attention. They afford the only direct 
method we possess of obtaining a knowledge of the materials of 
bodies exterior to our planet. We can take a meteorite in our 
hands, we can analyse it, and find the materials of which it is 
composed. We shall not attempt to enter into any very detailed 
account of the structure of meteorites ; it is rather a matter for the 
consideration of chemists and mineralogists than for astronomers. 
A few of the more obvious features will be all that we require. 
They will serve as a preliminary to the discussion of the probable 
origin of these bodies. 

In the British Museum we may examine a superb collection 
of meteorites. They have been brought together from all parts 
of the earth, and vary in size from bodies not much larger than 
a pin^s head up to vast masses weighing many hundredweights. 
There are also many models of celebrated meteorites, of which the 
originals are dispersed through various other museums. 

Many of these objects have nothing very remarkable in their 
external appearance. If they were met with on the sea beach, 
they would be passed by without more notice than would be given 
to any other stone. Yet, what a history such a stone might tell 
us if we could only manage to obtain it ! It fell ; it was seen to 
fall from the sky ; but what was its course anterior to that move* 
ment? Where was it 100 years ago, 1,000 years ago? Through 
what regions of space has it wandered ? Why did it never fall 
before ? Why has it actually now fallen ? Such are some of the 
questions which crowd upon us as we ponder over these most 
interesting bodies. Some of these objects are composed of very 
characteristic materials ; take, for example, one of the more recent 
meteorites, known as the Rowton siderite. This body differs 
very much from the more ordinary kind of stony meteorite. It is 
an object which even a casual passer-by would hardly pass without 
notice. Its great weight would also attract attention, while if it 
be scratched or rubbed with a file, it would be found that it waa 
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not in any sense a stone, but that it was a mass of nearly pure 
iron* We know the circumstances under which that piece of 
iron fell to the earth. It was on tlie 20th of April, 1876, about 
6.40 p.m., that a strange rumbling noise, followed by a stai’t- 
ling explosion, was heard over an area of several miles in extent 
among the villages in Shropshire, eight or ten miles north of 
the Wrekin. About an hour after this occurrence, a farmer 
noticed the ground in one of his grass-fields to have been dis- 
tiirbed, and he probed the hole which the meteorite had made, 
and found it, still warm, about eighteen inches below the sur- 
face. Some men working at no great distance had actually 
heard the noise of its descent, but without being able to indicate 
the exact locality. This remarkable object weighs 7f lbs. It is 
an irregular angular mass of iron, though all its edges seem to 
have been rounded by fusion in its transit through the air, and 
it is covered with a thick black pellicle of the magnetic oxide of 
iron, except at the point where it first struck the ground. It was 
first exhibited publicly at a bazaar in Wolverbampton, and by the 
Duke of Cleveland, on whose property it fell, it was presented to 
the British Museum, where, as the Rowton siderite, it attracts the 
attention of every one who is interested in these wonderful bodies. 

This siderite is specially interesting on account of its distinctly 
metallic character. Falls of the siderites (as they are called) are not 
BO common as those of the stony meteorites ; in fact, there are only 
a few known instances of meteoric irons having been actually seen to 
fall, while the falls of stony meteorites are to be counted in scores 
or in hundreds. The inference is that the iron meteorites are much 
less frequent than the stony ones. This is, however, not the im- 
pression that the visitor to the British Museum would be likely to 
receive. In that extensive collection the meteoric irons are by far 
the most striking objects. The explanation is not diflScult. Those 
gigantic masses of iron are unquestionably meteoric: no one 
doubts that this is the case. Yet the vast majority of them have 
never been seen to fall ; they have simply been found, under cir- 
cumstances which point unmistakably to their meteoric nature. 
Suppose, for instance, that a traveller out on one of the plains 
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of Siberia or of Central America finds a mass of metallic iron 
lying on the surface of the ground, what explanation can be 
rendered of such an occurrence? No one has brought the iron 
there, and there is no iron within hundreds of miles. Man never 
fashioned that object, and the iron is found to be alloyed with 
nickel in a manner that is always observed in known meteorites, 
and is generally regarded as a sure indication of a meteoric origin. 
Observe also, that as iron perishes by corrosion in our atmosphere, 
that great mass of iron cannot have lain there for indefinite ages ; 
it must have been placed there at some finite time. There is only 
one source of such an object conceivable ; it must have fallen 
from the sky. On those boundless plains the stony meteorites 
also have, doubtless, fallen in hundreds and in thousands, but 
the stony ones crumble away, and in any case would not arrest 
the attention of the traveller as the iron meteorites do. Hence it 
follows, that although the stony meteorites seem to fall much more 
frequently, yet, unless they are actually observed in the moment 
of descent, they are much more liable to be overlooked than the 
meteoric irons. Hence it is, that the great meteorites which are 
the characteristic feature of the British Museum collection are 
mainly the meteoric irons. 

We have said that a loud noise accompanied the descent of the 
Rowton siderite, and the Emperor Maximilian has recorded the 
loud explosion which took place when the meteorite fell at En- 
sisheim. In this we have, a characteristic feature of the phe- 
nomenon. Nearly all the descents of meteorites that have been 
observed, seem to have been ushered in by a loud detonating 
explosion. We do not, however, assert that this is a quite invariable 
character; and it is also the case that meteors often detonate 
without throwing down any stones which are observed. The 
violence associated with the phenomenon is forcibly illustrated by 
the Butsura meteorite. This object fell in India about twenty 
years ago. A loud explosion was heard, several fragments of stone 
were collected at distances miles apart ; and when brought to- 
gether, they were found to fit, so as to enable the primitive form of 
the meteorite to be re-constructed. A few of the pieces are wanting 
X 2 
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(they were, no doubt, lost by falling unobserved into localities from 
which they could not be recovered), but we have obtained pieces 
quite numerous enough to permit us to form a very good idea of 
the irregular shape of the object before the explosion occurred 
which shattered it into fragments. This is one of the ordinary 
stony meteorites, and is thus contrasted with the Eowton siderite 
which we have just been considering. There are also other types 
of meteorites. The Breitenbach iron, as it is called, is a good 
representation of a class of meteorites which are intermediate 



Fig. 66. — Section of the Chaco Meteorite. 

between the meteoric irons and the stones. It consists of a coarse 
cellular structure of iron, the cavities being filled with mineral 
substances. In the British Museum will be seen sections of inter- 
mediate forms in which this structure is exhibited. 

Look first at the most obvious characteristic of these meteorites. 
We do not now allude to their chemical composition, but to their 
external appearance. What is the most remarkable feature in the 
shape of these objects ? — surely it is that they are fragments. They 
are evidently pieces that are broken from some larger object. This is 
apparent by merely looking at their form ; it is still more manifest 
when we examine their mechanical structure. It is often found that 
meteorites are themselves composed of smaller fragments, united 
together in the manner of certain well-known volcanic rocks; 
others are, again, composed of very small particles, analogous to 
what are known as volcanic tufas. The structure of the meteorites 
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may be illustrated by a section of an aerolite found on the Sierra of 
Chaco, weighing about 301bs. (Fig. 66), 

The section here represented shows the composite structure of 
this object, which belongs to the class of stony meteorites. Its 
shape shows that it was really a fragment with angular edges and 
comers. No doubt it may have been much more considerable when 
it first dashed into the atmosphere. The angular edges now seen 
on the exterior may be due to an explosion which then occurred ; 
but this will not account for the structure of the interior. We there 
see irregular pieces of the most varied form and material conglo- 
merated into a single mass. If we would seek for any analogous 
objects on the earth, we must look to some of the volcanic rocks, 
where we have multitudes of irregular angular fragments adhering 
together by a cement in which they are imbedded. The evidence 
presented by this meteorite is conclusive as to one circumstance, 
with regard to the origin of these objects. They must have come 
as fragments, from some body of considerable, if not of vast, dimen- 
sions. In this meteorite there are numerous small grains of iron 
mingled with mineral substances. The iron in many meteorites 
has, indeed, characters resembling those produced by the actual 
blasting of iron by dynamite. Thus, a large meteoric iron from 
Brazil has been found to have been actually shivered into frag- 
ments at some time anterior to its fall on the earth. These 
fragments have been cemented together again by irregular veins of 
mineral substances. 

For an aerolite of a very different type we may refer to the 
carbonaceous meteorite of Orgueil, which fell in France on the 14:th 
May, 1864. On the occasion of its descent a splendid meteor was 
seen, rivalling the full moon in size. The actual diameter of this 
globe of fire must have been some hundreds of yards. There were 
actually found nearly a hundred fragments of the body scattered 
about over a tract of country fifteen miles long. This object is 
of particular interest, inasmuch as it belongs to a rare group of 
aerolites, from which metallic iron is absent. It contains many of 
the same minerals which are met with in other meteorites, but 
in these objects they are associated voith carbon, and with sub- 
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stances of a white or yellowish crystallisable material, soluble in 
ether, and resembling some of the hydro-carbons. Such a sub- 
stance, if found on the earth, would probably be deemed a product 
resulting from animal or vegetable life 1 

We have pointed out how a body moving with great velocity 
and impinging upon the air may become red-hot and white-hot, 
or even driven off into vapour. How, then, does it happen that 
meteorites escape this fiery ordeal, and fall down to the earth, no 
doubt with a great velocity, but still, with a velocity very much 
less than that which would have sufficed to drive them o£E into 
vapour? Had that Eowton siderite, for instance, struck our 
atmosphere with a velocity of twenty miles a second, it seems 
unquestionable that it would have been entirely dissipated into 
vapour, though, no doubt, the particles would ultimately coalesce 
together, and slowly descend to the earth in microscopic beads of 
iron. How has the meteorite escaped this fate? It must be 
remembered that our earth is also moving with a velocity of about 
eighteen miles per second, and that the velocity with which the 
meteorite plunges into the air is to be obtained by compounding 
the velocity of the meteorite with the velocity of the earth. If the 
meteorite come into direct collision with the earth, the velocity of 
the collision will be extremely great; but it may happen that 
though the actual velocities of the two bodies are both enormously 
great, yet the relative velocity may be comparatively small. This 
is, at all events, one conceivable explanation of the arrival of a 
meteorite on the surface of the earth. 

We have shown in the earlier parts of this chapter that the 
well-known star showers are all intimately connected with comets. 
In fact, each star shower revolves in the path pursued by a comet, 
and the shooting star particles have, in all probability, been them- 
selves derived from the comet. Showers of shooting stars and 
comets have, therefore, an intimate connection, but there is no 
ground for supposing that meteorites have any connection with 
comets — the facts, indeed, all seem to me to point in the opposite 
direction* It has already been remarked that meteorites have never 
been known to fall from the great star showers. Ko particle of a 
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meteorite was ever dropped from the countless host of the Leonids 
or of the Perseids ; the Lyraids never dropped a meteorite, nor did 
the Quarantids, the Geminids, or the many other showers with 
which every astronomer is familiar. There is no reason to connect 
meteorites with these showers, and there is, accordingly, no reason 
to connect meteorites with comets. Indeed, the appearance of a 
comet and the history of its movements and its changes seem 
entirely at variance with the supposition that it is composed of 
materials resembling those in meteorites. 

With reference to the origin of meteorites it is difficult to 
speak with any great degree of confidence. Every theory of 
meteorites is in itself improbable, so it seems that the only course 
open to us is to choose that view of their origin which seems 
least improbable. It appears to me that this condition is best 
fulfilled in the theory entertained by the Austrian mineralogist, 
Tschcrmak. He has made a study of the meteorites in the 
rich collection at Vienna, and he has come to the conclusion 
that the meteorites have had a volcanic source on some celestial 
body.^’ Let us attempt to pursue this hypothesis and discuss the 
problem, which may be thus stated : — Assuming that meteorites 
have been ejected from volcanoes, on what body or bodies in the 
universe must these volcanoes be situated ? This is really a 
question for astronomers and mathematicians. Once the minera- 
logists assure us that these bodies are volcanic, the question 
becomes one of calculation and of the balance of probabilities. 

The first step in the inquiry is to realise distinctly the 
dynamical conditions of the problem. Conceive a volcano to be 
located on a planet. The volcano is supposed to be in a state of 
eruption, and in one of its mighty throes projects a missile aloft : 
this missile will ascend, it will turn round, and fall down again. 
Such is the case at present in the eruptions of terrestrial volcanoes. 
Cotopaxi has been known to hurl prodigious stones to a vast height, 
but these stones assuredly return to earth. The gravitation of the 
earth has gradually overcome the velocity produced by the explosion, 
and down the body falls. But let us suppose that the eruption is 
still more violent, and that the stones are projected from the planet 
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to a still greater height above its surface. Suppose^ for instance^ 
that the stone should be shot up to a height equal to the plauet^s 
radius, the attraction of gravitation will then be reduced to one-fourth 
of what it was at the surface, and hence the planet will find greater 
diflSculty in pulling back the stone the higher it ascends. Not 
only is the distance through which the stone has to be pulled back 
increased as the height increases, but the eflSciency of gravitation is 
weakened, so that in a two-fold way the difficulty of recalling the 
stone is increased. Once again, let us suppose the stone projected 
with still greater speed, it will rise up and up; the gravitation 
is still tending to pull the stone back, but as it ascends the 
gravitation is lessened; when the stone has attained a height of 
ten times the radius of the planet, the attraction is reduced to one 
hundredth part of its original intensity, and thus it may happen 
that if the velocity be sufficiently great, the stone will rise higher 
and higher, and gravitation will never be able to recall it. There 
is thus a certain critical velocity appropriate to each planet, and 
depending on its mass. If the missile be projected upwards with 
a velocity equal to this, then it will ascend never to return. We 
all recollect Jules Veme^s voyage to the moon, in which he described 
the Columbiad, an imaginary cannon, capable of shooting out a 
projectile with a velocity of six miles a second. This is the critical 
velocity for the eaiih. If we could imagine the air removed, then 
a cannon of six-mile power would project a body upwards which 
would not fall down. 

The great difficulty about Tschermak^s view of the volcanic 
origin of the meteorites, lies in the tremendous initial velocity 
which is required. The Columbiad is a myth, and we know no 
agent, natuml or artificial, at the present time on the earth, 
adequate to the production of a velocity so appalling. The 
thunders of Cotopaxi are said to be heard one hundred and fifty 
miles away, but in its mightiest throes, it discharges no missiles 
at the present time with a velocity of six miles a second. We are 
therefore led to inquire whether any of the other celestial bodies 
are entitled to the parentage of the meteorites. We cannot see 
volcanoes on any other body except the moon ; all the other bodies 
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are too remote for an inspection bo minute. Does it seem likely 
that volcanoes on the moon can ever launch forth missiles which 
fall upon the earth ? 

This was a belief sustained by eminent authority. The mass of 
the moon is very small as compared with that of the earth. It 
would take over eighty moons rolled into one, to equal the mass 
of the earth. A body could therefore be projected from the surface 
of the moon, so as to leave the moon altogether, with much less 
velocity than is required to project a body entirely away from the 
surface of the eaith. It would not be true to assert that the 
velocity of projection varies directly as the masses. The correct 
law is, that it varies directly as the square root of the mass, and 
inversely as the square root of the radius. It is hence easy to see 
that the velocity required to project a missile from the moon is 
only about one-sixth of that which would be required to project a 
missile from the earth. If the moon had on its surface volcanoes 
of one mile power, it is quite conceivable that these might be 
the source of meteorites. We have seen how the surface of the 
moon shows traces of intense volcanic activity. There are vast 
craters, which must have been once the seat of mighty eruptions, so 
that the whole surface of the moon can only be compared with the 
most intensely volcanic regions on the earth. A missile thus 
projected from the moon could undoubtedly fall on the earth, and 
it is not impossible that some of the meteorites may really have 
come from this source. There is, however, one great diflSculty about 
the volcanoes on the moon which must be borne in mind. Suppose 
an object were so projected, it would, under the attraction of the 
earth, in accordance with Kepler^s laws, move around the earth as 
a focus. If we set aside the disturbances produced by all other 
bodies, as well as the disturbance produced by the moon itself, v/e 
see that the meteorite if it once misses the earth can never fall 
thereon. It would be necessary that the shortest distance of the 
earth’s centre from the orbit of the projectile shall be less than 
the r^ius of the earth, so that if a lunar meteorite is to fall 
on the earth, it must do so the first time it goes round. The 
journey of a meteorite from the moon to the earth is only a matter 
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of days^ and therefore, as meteorites are still falling, it would 
follow that they must still be constantly ejected from the moom 
The volcanoes on the moon are, however, not now active; ob- 
servers have long studied its surface, and they find no reliable 
traces of volcanic activity at the present day. It is utterly out 
of the question, whatever the moon may once have been able 
to do, that at the present date she should still continue to 
launch forth meteorites. It is just possible that a meteorite 
expelled from the moon in remote antiquity, when its volcanoes 
were active, may, under the influence of the disturbances previously 
excepted, have its orbit so altered, that at length it comes within 
the reach of the atmosphere and falls to the earth, but under no 
other circumstances could the moon send us a meteorite at present. 
We are therefore compelled to look elsewhere in our search for 
volcanoes fulfilling the conditions of the problem. 

Let .us now direct our attention to the planets, and examine the 
circumstances under which volcanoes located thereon could eject 
a meteorite which should ultimately tumble on the earth. We 
cannot see the planets well enough to tell whether they have or 
ever had any volcanoes ; but the almost universal presence of heat 
in the large celestial masses seems to leave us in little doubt that 
some form of volcanic action may be found in the planets. We 
may at once dismiss the giant planets, such as J upiter or Saturn : 
their appearance is very unlike a volcanic surface; while their 
great mass would render it necessary to suppose that the meteorites 
were expelled with terrific velocity if they are to succeed in escaping 
from the gravitation of the planet. Applying the rule already 
given, a volcano on Jupiter would have to be five or six times 
as powerful as the volcano on the earth. To avoid this difficulty, 
we naturally turn to the smaller planets of the system ; take, for 
instance, one of that innumerable host of minor planets, and let us 
inquire how far this body is likely to have ejected a missile which 
should fall upon the earth. Some of these planets are only a few 
miles in diameter. There are bodies in the solar system so small 
that a very moderate velocity would be sufficient to project a 
missile away from them altogether. We have, indeed, already 
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illustrated this point in discussing the minor planets. In a cricket 
match^ on a planet twenty miles in diameter, a successful hit 
might actually drive the ball away never to return ; the field would 
wait in vain for its descent, the ball would have started ofE in a 
conic section around the sun in its focus, and would never return 
to tho planet from which it had been driven. It has been supposed 
that a volcano placed on one of the minor planets might be quite 
powerful enough to drive off the meteorites so as to wander through 
space until the chapter of accidents brought them into collision 
with the earth. There is but little difficulty in supposing that 
there should be such volcanoes, and that they should be sufficiently 
powerful to drive bodies from the surface of the planet ; but we 
must remember that the bodies are to fall down on the earth, and 
certain dynamical considerations here come in which merit our close 
attention. To concentrate our ideas, we shall consider one of tho 
minor planets in particular, and for this purpose let us take Ceres, 
which is a small object revolving in an orbit exterior to Mars. If 
a meteorite is to fall upon the earth, it must pass through the 
narrow ring some 8,000 miles wide, which marks the earth^s path ; 
it will not do for the missile to pass through the ecliptic on the 
inside or on the outside of the ring, it must be actually through 
this narrow strip, and then if the earth happens to be there at the 
same moment the meteorite will fall. The first condition to be 
secured is, therefore, that the path of the meteorite shall traverse 
this narrow ring. This is to be effected by projection from 
some point in the orbit of Ceres. The missile on leaving Ceres 
will ascend in a conic section around the sun in the focus, and will 
then descend so as to cross the ecliptic again, at a point within the 
narrow strip referred to. Ceres is itself moving in its orbit with 
a high velocity of about eleven miles a second, so that the actual 
velocity of the projectile will be the resultant obtained by com- 
pounding the volcanic velocity with the orbital velocity. It can 
be shown on purely dynamical grounds that a meteorite projected 
fiom a point in the orbit of Ceres could not intersect the earth^s 
orbit unless the velocity perpendicular to the radius at the instant 
of projection were about eight miles a second. But the velocity 
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of the planet is about eleven miles a second in this direction. It 
would therefore be necessary for the volcanic velocity to abate the 
velocity perpendicular to the radius by at least three miles a second. 
This is a significant result ; the volcanic energy sufficient to re- 
move the projectile from Ceres may be small enough, but if that 
projectile is ever to cross the earth^s track, the dynamical require- 
ments of the case show that we must have a volcano on Ceres at 
the very least of three-mile power. We have thus gained but little 
by the suggestion of a minor planet, for we have not found that a 
moderate volcanic power would be adequate. But there is another 
difficulty in the case of Ceres, inasmuch as the ring on the 
ecliptic is very narrow in comparison with the other dimensions 
of the problem. Ceres is a long way off, and it would require 
very great accuracy in volcanic practice on Ceres to project a 
missile so that it should just traverse this ring and fall neither 
inside nor outside. There must be a great many misses for every 
hit. We have attempted to make the calculation by the aid of the 
theory of probabilities, but it is a question not very easy to state 
definitely. If the total velocity with which the projectile leaves 
the orbit of Ceres be less than eight miles a second, then the 
projectile will fall short of the earth^s track. On the other hand, 
if the total initial velocity exceed sixteen miles a second the orbit in 
which the projectile passes will be hyperbolic, and though it may 
cross the earth^s track once, it will never do so again. Taking 
a mean between these extreme velocities, we may investigate the 
following problem. Suppose that a projectile is discharged in a 
random direction from Ceres with the total initial velocity of twelve 
miles a second (resulting, of course, from the composition of the 
velocity of projection with the actual orbital velocity of Ceres), 
what is the probability that this projectile shall cross the earth^s 
track? Solved by the theory of probabilities, we find that the chances 
against this occurrence are about 50,000 to 1, so that out of every 
50,000 projectiles hurled from a point in the orbit of Ceres only a 
single one can be expected to cross the track of the earth. It is thus 
evident that there are two objections to Ceres (and the same may 
be said of the other minor planets) as a possible source of the 
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meteorites. Firstly, tliat notwithstanding the small mass of the 
planet a very powerful volcano would still be required ; and secondly, 
that we are obliged to assume that for every meteorite which could 
ever fall on the earth at least 50,000 must have been ejected. It is 
thus plain that if the meteorites have really been driven from some 
planet of the solar system, large or small, the volcano must, from 
one cause or another, be a very powerful one. As we must have a 
very powerful volcano in any case, we are led to inquire which 
planet possesses on other grounds the greatest probability in its 
favour. 

We have already spoken of the volcanoes on the earth, and we 
admit of course that at the present time they are utterly devoid 
of the necessary energy ; but were the terrestrial volcanoes always 
so feeble as they are at present? Grounds are not wanting for 
the belief that in the very early days of geological time the 
volcanic energy on the earth was much greater than at present. 
We admit fully the difficulties of the view that the meteorites 
have really come from the earth ; but they must have some origin, 
and it is reasonable to indicate the source which seems to have 
most probability in its favour. Grant for a moment that in the 
primaeval days of volcanic activity there were some mighty throes 
which hurled forth missiles with the adequate velocity : these missiles 
would ascend, they would pass from the gravitation of the earth, 
they would be seized by the gravitation of the sun, and they 
would be compelled to revolve around the sun for ever after. No 
doubt the resistance of the air would be a very great difficulty, but 
this resistance would be greatly lessened were the crater at a very 
high elevation above the sea level. Some of these objects might 
perhaps revolve in hyperbolic orbits, and retreat never to return, 
while others would be driven into elliptic paths. Round the sun these 
objects would revolve for ages, but at each revolution— and here is 
the important point — they would traverse the point from which they 
were originally launched. In other words, every object so pro- 
jected from the earth, would at each revolution cross the track of 
the earth. We have in this fact an enormous probability in favour 
of the earth as contrasted with Ceres. Only one Ceres-ejected 
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meteonte out of every 60,000 could possibly cross the eertVs trade, 
while every earth-projected meteorite would oeoessarily do so* 

If this view be true, then there must be countless hosts of mete- 
orites traversing space in elliptic orbits around the sun. All these 
orbits have one feature in common : they all intersect the track 
of the earth. It will sometimes happen that the earth is found 
at this point at the moment the meteorite is crossing; when this 
is the case the long travels of the meteorite are at an end, and 
it tumbles back on the earth from which it parted so many 
ages ago. 

It is well to emphasise the contrast between the lunar theory 
of meteorites (which we think improbable), and the terrestrial 
theory (which appears to be probable). For the lunar theory 
it would, as we have seen, be necessary that some of the lunar 
volcanoes should be still active. In the terrestrial theory it is 
only necessary to suppose that the volcanoes on the earth once 
possessed sufficient explosive energy. No one supposes that the 
volcanoes at present on the earth eject now the fragments which 
are to form future meteorites; but it seems probable that the 
earth may be now slowly gathering back, in these quiet times, 
the fragments she ejected in an early stage of her history. As- 
suming, therefore, with Tschermak that the meteorites have had 
a volcanic origin on some considerable celestial body, we are led 
to agree with those who think that most probably that body is 
the earth. 

We cannot forbear to mention one or two circumstances which 
seem to corroborate the view that the meteorites are really of 
ancient terrestrial origin. The most characteristic constituent of 
meteorites is the alloy of iron and nickel, which is almost univer- 
sally present. Sometimes, as in the Eowton siderite, the whole 
object consists of little else, sometimes this alloy is in grains 
distributed through the mass. When Nordenskjdld discovered 
in Greenland a mass of native iron containing nickel, this was 
at once regarded as a celestial visitor. It was called the 
Ovifak meteorite, and large pieces of the iron were conveyed 
to our museums. There is, for instance, in the British Museum 
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A mort interesting exhibit of the Ovifak substAHoe. Close exami- 
nation shows that this so-called meteorite lies in a bed of basalt 
which has been vomited from the interior of the earth. Those 
who believe in the meteoric origin of the Ovifak iron are con- 
strained to admit that shortly after the eruption of the basalt, 
and while it was still soft, this stupendous iron meteorite of 
gigantic mass and bulk happened to fall into this particular 
soft bed. The view is, however, steadily gaining ground that 
this great iron mass was no celestial visitor at all, but that it 
simply came forth from the interior of the earth with the basalt 
itself. The beautiful specimens in the British Museum show how 
the iron graduates into the basalt in such a way as to make it 
highly probable that the source of the iron is really to be sought 
in the earth and not external thereto. Should further research 
establish this, as now seems probable, a most important step will 
have been taken in proving the terrestrial origin of meteorites. 
If the Ovifak iron be really associated with the basalt, we have 
a proof that the iron-nickel alloy is indeed a terrestrial substance, 
found deep in the interior of the earth, and associated with volcanic 
phenomena. This being so, it will be no longer diOScult to account 
for the iron in undoubted meteorites. When the vast volcanoes were 
in activity they ejected masses of this iron-alloy, which, having 
circulated round the sun for ages, have at last come back again. 
As if to confirm this view. Professor Andrews discovered par- 
ticles of native iron in the basalt of the Giant's Causeway, while 
the probability that large masses of iron are there associated with 
the basaltic formation was proved by the researches on magnetism 
of the late Provost Lloyd. 

Besides the more solid meteorites which seem to be terrestrial, 
there can be no doubt that the debris of the ordinary shooting stars 
must rain down upon the earth in gentle showers of celestial dust. 
The evidence on this point is overwhelming. The snow in the 
Arctic regions has often been found stained with traces of dust 
which contains particles of iron. Similar particles have been found 
in the towers of cathedrals and under many other circumstances. 
There can be hardly a doubt that some of the motes in the sun- 
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beam^ and many of the particles which good housekeepers abhor as 
dust^ are really of a cosmical origin. In the famous oruise of the 
' Challenger the dredges brought up from the depths of the Atlantic 
no ^'wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, but among 
the mud which they raised are to be found numerous magnetic 
particles which there is every reason to believo fell from the 
sky, and thence subsided to the depths of the ocean. Sand 
from the desei-ts of Africa, when examined under the microscope, 
yields traces of minute iron particles which bear the marks of 
having experienced a high temperature. 

The earth draws in this cosmic dust continuously, but the earth 
now never parts with a particle of its mass. The consequence is 
inevitable; the mass of the earth must be growing, and though 
the change may be a small one, yet to those who have studied 
Darwin^s treatise on Earth-worms/^ or to those who are ac- 
quainted with the modem theory of evolution, it will be manifest 
that stupendous results can be achieved by slight causes which 
tend in one direction. It is quite probable that an appreciable 
part of the solid substance of the earth may thus have been derived 
from meteoric matter, which in perennial showers descends upon 
its surface. 
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THE STAERY HEAVENS. 

WEence the Importance of the Solar System? — Home — ^View in Space — Other 
Stellar Systems — ^The Sun a Star — Stars are Self-Luminous — We see the Pointi 
of Light, but nothing else — The Constellations — The Great Bear and the 
Pointers — The Pole Star — Cassiopeia — Andromeda, Pegasus, and Perseus — The 
Pleiades: Auriga, Capella, Aldebaran — Taurus, Orion, Sirius; Castor and 
Pollux— Tlie Lion — Bootes, Corona, and Hercules— Virgo and Spica — ^Vega 
and Lyra — The Swan. 

In the previous chapters of this work we have considered the 
sun and the system of planets and other bodies which revolve 
in obedience to his potent sway. We have found in the survey 
of this system much to impress us, and much which is cal- 
culated to awaken our conceptions as to the stupendous scale on 
which the heavens are constructed. It is, however, desirable that 
we should not disguise from our thoughts the circumstances which 
lead us to attribute to the solar system a position of such im- 
portance in the scheme of the universe. It is the fact of our 
residence on a planet Monging to the solar system, which gives 
the solar system its great importance in our eyes. The solar 
system is our abode in the universe. The other planets. Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn are our neighbours ; the moon 
is our inseparable attendant; while the sun is the lamp which 
gives us light, and the fire which gives us warmth. It thus 
happens that in our eyes the solar system has the interest and 
the familiarity of home. We are surrounded by it; its welfare 
is our welfare. We live our lives without perhaps bestowing many 
thoughts as to whether there may not be other systems besides 
ours, or as to whether our solar system may not be far surpassed in 
size and in splendour by many, perhaps we might say by countless, 
other systems in the universe. 

Y 
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When we become aware of the existence of such systems^ a 
multitude of questions arise. We long to know their details ; we 
long to know the sizes of those great suns, and the dimensions of 
the planets which circulate around them ; we long to see the con- 
figuration of their planets, to learn what their surfiice is like, and, 
it may be, to speculate on the possibility of their being inhabited. 
We long to compare or to contrast such systems with our own — 
to ask whether those planets have satellites, as ours have ; whether 
those suns show the remarkable features which characterise our 
sun; whether they are attended like our own sun by innumerable 
comets. Have they showers of shooting stars, as we have ? Such 
are a few of the questions which occur to us when we pass from 
a review of the solar system to the study of the other systems in 
space. 

These questions can be asked, but can they be answered? 
In great part they cannot. These other systems are plunged 
into space to a distance so appalling, that all those details which 
we are so anxious to learn become utterly lost by distance. 
Of the planets surrounding these systems we can see nothing, 
though here and there their presence can be, as it were, felt, 
and thus their existence is made probable. Of these systems, all 
that we see are what we call the stars — ^those gems of light 
that stud the midnight sky. These stars are the suns of the 
distant systems, but their distance is such that they have entirely 
lost the glory which we attach to the word sun. Yet that they 
really are suns can be easily shown. We shall merely allude to the 
subject now, and we shall discuss it more fully hereafter. Suppose 
that a traveller, endowed with a miraculous power of voyaging 
through space, were to start from the solar system and soar away 
into the stellar regions. As he receded he would find that the 
earth and the other planets dwindled down and gradually became 
invisible. Still further on he would find that the sun began to lose 
its splendour, and even its pre-eminence, among the celestial host. 
On and on the traveller wings his way, until, by the time he has 
travelled over a distance comparable with that which intervenes 
between the sun and the stars, he would find that our sun had 
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dwindled down to a star not so bright as many of those that 
twinkle in onr skies every night. We are thus led to realise 
that our solar ^stem is a little island group^ situated at the 
most appalling distances from the stars. The solar system is 
isolated from its neighbours just as a rock a few yards square 
in the middle of the Atlantic would be isolated from the coasts 
of Europe and of America. 

It is very essential to observe that the stars we see are bodies 
which shine by their own light. Aldebaran shines with a light 
not veiy unlike that which comes from Mars. The planets are^ 
indeed^ not unfrequently mistaken for stars^ and stars are often 
mistaken for planets; yet no language can be too strong to 
emphasise the vast difference between bodies belonging to these two 
classes. If Aldebaran looks like Mars, the resemblance is quite a 
fortuitous one. Aldebaran is probably thousands of times as large 
as Mars, and it is certainly hundreds of thousands of times as far 
off. But this is by no means all the difference ; it is not even the 
chief difference. Aldebaran is a sun. It has its own light, and is 
a body intensely heated and glowing, just like our sun ; but Mars 
has no light of its own. Mars is as dark as an ordinary stone, and 
is only visible from the fact that the rays of light from our sun 
shine upon it. 

We are thus led to perceive, that although the points of light 
which we see in stellar space are one and all suns on their own 
account, yet we do not see — ^we need not exj)ect to see — any of the 
dark bodies in their neighbourhood which are illuminated by their 
light. We can hardly avoid acquiring by this thought a greatly 
enlarged conception of the importance and the extent of the 
stellar regions. As a traveller at night looks down on the distant 
city from the height which he has attained, he sees in that 
city, not the houses or the monuments, not even the churches or 
the greatest buildings, all he sees are the bright points of light 
scattered here and there in the gloom. Some, perhaps, may 
be the lights which serve to guide the wayfarer through the 
streets ; some may be the lights proceeding from the houses where 
rejoicing and feasting are going on; some will be the lights 

T 2 
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whci« patient watchers minister to the wants of the sick and the 
dying; but of the purport of these lights, of what these lights 
illuminate, the distant traveller sees nothing and knows nothing — 
he sees the lights, but he can see nothing else. So it is when we 
look on the starry host — we see the bright points of light, but we 
see nothing else ; of all the dark objects illuminated by those lights 
we see absolutely nothing. We cannot resist the conjecture that 
this unseen universe is of great interest and complexity, though 
we are unable to see anything more than the system of lights by 
which it is illuminated. 

But though our acquaintance with the sidereal universe is so 
narrowly limited that only objects of colossal dimensions can be 
seen in our greatest telescopes, yet the field within our reach is 
replete with interest. Let us in this chapter make a general 
survey of the sidereal heavens, and we shall subsequently develop 
the subject in its different aspects. 

The student of astronomy should make himself acquainted 
with the principal constellations in the heavens. This is a most 
pleasing acquirement, and should form a part of the educa- 
tion of every child in the kingdom. We shall commence our 
discussion of the sidereal system with a brief account of the 
principal constellations visible in the northern hemisphere, and we 
accompany our description with such outline maps of the stars as 
will enable the beginner to identify the chief features of the starry 
heavens. 

We have in an earlier chapter directed the attention of the 
student to the remarkable constellation of stars which is known 
to astronomers as Ursa Major, or the Cheat Bear. It is the most 
^nspicuous group in the northern skies, and in northern latitudes 
it never sets. At eleven p.m. in the month of April the Great Bear 
is directly overhead ; at the same hour in the month of September 
it is low down in the north ; in July it will be seen in the west ; at 
Christmas it is in the east. Prom the remotest antiquity this 
group of stars has attracted attention. The stars in the Great Bear 
were comprised in the great catalogue of stars, made two thousand 
years ago, which has been handed down to us. From the positions 
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of the sters i^iven in this catalogue it is possible to reconstruct the 
Great Bear as it appeared two thousand years ago. This has been 
done> and it appears that the seven principal stars have not changed 
in this lapse of time to any large extent^ so that the coniigura* 



Fig. 67 .— -The Great Bear and Pole Star. 


tion of the Great Bear remains practically the same now as it 
was then. The beginner must first obtain an acquaintance with 
this group of seven stars^ and then his further progress in this 
branch of astronomy will be g^reatly facilitated. The Great Bear 
is, indeed, a splendid constellation, and its only rival is to be 
found in Orion, which contains more brilliant stars, though it does 
not occupy so large a region in the heavens. 
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In tbe first plaee^ we observe how the Great Bear enables the 
Pole Star^ which is the most important object in the northern 
heavens^ to be readily found. The Pole Star is very conveniently 
indicated by the direction of the two stars^ and a, of the Great 
Bear^ which are, accordingly, generally known as the ^^pointers.'^ 
This use of the Gh:eat Bear is shown on the diagram in Fig. 67, in 
which the line /3 a, produced onwards and slightly curved, will 



Fig. 68. — The Great Bear and Gasaiopeia. 


conduct to the Pole Star. There is no likelihood of making any 
mistake in this star, as it is the only bright one in the neighbour- 
hood. Once it has been seen, it will be most readily identified on 
future occasions, and the observer will not fail to notice how 
constant is the position which it preserves in the heavens. The 
other stars either rise or set, or, like the Great Bear, they dip down 
low in the north without actually setting, but the Pole Star 
exhibits no changes of this magnitude. In summer or winter, by 
night or by day, the Pole Star is ever found in the same place — 
at least, so far as ordinary observation is concerned. No doubt, 
when we use the accurate instruments of the observatory the 
notion of the fixity of the Pole Star is dissipated,* we then see that 
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it has a slow motion^ and that it describes a oirole eveiy twenty- 
four hours around the true pole of the heavens^ which is not 
coincident with the Pole Star^ though closely adjacent thereto. 
This distance is at present somewhat less than a degree and a halfj 
and it is gradually lessenings until^ in the year A.i>. 2095, the 
distance will be under half a degree. 

The Pole Star itself belongs to another not inconspicuous group 
of stars, known as the Little Bear. The two principal stars of this 
group, next in brightness to the Pole Star, are sometimes called 
the Guards.^^ The Great Bear and the Little Bear, with their 
(grnosure the Pole Star, form a group in the northern sky not 
paralleled, either in beauty or in utility, by anything in the 
southern heavens. At the South Pole there is no conspicuous 
star to indicate its position approximately — a circumstance dis- 
advantageous to astronomers and to navigators in the southern 
hemisphere. 

It will now be easy to add a third constellation to the two 
already acquired. On the opposite side of the Pole Star to the 
Great Bear, and at about the same distance, lies a veiy pleasing 
group of five bright stars, forming a W. These are the more 
conspicuous members of the constellation Cassiopeia, which con- 
tains altogether about fifty-five bright stars. When the Great 
Bear is low down in the north, then Cassiopeia, on the contrary, is 
high overhead ; when the Great Bear is high overhead, then Cas- 
siopeia is to be looked for low down in the north. The configura- 
tion of the leading stars is so striking, that once the eye has 
recognised them, future identification will be veiy ea^ — the more 
so when it is home in mind that the Pole Star lies midway 
between Cassiopeia and the Great Bear (Fig. 68). These im- 
portant constellations will serve as guides to all the rest. We 
shall accordingly proceed step by step to show how the learner 
may distinguish the various other groups visible from the British 
Islands or similar northern latitudes. 

The next constellation to be recognised id the imposing group which 
contains the Great Square of Pegasus. This is not, like Ursa Major, 
or like Cassiopeia, said to be circumpolar.'^ The Great Square of 
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Pegasus sets and rises daily. It cannot be seen conveniently during 
the spring and the summer^ but in autumn and in winter the four 
stars which mark the comers of the square can be very easily per- 
ceived. There are certain small stars within the square ; perhaps 
about thirty can be counted by an unaided eye of ordinary power in 
these latitudes. In the south of Europe^ where purer and brighter 
skies are to be founds the number of small stars appears to be 
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greatly increased. An acute observer at Athens has counted 102 
in the same region. 

The Great Square of Pegasus can be readily identified by 
imagining a line from the Pole Star over the end of Cassiopeia. 
This line produced about as far again will conduct the eye to the 
centre of the Great Square of Pegasus (Fig. 69) . 

The line through /8 and a in Pegasus produced 46® to the south 
points out the important star Fomalhaut in the mouth of the 
southern fish. To the right of this line, nearly half-way down, is 
the rather vague constellation of Aquarius, where a small equi- 
lateral triangle with a star in the centre may be noticed. 

The Square of Pegasus is one illustration of the absurd way in 
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which the boundaries of the constellations are defined. There can 
be no more completely associated group than the four stars of this 
square^ and all four ought surely to belong to the same constellation. 
Three of the comers — marked a, /S, 7— do belong to Pegasus^ but 
the fourth corner — also marked a — is sometimes placed in a dif- 
ferent constellation^ known as Andromeda, whereof it is, indee^j 
the brightest member. The remaining part of the constellation 
Andromeda — or, at all events, its brightest stars — can now be 
readily found. They are marked jS and 7, and are readily identified 
by producing one side of the Square of Pegasus in a curved direction. 
We have now a remarkable group of seven stars, which it is easy to 
identify and easy to remember, although formed out of parts belong- 
ing to three different constellations. They are respectively a, 
and 7 from Pegasus, a, /8, and 7 from Andromeda, and a from 
Perseus. The three form a sort of handle, as it were, extending 
to a great length on one side of the square, and are a group both 
striking in appearance, and very useful in the further identification 
of the celestial objects. /8 Andromedce with two smaller stars form 
the girdle of the unfortunate heroine. 

a Persei lies between two other stars (7 and 8) of the same 
constellation. The three form a curve, and if we prolong that curve, 
we are conducted to one of the gems of the northern heavens — the 
beautiful reddish star Capella, in the constellation of Auriga (Fig. 
70). Close to Capella are three small stars forming an isosceles 
triangle, these are the Hcedi or Kids. Capella and Vega are the 
two most brilliant stars in the northern heavens; and though 
Vega, with its whiter ray, is generally considered the more lustrous 
of the two, yet the opposite opinion has been entertained. Dif- 
ferent eyes will frequently form various estimates of the relative 
brilliancy of stars which approach each other in brightness. The 
difliculty of making a satisfactory comparison between Vega and 
Capella is greatly increased by the wide distance in the heavens 
by which they are separated, as well as by a slight difference in 
colour, for Vega is distinctly whiter than Capella. This contrast 
between the colour of stars is often another source of uncertainty 
in the attempt to compare their relative brilliancy ; so that when 
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actual measurements are to be effected by instrumental means, it 
is necessary to compare the two stars alternately with some object 
of intermediate colour. 

On the opposite side of the pole to Capella^ but not quite so 
far away, will be found four stars in a quadrilateral. They form 




Pig* 70.— Perseus and its neighbouring Stars. 

the head of the dragon, the rest of whose form coils right round 
the pole. 

If we continue the curve formed by the three stars 7 , clj and 8 
in Perseus, and if we bend round this curve gracefully into one of 
an opposite flexion, in the manner shown in Fig. 70, we are first 
conducted to two other principal stars in Perseus, marked e and 
The region of Perseus is one of the richest in the heavens. We have 
here a most splendid portion of the Milky Way, and the field of 
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the telescope is crowded with stars beyond number* Even a small 
telescope or an opera-glass directed to this teeming constellation 
cannot &il to delight the observer^ and convey to him a profound 
impression of the extent and majesty of the sidereal heavens. We 
shall return later on to a brief enumeration of some of the remark- 
able telescopic objects in Perseus. Pursuing in the same figoeS 
the line e and we are conducted to the remarkable little group 
known as the Pleiades. We have here a suggested resemblance to 
the Great Bear on a much smaller scale ; indeed^ in many ways 
the designation of Little Bear would be applied with greater 
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propriety to the Pleiades than to the constellation which is actually 
so called. 

The Pleiades form a group so universally known and so 
easily identified^ that it hardly seems necessary to give any further 
specific instructions for their discovery. It may, however, be 
observed that in these latitudes they cannot be seen during the 
summer. Let us suppose that the search is made at about 11 p.m. 
at night: on the Ist of January the Pleiades will be found high 
up in the sky in the south-west ; on the 1st of March, at the same 
hour, they will be seen to be setting in the west. On the 1st of 
May they are not visible ; on the Ist of July they are not visible ; 
on the 1st of September they will be seen low down in the east. 
On the Ist of November they will be high in the heavens in the 
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south-east. On the ensuing Ist of January the Pleiades will be 
in the same position as they were on the same date in the previous 
year, and so on throughout the cycle. It need, perhaps, hardly be 
explained here that these changes are not really due to movements 
of the constellations; they are due, of course, to the apparent 
annual motion of the sun among the stars. 

The Pleiades are shown in the figure on the previous page, a 
group of ten, being about the number visible with the unaided eye 
to those who are gifted with very acute vision. The lowest teles- 
copic power will increase the number of stars up to thirty or 
forty (Galileo saw more than forty with his first telescope), while 
with telescopes of greater power the number is largely increased ; 
indeed, no fewer than 625 have been counted with the aid of a 
powerful telescope. The group is, however, rather too large and 
coarse for an effective telescopic object, except with a large field 
and low power. In an opera-glass it is a very pleasing spectacle. 

If we draw a ray from the Pole Star to Capella, a point already 
determined, and produce this ray on sufficiently far, as shown in 
the adjoining figure, we come to the glorious constjellation of our 
winter sky, the splendid group of Orion. The brilliancy of the stars 
in Orion, the conspicuous belt, and the superb telescopic objects 
which it contains, alike render this group remai4cable, and place it 
perhaps at the head of the constellations. The leading star in 
Orion is known either as a Orionis, or as Betelgeuze, by which 
name it is designated in the figure. It lies above the three stars, 
S, €, and f, which form the belt. Betelgeuze is a star of the first 
magnitude, and so also is Bigel, on the opposite side of the belt. 
Orion thus enjoys the distinction of containing two stars of the 
first magnitude in its group, while the five other stars here shown 
are of the second magnitude. 

The neighbourhood of Orion contains some of the most im- 
portant stars. If we carry on the line of the belt upwards to the 
right, we are conducted to another star of the first magnitude, 
Aldebaran, which strongly resembles Betelgeuze in its ruddy colour. 
Aldebaran is the brightest star in the constellation of Taurus. It 
is this constellation which contains the Pleiades already referred 
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Fig. 72.~~Orio]i, Sirius, and the neighbouring Stars. 

to^ and another more scattered group known as the Hjades^ 
which will be easily discovered near Aldebaran. 

The line of the belt of Orion continued downwards to the left 
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oondttcts the eye to the gem of the sky^ the splendid star Sims* 
This is an object which is beyond all controversy the most brilliant 
star in the heavens. It has^ indeed^ been necessary to create a 
special order of magnitude wherein to place Sirius by himself; all 
the other first magnitude stars^ such as Vega and Capella^ Betel** 
gueze and Aldebaran^ coming a long way behind. Sirius, with a 
few other stars of much less lustre, form the constellation of 
Canis Major* 

It is useful for the learner to note the large configuration, of 
an irregular lozenge shape, of which the four corners are the first 



Fig. 78 .— Outer and PeUnx. 


magnitude stars, Aldebaran, Betelgeuze, Sirius, and Bigel (Fig. 72). 
The belt of Orion is placed symmetrically in the centre of the 
group, and the whole figure is so striking that once perceived it 
is not likely to be forgotten. 

One-third of the way from the Square of Pegasus to Aldebaran 
a bright star of the second magnitude is the chief star in the 
Bam; with two others it forms a curve, at the other end of which 
will be found 7 of the same constellation, which was the first 
double star ever noticed. 

We can again invoke the aid of the Great Bear to point out the 
stars in the constellation of Gemini (Fig. 78). If the diagonal join- 
ing the stars 8 and /9 of the body of the Bear be produced in the 
opposite direction to the tail, it will lead to Castor' and Pollux, two 
remarkable stars of the second magnitude. This same line carried 
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a little further on passes near the star Procyon, of the first ma^i- 
tude^ which is the only conspicuous object in the constellation of 
the Little Dog. 

The pointers in the Great Bear marked a, will also serve to 
indicate the constellation of the Lion. If we produce the line 
joining them in the opposite direction from that used in finding the 



Fig, 74. — Hie Great Bear and the lion. 


Pole, we are brought into the body of the Lion. This group will 
be recognised by the star of the first magnitude called Begulxus. 
It is one of a series of stars forming an object somewhat resembling 
a sickle ; three of the group are of the second magmtude. The 
Sickle is specially famous in astronomy as containing the radiant 
point from which the periodic shooting star shower known as the 
Leonids diverges, while Begulus lies alongside the snn^s highway 
through the stars, at a point which he passes on the 21st of 
August every year. 
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Between Gemini and Leo lies the inconspicuous constellation 
of the Crab; the most striking object in it is the misty patch 
called Prsesepe or the Bee-Hive> which the smallest opera*glas8 
will resolve into its component stars. 

The tail of the Great Bear, when prolonged with a continuation 
of the cur^'e which it possesses, leads to a brilliant star of the first 
magnitude known as Arcturus, the principal star in the oonstella- 



Fig.. 75. — ^Bodtes and the Orown. 


tion of Bootes (Fig. 76 ). A few other stars, marked /8, 7, 8, 
and 6 in the same constellation, are also shown in the figure. It 
seems an open question whether among the stars visible in these 
latitudes Arcturus is not to be placed next to Sirius in point of 
brightness, the other two candidates for the place being Vega and 
Capella. Two stars in the southern hemisphere invisible in these 
latitudes termed a Centauri and Canopus, are both much brighter 
than Arcturus, Vega, or Capella. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Bootes is a striking semi- 
circular group known as the Crown or Corona Borealis. It will be 
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readily found from its position as indicated in the figure^ or it may 
be identified by following the curved line indicated by /8, 5,e and 
in the Great Bear. 







Fig. 76.—yugo and the neig^bouiizig ConatellationB. 

The constellation of Virgo is •principally characterised by the 
first magnitude star called Spica^ or a Virginis. This may 
be found from the Great Bear; for if the line joining the 
two stars a and y in that constellation be prolonged with a 
slight curvcy it will conduct the eye to Spica. We may here 
notice another of those large configurations which are of great 
assistance in the study of the stars. There is a fine equilateral 
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triangle^ whereof Arcturus and Spiea form two of the corners, while 
the third is indicated by Denebola, the bright star near the tail of 
the Lion (Fig. 76). 

In the summer evenings when the Crown is overhead, a line 
from the Pole Star through its fainter edge continued nearly to the 



Fig. 77.— The Oonftellation of Lyra. 

southern horizon, encounters the brilliant red star Cor Scorpionis, or 
the Scorpionis Heart (Antares), which was the first star mentioned 
as having been seen with the telescope in the daytime. 

The first magnitude star, Vega, in the constellation of the Lyre, 
can be, perhaps, most readily found at the comer of a bold triangle, 
of which the Pole Star and Arcturus form the base (Pig. 77). The 
brilliant whiteness of Vega cannot fail to arrest the attention, while 
the small group of neighbouring stars which form the Lyre pro* 
duces one of the best defined constellations. 
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Near Vega is another important constellationi known as the 
Swan or Cygnus. The brightest star will be identified as the 
vertex of a right-angled fariangle^ of which the line from Yega to 
the Pole Star is the base> as shown in Fig. 78. There are in 
Cygnus five principal stars^ which form a constellation of rather 
remarkable form. 



78.— Vega, the Swan, and the Eagle. 


The last constellation which we shall here describe is that of 
Aquila or the Eagle^ which contains a star of the first magnitude^ 
often known as Altair ; this group can be readily found by a line 
from Vega over Cygni, which passes near the line of three 
stars^ forming the characteristic part of the Eagle. 

We have taken the opportunity to indicate in these sketches of 
the constellations the positions of some other remarkable telescopic 
objects^ the description of which we must postpone to the follow- 
ing chapters. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

THE DISTANT SUNS. 

Compariflon between the Sun and the Stan — Sirius Contrasted with the Sun — 
Stars can be Weighed, but not Measured — ^The Companion of Sirius — Deter- 
mination of tho Weights of Sirius and his Companion — ^Dark Stan — ^Variable 
Stan— Enormous Number of Stan. 

Wide indeed is the contrast between the splendour of the noon-day 
sun and the feeble twinkling of even the brightest of the stars. 
This contrasty so forcible to our ordinary observation, can be sub- 
mitted to the test of actual measurement. Let us take the most 
brilliant star, Sirius. We can determine by experiment the number 
of times by which the light oE Sirius is surpassed by the light of the 
sun. It is true we cannot make that comparison directly. In the 
bright daylight Sirius caimot even be seen, much less can his light 
be measured. But we can take the full moon as an intermediate 
step between the glory of the sun and the feeble twinkle of Sirius. 
It has been found that the light from the sun is about 600,000 
times as great as the light from the full moon. Sirius and the 
full moon can be compared together, and by suitable photometers 
the quantity of light from the two bodies can be measured. It can 
be shown that the light of about S3,000 stars, equal to Sirius, 
would produce an illumination equal to that of the moon. We 
have thus the necessary figures for comparing the brilliancy of the 
sun with the brilliancy of Sirius, and the result is indeed signi- 
ficant. The light from the sun is about twenty thousand million 
times as great as the light from Sirius. 

But do these figures truly represent the relative importance of 
the sun and Sirius ? Recollect where we are placed. Our earth is 
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near the sun ; it is very far from Sirius. Our earth is not properly 
placed for an impartial comparison between the splendour of the 
sun and the splendour of Sirius. To make such a comparison^ the 
earth should be placed midway between the two bodies^ so that we 
could look at Sirius on one side and the sun on the other, under 
precisely similar circumstances. Into such a position our earth 
never has come, and never will come. How, then, is the real 
comparison to be accomplished? In this, as in many other cases, 
it is possible to determine by calculation what it is impossible to 
ascertain by experiment. It has been found, by observation, that 
Sirius is about one million times as far from us as the sun. If we 
take the distance of Sirius from the earth, and sub-divide it into 
one million equal parts, each of these parts would be long enough 
to span that great distance of 9*2,700,000 miles from the earth 
to the sun. If, therefore, the earth were to be placed half-way 
between the sun and Sirius, the earth would be five hundred 
thousand times as far away from the sun as it is at present. What 
would be the effect of this change upon the light received from 
the sun ? Take the light of a candle at one foot as unity, then at 
two feet the light is reduced to one-fourth, and at three feet to 
one-ninth, and so on. The light received from a luminous source 
varies inversely as the square of the distance.^^ Transplanted to a 
distance 500,000 times as great as our present distance from the 
sun, to what a vast extent must his radiance be diminished ! At 
present our sun is as bright as 20,000,000,000 stars each equal 
to Sirius ; but viewed from this central point, the light is reduced 
to4in almost incredible extent. Our sun would hare totally lost 
his pre-eminence, and would only send to us one-twelfth part of 
the light which we now receive from Sirius. On the other hand, 
by shifting our station from the vicinity of the sun to a point half* 
way to Sirius, the light of Sirius will become intensified in the ratio 
of four to one.* Assuming, then, that the earth was placed in the 
correct position for testing the comparative splendour of Sirius and 
the sun, we should find, first, that Sirius was increased four-fold, 
and that the sun was so enormously reduced in intensity as to look 
only one-twelfth of the original brightness of Sirius. The con* 
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sequence is irresistible, and fatal to the pre-eminence of the sun. We 
may state it thus ; Sirius sheds actually forty-eight times as much 
light around it as does our sun ; we are not exactly entitled to 
say that Sirius is forty-eight times as big as the sun, but we 
can say that Sirius is forty-eight times as brilliant or as splendid. 
In making this calculation we have taken a lower determination of 
the brightness of Sirius relatively to the sun than some other care- 
ful observations would have warranted. It will thus be seen that 
if there be any uncertainty in our result it must only be as to 
whether Sirius is not really more than forty-eight times as bright 
as the sun. 

Is this surpassing glory of Sirius merely due to excessive 
brilliancy, or is Sirius really a body which vastly surpasses our sun, 
Ijoth in intrinsic importance as well as in radiance ? The question 
can only be fully answered by measuring the circumference of 
Sirius, and then placing him in the weighing scales. At first 
sight it might seem more difficult to achieve the latter than the 
former. How is it possible that Sirius, at a distance of a hundred 
billions of miles, should be actually weighed ? Yet we can weigh 
Sirius, and we cannot measure him. We have no idea what the 
actual bulk of Sirius may be, but as we find that he is certainly 
heavier than the sun, we may conclude that he is probably larger 
than the sun, though we can have no certain knowledge on this 
point. 

It is certainly a very remarkable fact, that out of the thousands 
of stars with which the heavens are adorned, no single star has 
yet been found which certainly shows an appreciable disc in the 
telescope. We are aware that some skilful observers have thought 
that certain small stars do show discs ; but we may lay this aside, 
and appeal only to the ordinary fact that our best telescopes turned 
on the brightest stars show merely glittering points of light, so 
hopelessly small as to elude our most delicate micrometers. The 
ideal astronomical telescope is, indeed, one which will show Sirius 
or any other bright star as nearly identical as possible with 
Euclid^s definition of a point, being that which has no parts and 
no magnitude. It will throw some light on this question to 
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consider the telescopic appearance which the sun would present 
if viewed from Sirius. This is a question which we can 
answer. We know the diameter of the sun, and we can cal- 
culate how large our sun would look if viewed from the stand- 
point of Sirius. The answer is indeed significant. The size of 
the sun from this distance would correspond to the size of a half- 
penny 1,600 miles away. It is hopeless to expect that a 
quantity so minute as this could be detected by any telescope. 
When we have a telescope sufiiciently powerful to show animals 
on the moon, or to show buildings on the planet Mars, then 
we may hope that we shall see the discs of the stars. But this 
is utterly beyond our reach. The weakness is not merely in 
the telescope; it is inherent in every circumstance of the pro- 
blem. The stability of our earth is not suflScient to afford a 
secure foundation for a telescope of such capacities, while even 
the purest skies would form media far too turbid. We ought, 
therefore, to feel no surprise at not being able to detect any 
disc of Sirius ; were his diameter ten times that of the sun, and 
his bulk, therefore, one thousand times as great, the task would 
be equally hopeless. 

Abandoning, therefore, all hope of measuring Sirius, let us 
attempt to weigh him. Here we can be successful, as we shall 
proceed to demonstrate. The story is, indeed, one of no little 
interest in the history of astronomical discovery. 

The splendid pre-eminence of Sirius had caused it to be 
observed with minute care from the earliest times in the history 
of astronomy. Each generation of astronomers devoted time and 
labour to determine the exact place of the brightest star in the 
heavens. A vast mass of observations as to the place of Sirius 
among the stars had thus been accumulated, and it was found that, 
like many other stars, Sirius had what astronomers call proper 
motion. Comparing the place of Sirius now in the heavens vnth 
the place of Sirius one hundred years ago, there is a difference 
of about two minutes (131") in its situation. This is a small 
quantity : it is so small that the unaided eye could not see it. 
Were we suddenly to be transplanted back one century ago, we 
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should still see Sirius in its well-known place to the left of 
Orion. Careful alignment by the eye would hardly detect that 
Sirius was moving^ in two^ or even in three or in four centuries. 
But the accuracy of the meridian circle grasps these minute 
quantities, and gives to them their true significance. To the 
eye of the astronomer, Sirius, instead of creeping along with a 
movement which centuries will not show, is pursuing its majestic 
course with a velocity appropriate to his dimensions. It is easy to 
calculate that Sirius must be sweeping along at the rate of a thou- 
sand miles a minute. 

It is of th^ utmost importance to observe that though the 
velocity of Sirius is about 1,000 miles a minute, yet it is sometimes 
a little more and sometimes a little less than its mean value. To 
the astronomer this fact is pregnant with significance. Were 
Sirius one isolated star, attended only by planets of comparative 
insignificance, there could be no irregularity in its motion. If it 
were once started with a velocity of 1,000 miles a minute, then it 
must preserve that velocity. Neither the lapse of centuries nor 
the mighty length of the journey can alter it. The path of Sirius 
would be inflexible in its direction ; and it would be traversed witli 
unaltemble velocity. 

The fact, then, that Sirius was not moving uniformly was of such 
interest that it arrested the attention of Bessel when he discovered 
the irregularities in 1844. Believing, as Bessel did, that there 
must be some adequate cause for these disturbances, it was hardly 
possible to doubt what the cause must be. When motion is 
disturbed there must be force in action, and the only force that we 
recognise in such cases is that known as gravitation. But gravity 
can only act from one body to another body : so that when we seek 
for the derangement of Sirius by gravitation, we are obliged to 
suppose that there must be some mighty and massive body near 
Sirius. The question was taken up again by Peters and by 
Auwers, who were able to discover, from the irregularities of 
Sirius, the nature of the path of the disturbing body. They were 
able to show that this disturbing body must revolve around Sirius 
in a period of about fifty years ; and although they could not tell 
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the actual distance of the unknown body from Sirius, yet they were 
able to point out the direction in which it must lie. 

In many respects this was a problem analogous to the ever 
memorable discovery of the planet Neptune. In each case the 
unknown body had been manifested by the perturbations it pro- 
duced, and in each case the unknown object was discovered by the 
calculations of the mathematician, before it was revealed to the 
penetration of the astronomer. Nearly twenty years had elapsed 
after Bessel had predicted the disturber of Sirius, before the tele- 
scopic discovery which confirmed it was made. The circumstances 
under which that discovery was made are not, indeed, so dramatic 
as those which attended the discovery of Neptune, but yet they 
have an interest of their own. In February, 1862, Messrs. Alvan 
Clark and Sons, the celebrated telescope makers of Boston, were 
testing a superb 18-inch object-glass, just completed for the 
Chicago Observatory.* Turning the instrument on Sirius, for the 
purpose of trying it, the practised eye of the younger Clark soon 
detected something unusual, and he exclaimed, Why, father, the 
star has a companion I The father looked, and there was a faint 
companion due east from the bright star, and distant about ten 
seconds. This was exactly the predicted direction of the com- 
})anion of Sirius, and yet the observers knew nothing of the pre- 
diction. As the news of this discovery spread, many great telescopes 
were pointed on Sirius ; and it was found that when observers knew 
exactly where to look for the object, many instruments would show 
it. The new companion star to Sirius lay in the true direction, 
and it was now watched with the keenest interest, to see whether 
it was moving in the way which calculation had assigned to the 
body whose existence had been foretold. Four years of observation 
showed that this was the case, so that hardly any doubt could re- 
main. The correspondence between the observed motions and the 
predicted motions has not since proved quite exact ; for the com- 
panion appears to have moved about half a degree per annum more 
rapidly than had been calculated. This difference, though larger 


^ This account is taken from Kewoomb’s ** Popular Astronomy,” p. 439. 
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than was expected, may be partly due to the inevitable errors of 
the difficult observations from which the movements of the theo- 
retical companion were computed. 

Becent researches have exhibited the movements of Sirius in a 
very unexpected way. Mr. Huggins demonstrated with his spec- 
troscope that in 1868 Sirius was receding from the sun, while he has 
since made the discovery, which has been confirmed at Greenwich, 
that since 1881 Sirius has been approaching the sun I 

The discovery of the attendant of Sirius and the measures 
which have been made thereon, give us an answer to the ques- 
tion — ^^What is the weight of Sirius?'^ Let us attempt to 
illustrate this subject. It must, no doubt, be admitted that the 
numerical estimates we employ are to be received with a certain 
degree of caution. The companion of Sirius is a difficult object 
to observe, and the measurements require great delicacy. We are, 
therefore, hardly as yet in a position to speak with accuracy as to 
the periodic time in which the companion completes its revolution. 
We shall, however, using the best observations available, take 
this time to be forty-nine years. We also know the distance from 
Sirius to his companion, and we may take it to be about thirty- 
seven times the distance from the earth to the sun. It is useful, in 
the first place, to compare the revolution of the companion around 
Sirius with the revolution of the outermost planet, Neptune, 
around the sun. Taking the earth^s distance as unity, the radius 
of the orbit of Neptune is about thirty, and Neptune takes 165 
years to accomplish a complete revolution. We have no planet in 
the solar system at a distance of thirty-seven, but from Kepler^s 
third law it is very easy to calculate that if there were such a 
planet its periodic time must be about 2Z6 years. We have now 
the necessary materials for making the comparison between the 
mass of Sirius and the mass of the sun. A body revolving 
around Sirius at a certain distance completes its journey in 
49 years. A body revolving around the sun at the same 
distance completes its journey in years. The quicker the 
body is moving the greater must be the centrifugal force, and 
consequently the greater must be the attractive power of the 
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central body. It can be easily shown from the principles 
of dynamics that the attractive power varies inversely as the 
square of the periodic time. Hence, then, the attractive power 
of Sirius must bear to the attractive power of the sun, the pro- 
portion which the square of 225 has to the square of 49. As 
the distances are in each case supposed to be equal, the attractive 
powers will be proportional to the masses, and hence we conclude 
that the mass of Sirius, together with that of his companion, is to 
the mass of the sun in the ratio of 20 to 1. We had already 
learned that Sirius was much brighter than the sun ; now we have 
learned that it is also much more massive. 

Before we leave the consideration of Sirius, there is one addi- 
tional point of considerable interest which it is necessary to con- 
sider. It is remarkable to observe the contrast between the brilliancy 
of Sirius and his companion. Sirius is a star far transcend- 
ing all other stars of the first magnitude, while his companion 
is extremely faint. Even if it were completely withdrawn from 
the dazzling proximity of Sirius, the companion would be only 
a small star of the eighth or ninth magnitude, far below the 
limits of visibility of the unaided eye. To put the matter in 
numerical language, Sirius is 6,000 times as bright as its com- 
panion, but only about twice as heavy! Here is a very great 
contrast ; and this point will appear even more forcible if we 
contrast the companion of Sirius with our sun. The companion 
is times as heavy as our sun ; seven suns equal to ours in 
one pan of the scales, would only just turn with the companion 
in the other pan ; but in spite of its inferior bulk, our sun is much 
more powerful as a light-giver. One hundred of the companions 
to Sirius would not give as much light as our sun ! This is a 
result of very considerable significance. It teaches us that besides 
the great bodies in the universe which attract attention by their 
brilliancy, there are also other bodies of stupendous mass which 
have but little brilliancy, probably some of them none at all. This 
suggests a greatly enhanced conception of the majestic scale of 
the universe. It almost invites us to the belief that the universe 
which we behold, bears but a small ratio to the far larger port 
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which is invisible in the sombre shades o£ night. In the wide 
extent of the material universe we have here or there a star or a 
mass of gaseous matter sufficiently heated to become luminous^ and 
thus to become visible from the earth ; but our observation of these 
luminous points can tell us little of the remaining contents of 
the universe. 

For the purposes of practical astronomy it has been found con- 
venient to divide the stars into groups, according to their I'elative 
degrees of brightness. In this way we denote the brightness of 
the star by a certain number which is called the magnitude of 
the star, and the lower the numW which expresses the magni- 
tude, the brighter is the star. Of the stars of the first magnitude, 
which include all the brightest stars in the heavens, there are about 
twenty. Among this number Sirius is included, though if the 
classification were to be carried out with logical precision, a dis- 
tinct class of exceptional brilliancy would have to be created for 
the reception of Sirius alone. 

The stars of the second magnitude are those in which there is 
one distinct step downwards from the brilliancy of the first magni- 
tude. The brighter stars in the constellation of the Great Bear 
may be taken as examples. In the entire heavens we have about 
65 stars of the second magnitude. Immediately below the second 
magnitude we have the stars of the third magnitude, to the number 
of 190. Next comes the fourth, 425 ,* the fifth, 1,100; and so on 
down to the sixth, 8,200, which completes the stars visible to the 
unaided eye. In stars of telescopic magnitude we have the seventh, 
to the number of about 18,000; while the eighth has 40,000, and 
the ninth 142,000. 

It will thus be seen that the number of stars increases when we 
approach the lower magnitudes, and when we come to the magni- 
tudes still lower than the ninth the numbers speedily swell from 
thousands to millions. The minutest stars visible in powerful 
telescopes are usually stated to be of the fourteenth or fifteenth 
magnitude, while in the very greatest instruments magnitudes two 
or three steps lower can be observed. 

The number of stars visible without a telescope in England 
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may be estimated at about 3^000. Argelander has given to the 
world a well-known catalogue of the stars in the northern hernia 
sphere^ accompanied by a series of charts on which these stars are 
depicted. All the stars of the first nine magnitudes are included^ 
as well as a very large number of stars lying between the ninth 
and the tenth magnitudes. The total number of these stars is 
324^188^ and yet they are all within reach of a telescope of three 
inches in aperture ! 

Amid the hosts of stars^ a considerable number specially 
attract our attention by the peculiar changes they undergo in 
brilliancy. They are known as variable stars; some of them 
run through a cycle of changes in a day or two^ some take many 
months. Some appear once^ and never appear again. Some are 
conspicuous to the unaided eye^ some are faint telescopic objects. 
Though the number of variable stars is very large, yet, com- 
pared with the ordinary fixed stars, they must be regarded as 
very infrequent. 

The most celebrated of all the variable stars is that known as 
Algol, whose position in the constellation of Fei'seus is shown in 
Pig. 70. This star is very conveniently placed for observation, 
being visible every night in the northern hemisphere, and its 
wondrous and r^ular changes can be observed without any tele- 
scopic aid. Every one who desires to become acquainted with the 
great truths of astronomy should be able to recognise this star, 
and should have also followed it during one of its periods of 
change. Algol is usually a star of the second magnitude, but 
in a period between two or three days, or, more accurately, in an 
interval of 2 days 20 hours 48 minutes and 66 seconds, its 
brilliancy goes through a most remarkable cycle of variations. 
The series commences with a gradual decline of the starts bright- 
ness, which in the course of three or four hours falls from the 
second xnagnitude down to the fourth. At this lowest stage of 
brightness Algol remains for about twenty minutes, and then 
begins to increase, until in three or four hours it regains the 
second magnitude, at which it continues for about 2 days IS hours, 
when the same series commences anew. It seems that the period 
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required by Algol to go through its changes is itself subject to a 
slow but certain variation. 

The claim of our sun to be admitted as a star having been 
conceded^ the question arises as to whether he shall be en- 
titled to the distinction of being admitted to the select class of 
variable stars^ or whether he shall not take rank among the far 
more numerous class which dispense their beams with uniformity. 
I do not think we can have much hesitation in answering the 
question. It is obvious tliat the light from our sun is for all 
practical purposes absolutely constant. No doubt the spots and 
the other objects on the sun are variable, but it would be merely 
fantastic to speak of the sun as a variable star. It is no doubt 
variable to the close observation of terrestrial beings who are 
placed in its immediate vicinity ; it is not variable in the sense in 
which we speak of Algol, or any of the other variable stars which 
diversify the brilliancy of the sky. 

That the sun is no more than a star, and the stars are no less 
than suns, is the cardinal doctrine of astronomy. The imposing 
magnificence of this truth is only realised when we attempt to 
estimate the countless myriads of stars. This is a problem on 
which our calculations are necessarily vain. Let us, therefore, 
invoke the aid of the poet to attempt to express the innumerable, 
and conclude this chapter with the following lines of Mr. Ailing- 
ham ; — 


** But number every grain of sand. 

Wherever salt wave touches land ; 
hTumber in single drops the sea ; 

Kuttber the leaves on every tree, 

Number earth’s living creatures, all 
That run, that fly, that swim, that crawl. 
Of sands, drops, leaves, and lives, the count 
Add up into one vast amount, ^ 

And then for every separate one 
Of all those, let a flaming sun 
Whirl in the boundless i^es, with each 
Its massy planets, to outreach « 

AH sight, all thought : for all we see^ 
Encircled with infinity, 

Is but an island.” 
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DOUBLE STARS. 

Intereeting Stellar Objects— What is a Double Star ? — Stars Optically Double— The 
great Discovery of tho Binary Stars made by Her^hel — ^The Binary Stars 
describe Elliptic Paths — ^Why is this so important P — ^The Law of Gravitation 
— Special Double Stars — Castor — Mizar — ^The Pole Star — The Coloured Double 
Staia — B Cygni, y Andromedas. 

The sidereal heavens contain few more interesting objects for tho 
telescope than can be found in the numerous class of double stars. 
They are to be counted now in thousands ; indeed^ many thousands 
can be found in the catalogues devoted to this special branch of astro- 
nomy. Many of these objects are, no doubt, small and comparatively 
uninteresting, but some of them are among the most conspicuous 
stars in the heavens. We shall in this brief account select for 
special discussion and illustration a few of the more remarkable 
double stars. We shall particularly notice some of those that can 
be readily observed with a small telescope, and we have indicated 
on the sketches of the constellations in a previous chapter how the 
positions of these objects in the heavens can be ascertained. 

In 1678, about 100 years before Herschers observations com- 
menced, it had been shown by Cassini that certain stars, which to 
the unaided eye appeared single points of light, really consisted of 
two or more stars^ so close together that the telescope was required 
for their separation. The number of these objects was gradually 
increased by fresh discoveries, until in 1781 (the same year in 
which Herschel discovered Uranus) a list, containing eighty double 
stars, was published by the astronomer Bode. These interesting 
objects claimed the attention of Herschel during his memorable 
researches. The list of known doubles rapidly swelled. HerschePs 
discoveries are to be enumerated by hundreds, while he also com- 
menced systematic measurements of the distance by which the stars 
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were separated^ and the direction in which the line joining them 
pointed. It was these measurements which ultimately led to one 
of the most important and instructive of all HerschePs discoveries. 
When^ in the course of years^ his observations were repeated^ 
Herschel found that in some cases the relative position of the stars 
had changed. He was thus led to the discovery that in many of 
the double stars the components are so related that they revolve 
around each other. Mark the importance of this result. We must 
remember that the stars are suns^ comparable^ it may be^ with our 
sun in magnitude ; so that here we have the pleasing spectacle of a 
pair of suns in mutual revolution. But this is not the chief point 
of interest in this great discovery. There is nothing very surprising 
in the f^t that movements should be observed^ for in all pro- 
bability everybody in the universe is in motion. It is the par- 
ticular character of the movement which is specially interesting 
and instructive. 

It had been in the first instance supposed that the proximity of 
the two stars forming a double was really only accidental. It was 
thought that amid the vast host of stars in the heavens^ it not 
unfrequently happened that one star was so nearly behind another 
that when the two were viewed in a telescope they produced the 
effect of a double star. No doubt many of the so-called double 
stars are produced in this way. Herschers discovery shows that 
this explanation will not always answer^ but that in many cases 
we really have two stars close together, and physically connected. 

When the measurements of the distances and the positions 
of double stars made during many years by many astronomers 
had been accumulated, they were banded over to the mathema- 
tician. There is one peculiarity about these observations: they 
have not — they cannot have — the accuracy which can be obtained 
in the determination of the places of the planets, or in meridian 
work generally. This latter work is so accurate that almost any 
superstructure of mathematical reasoning can be reared on its 
foundation. But the case is very different when we come to the 
binary stars. If the distance between the pair of stars forming a 
binary be four seconds, the orbit we have to scrutinize is only as 
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large as the apparent size of a penny-piece at the distance of one 
mil^. It would require very careful measurement to make out the 
form of a penny a mile off, even with good telescopes. If the 
l>enny were tilted a little, it would appear, not circular, but oval ; 
and it would be possible, by measuring this oval, to determine how 
much the penny was tilted. All this requires skilful work ; the 
errors, viewed intrinsically, may not be great, but viewed with 
reference to the whole size of the quantities under consideration, 
they are very appreciable. We therefore find the errors of obser- 
vation far more prominent in observations of this class, than is 
generally the case when the mathematician assumes the task of 
discussing the labours of the observer. 

The interpretation of Herschers discovery was not accom- 
plished by himself ; the light of mathematics was turned on his 
observations of the binary stars by Savary, and afterwards by 
other mathematicians. Under their searching inquiry the errors 
of the observations were disclosed, and they were purified from 
the grosser part of their inaccuracy. Mathematicians could then 
apply to their corrected materials the methods of inquiry with 
which they were familiar; they could deduce with fair precision the 
actual shape of the orbit of the binary stars, and the position of 
the plane in which that orbit is contained. The result is not a 
little remarkable. It has been proved that the motion of each of 
the stars is performed in an ellipse which contains the centre of 
gravity of the two stars in its focus. This has been actually shown 
to be true in many binary stars ; it is believed to be true in all. 
But why is this so important ? Is not motion in an ellipse common 
enough ? does not the earth revolve in an ellipse around the sun ? 
and do not the planets also revolve in ellipses ? 

It is this very fact that elliptic motion is so common in the 
planets of the solar system which renders its discovery in binary 
stars of such importance. From what does the elliptic motion 
in the solar system arise? Is it not due to the law of at* 
traction, discovered by Newton, which states that every mass 
attracts every other mass with a force which varies inversely as 
the square of the distance? That law of attraction had been 

A A 
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found to pervade the whole solar system^ and it explained the 
movements of the bodies of our system with marvellous fidelity. 
But the solar system, consisting of the sun, and the planets, with 
their satellites, the comets, and a host of smaller bodies, formed 
merely a little island group in the universe. In the economy of 
this tiny cosmical island the law of gravitation reigns supreme ; 
before Herschel^s discovery we never could have known whether 
tliat law was not merely a piece of local legislation, specially 
contrived for the exigencies of our particular system. This dis- 
covery gave us the knowledge which we could have gained from 
no other source. From the binary stars came a whisper across 
the vast abyss of space. That whisper told us that the law 
of gravitation was not peculiar to the solar system. It told us 
the law extended to the distant shores of the abyss in which our 
island is situated. It gives us grounds for believing that the law 
of gravitation is obeyed throughout the length, the breadth, the 
depth, and the height of the entire visible universe. 

One of the finest binary stars is that known as Castor, the 
brighter of the two principal stars in the constellation of Gemini. 
The position of Castor on the heavens is indicated in Fig. 73, page 
382. Viewed by the unaided eye, Castor resembles a single star ; 
but with a moderately good telescope it is found that what seems 
to be one star is really two separate stars, one of which is of the 
third magnitude, while the other is somewhat less. The angular 
distance of these two stars in the heavens is not so great as 
the angle subtended by a line an inch long viewed at a distance 
of half-a-mile. Castor is one of the double stars in which the 
components have been observed to possess a motion of revolution. 
The movement is, however, extremely slow, and the lapse of cen- 
turies will be required before a revolution is completely effected. 

A very beautiful double star can be readily identified in the 
constellation of Ursa Major (see Fig. 76, page 884). It is known 
as Mizar, and is the middle star (0 of the three which form the tail. 
In the close neighbourhood of Mizar is the small star Alcor, which 
can be readily seen with the unaided eye ; but when we speak of 
Mizar as a double star, it is not to be understood that Alcor is one 
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of tbo components of the double. In the magnifying power of the 
telescope Alcor is seen to be transferred a long way from Mizar^ 
while Mizar itself is split up into two suns close together. These 
components are of the second and the fourth magnitudes respectively, 
and as the apparent distance is nearly three times as great as in 
Castor, they are observed with the greatest facility even in a small 
telescope. This is, indeed, the best double star in the heavens for 
the beginner to commence his observations upon. We cannot, 
however, assert that Mizar is a binary star, inasmuch as observa- 
tions have not yet established the existence of a motion of revolu- 
tion. Still less are we able to say whether Alcor is also a member 
of the same group, or whether it may not merely be a star which 
happens to fall nearly in the line of vision. 

Another object of considerable interest is the remarkable double- 
double star found in the constellation Lyra, and usually known as 
e Lyrse (see Fig. 77, page 386). In this case the unaided eye 
suffices to show a pair of stars so close that they can only just be 
distinguished. When a telescope is applied to the object, the stars 
are, of course, at once widely opened, and then the interesting ob- 
servation is made that each of these is itself composed of two stars 
extremely close together. The entire object thus consists of four 
stars in two fine binary pairs, and in each of these pairs revolution 
is taking place. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
two pairs are connected together, and each revolving, in some 
period of stupendous duration, around the common centre of gravity 
of the two. 

The Pole Star is also an interesting double, but it difEers widely 
from the objects already mentioned, and must be regarded as a 
representative of that class of doubles in which the two components 
are of very unequal brilliancy. The Pole Star itself is between the 
second and third magnitude; its companion is, however, only of 
the ninth magnitude. This object requires a better telescope than 
is sufficient for the others we have mentioned ; in fact, it is some- 
times regarded as a suitable test for the performance of a small 
instrument of from two to three inches in diameter. 

A very pleasing class of double stars are those in which we 
A A 2 
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have the remarkable phenomena of colours, difEering in a striking 
degree from the colours of ordinary stars. Among the flatter 
we find in the great majority of cases, no very characteristic 
hue ; some are, however, more or less tinged with red, some are 
decidedly ruddy, and some are intensely red. Stars of a bluish or 
greenish colour are much more rare,* and when a star of this 
character does occur, it is almost invariably as one of a pair which 
form a double. The other star of the double is sometimes of the 
same hue, but more usually it is yellow or ruddy. 

One of the loveliest of these objects, and one of those which 
are fortunately within reach of telescopes of very moderate preten- 
sions, is that found in the constellation of the Swan, and known as 
/3 Cygni (Fig. 78, p. 387). This exquisite object is composed of 
two stars. The larger, about the third magnitude, is of a golden- 
yellow, or topaz, colour ; the smaller, of the fifth magnitude, is of a 
light blue. These colours are nearly complementary, but still there 
can be no doubt that the effect is not merely one of contrast. It is 
indeed the fact that these two stars are both tinged with the hues 
we have stated, as can be shown by hiding each in succession behind 
a bar placed in the field of view. It has also been confirmed in 
a very striking manner by spectroscopic investigation ; for Mr. 
Huggins has shown that the blue star has experienced a special 
absorption of the red rays, while the more ruddy light of the other 
star has arisen from the absorption of the blue rays. The contrast 
of the colours in this object can often be very effectively seen by 
putting the eye-piece out of focus. The discs thus produced show 
the contrast of colours better than when the object exhibits merely 
two stellar points. 

Another rather more diflSeult coloured double star is 7 Andro- 
medsB (see Fig. 69, page 376). The larger star of the third magni- 
tude is a deep yellow colour ; the other, of the fifth magnitude, 
has a greenish hue. The interest of this object has been greatly 

• Porbaps if wo could \iow the stars without the intervention of the atmos- 
phere, blue stars would be more common. The absorption of the atmosphere 
specially affects the greenish and bluish colours. Professor T^angley gives us good 
reason for believing that the sun itself would be blue if it were not for the effect of 
the air. 
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incretised by the discovery that the blue star, the smaller of the 
two, is itself composed of two minute stars, so close together that 
their separation is quite beyond the reach of ordinary telescopes ; 
instruments of considerable size are required to separate them. 
7 Andromedfie is, therefore, to be described as a triple star rather 
than as a double. There are several instances of such complex 
systems. One of the most interesting triples is found in the constel- 
lation of the Crab, where it is known as f Cancri. It will be readily 
identified at one-sixth of the distance from Prsesepe to Betel gueze. 
The brightest star is of the fifth magnitude, while the star near it 
is between the fifth and the sixth. They have been watched through 
the course of one complete revolution in a period a little more than 
sixty years. Their comparatively distant companion of intermediate 
brightness has only accomplished about one-twelfth of a circuit in 
that interval. The recent researches of M. Seeliger have added 
to the complexity of this system by demonstrating with a high 
degree of probability the existence of a dark attendant circulating 
around the third star in about eighteen years. 

Such are a few of these double and multiple stars. Tlieir 
numbers are being daily augmented ; indeed one observer — Mr 
Burnham, of Chicago — has within the last ten or twelve years 
added by his own researches no fewer than 1,000 new doubles to 
the list of those previously known. 

The interest in this class of objects must necessarily be increased 
when we reflect that, small as these stars appear to be in our tele- 
scopes, they are in reality suns of great size and splendour, in many 
cases rivalling our own sun, or, perhaps, even surpassing him. 
Whether these suns have planets attending upon them we cannot 
tell ; the light reflected from the planet would be utterly inade- 
quate to the penetration of the vast extent of space which separates 
us from the stars. If there be planets surrounding these objects, 
then, instead of a single sun, such planets will be illuminated by 
two, or, perhaps, even more suns. What wondrous effects of light 
and shade must be the result ! Sometimes both suns will be above 
the horizon together, sometimes only one sun, and sometimes 
both will be absent. Especially remarkable would be the condi- 
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tion of a planet whose suns were of the coloured type. To-day 
we have a red sun illuminating the heavens, to-morrow it would 
be a blue sun, and, perhaps, the day after both the red sun and the 
blue sun will be in the firmament together. What endless variety 
of scenery such a thought suggests I There are, however, grave 
dynamical reasons for doubting whether the conditions under which 
such a planet would exist could be made compatible with life in 
any degree resembling the life with which we are familiar. The 
problem of the movement of a planet under the influence of two 
suns is one of the most difiicult that has ever been proposed to 
mathematicians, and it is, indeed, impossible in the present state 
of analysis to solve with accuracy all the questions which it 
implies. It seems not at all unlikely that the disturbances of 
the planet^s orbit would be so great, that it would be exposed 
to vicissitudes of light and of temperature far transcending those 
experienced by a planet moving, like the earth, under the supreme 
control of a single sun. 
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Some Stars 1,000 times as far as others — Herschcl’s Method incomplete — The 
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Accuracy which such Obsen^ations admit — Examined — How the Results 
are Discussed — The Proper Motion of 61 Cygni — The Permanence of 
the Sidereal Heavens — Changes in the Constellation of the Great Bear 
since the time of Ptolemy — The Star Groombridge 1,830 — Large Proper 
Motion — Its Parallax — Velocity of 200 Milos a Second— The Now Star in 
Cygnus — Its History — No Appreciable Parallax — A Mighty Outburst of Light 
— The Movement of the Solar System through Space — Hersehol’s Discovery — 
Journey towards Hercules — Probabilities — Conclusion. 

Wb have long known the dimensions of the solar system with 
more or less aecuracy. Our knowledge includes the distances of 
the planets and the comets from the sun, as well as their move- 
ments. We have also considerable knowledge of the diameters 
and the masses of many of the different bodies which belong to 
the solar system. We have long known, in fact, many details of 
the isolated group nestled together under the protection of the 
sun. The problem for consideration in the present chapter involves 
a still grander survey than is required for measures of our solar 
system. We propose to carry the sounding-line across the vast abyss 
which separates the group of bodies closely associated about our sun, 
from the other stars which are scattered through the realms of space. 
For centuries the great problem of star distance has engaged the 
attention of those who have studied the heavens. It would be im- 
possible to attempt here even an outline of the various researches 
which have been made on the subject In the limited survey which 
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we can make, we must glance first at the remarkable speculative 
efforts which have been directed to the problem, and then we shall 
refer to those labours which have introduced the problem info the 
region of accurate astronomy. 

It was Herschel who first attempted, in a scientific manner, 
to give any accurate conception of the extent and magnitude of 
the sidereal system. There was in particular one form of specula- 
tion which Herschel employed with great success, for it possesses 
very strong claims on our imagination. It would, indeed, have 
been idle, or worse than idle, to indulge in speculation whenever 
the means of certainly ascertaining the truth were available. This 
Herschel never did. But when a majestic problem was incessantly 
being proposed which he could find no means of certainly solving, 
what course was he to adopt ? He was entitled to attempt its solu- 
tion by analogy and by probability, in default of more trustworthy 
guides. 

We now know the distances of a few of the stars, perhaps of 
twenty or thirty, with more or less accuracy ; but of the distances 
of the great majority we are still ignorant, while of the thou- 
sands of nebulae we have not yet found the distance of even a 
single one. Our knowledge of the distances of the sidereal objects 
is therefore scanty in the extreme, but the little that we do know 
is vastly more than Herschel knew. It was not until many years 
after Herschels death that the great problem of finding the 
distance of a star was first solved by Bessel. 

During HerscheFs celebrated sweeps of the sidereal heavens, 
hundreds of thousands of objects — perhaps we might say millions — 
passed before his view. We do not now refer to the members of 
the solar system, the comets, or the planets and their satellites : we 
are speaking solely of the sidereal heavens, whose denizens are 
vastly more numerous, including the stars, the clusters, and the 
nebulse. All this countless host passed before the review of 
Herschel, yet there was not a single one of all these objects of 
which he knew the distance. 

To so enthusiastic an astronomer as Herschel the questions 
How far ? and ** How big ? were ever suggested during his 
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nightly watches. He first exhausted all the means he could think 
of t<^ obtain an answer to these questions, and having failed, he 
then — ^but not until then — sought to ascertain by reasoning, an 
answer to those problems which his observations had failed to 
determine. HerscheFs reasoning on this point is most plausible ; 
and we now make use of it to supplement and to extend the positive 
knowledge of the distances of the stars which has been acquired from 
observation. It is by this combination that we seek to obtain an 
adequate conception of the scale on which the vast fabric of the 
universe is constructed. It would be useless to attempt to enter 
into any detail on this point; let it suffice to give a single 
illustration of the kind of reasoning which Herschel employed in 
his speculations. 

Take, for instance, the beautiful star Vega, or a Lyr©, the 
brightest star in the constellation of Lyra, and, with but few 
exceptions, the brightest star in the whole sky. To this star let us 
apply the arguments of Herschel. We shall proceed to sound the 
depths of the universe to which the telescope can penetrate, and we 
shall use the distance of Vega as the unit of our measurement. 
Herschel has shown how we can estimate the distances of the 
faintest stars, not only of those which are visible to the unaided 
eye, but even of the very faintest and most remote stars which can 
be shown in the most powerful telescope. 

Imagine Vega to be moved away from the earth; then, as it 
receded further and further from our view its brilliancy would 
gradually decline. Speed on the journey, nor let a halt be made 
until Vega has moved to a distance which is ten times its present 
distance. The brilliancy has now decreased so much that Vega 
is no longer one of the brightest stars in the heavens* At ten 
times its present distance from the earth it would have sunk in 
brilliancy to a star of the sixth magnitude, and would only be just 
visible to the unaided eye. 

Let Vega again resume its journey. It will now become 
invisible to the unaided eye, but the telescope can still follow the 
star as its distance rapidly increases. Let us not make another 
halt until the distance has again increased tenfold, and has become 
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lOU unit& Yet even at this vast distance Vega can still be seen with 
a telescope of moderate pretensions. Once again let the star start 
on its voyage. Let it travel tenfold the distance which it had 
hitherto attained ; and now, for the last time, let the wanderer stop 
when it has plunged into space to a distance 1,000 times as great 
as it was at first. It has long passed from the ken of the ordinary 
telescope, but it would still remain within view of the colossal 
instruments of which there are now so many in the world. 
Herschel himself said that his telescopes could pursue the star 
until it had retreated 900 times as far as it was at first. Telescopes 
have been much improved since his time, so that we shall not 
exaggerate if we take 1,000 as the present limit of visibility. In 
all this there is no assumption whatever ; we shall have to make 
an assumption presently, but we have not made it yet. There can 
be no doubt that if Vega were moved to ten times its distance it 
would still be faintly visible to the unaided eye. There can be no 
doubt that if Vega were moved 100 times as far, it would still be 
visible in small telescopes ; while if it were 1,000 times as far, it 
would even then not have passed beyond the scrutiny of the grand 
instruments now in use. 

In coming to the application of these principles, we here for the 
first time make an assumption. Herschel at this point adopted a 
sort of statistical reasoning, in which he deals with the stars, 
not in units, or even tens, but in thousands and millions. No one 
will suppose for a moment that the stars are all the same size : in 
fact, we know perfectly well that there is a vast difference in the 
actual sizes of some of the stars ; but when we deal with the stars 
in their thousands, we may assume some principles which are, at 
aJl events, intelligible. We must, however, apprise the reader that 
these results are to be received with caution. They have not been 
demonstrated by observation, they cannot be demonstrated by cal- 
culation. They are plausible, but nothing more. 

In the absence of all information to the contrary, Herschel 
thought it would be reasonable to assume that the average sizes of 
the stars distributed far and wide through space were the same as 
the average sizes of the stars with which we are fiuniliar. He 
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saw clearly that those stars which are brightest would seem the 
faintest of all stars if they were moved ] ,000 times as far, but 
there is no reason to suppose that the faint stars which we do see 
are intrinsically smaller than the bright ones around us. All would 
be explained perfectly if we suppose that the average size of the 
stars in different regions of space is the same, and if we made the 
further supposition that the faintest stars are, as a general rule, 
about 1,000 times as far off as the brightest. 

Such was the principle of Herschers method of probing the 
heavens ; but it was incomplete. He saw that the relative distances 
of the faint stars and the bright stars must be as we have described, 
but what was the absolute value of those distances ? This was the 
problem which baffled Herschel all his life. He never succeeded in 
finding the actual distance of one of the stars from the earth. He 
tried it in the early part of his career; it was, in fact, while he 
was so engaged that he discovered Uranus. He tried it sub- 
sequently in a different manner, and again he was unsuccessful in 
his immediate object, though the observations led to the splendid 
discovery of the binary stars. The problem has been solved since 
HerschePs time, and we have been able to understand why he was 
frustrated. The distances are so great that the observations required 
are of the utmost delicacy. Herschel^s great instruments, though of 
vast space-penetrating power, were wanting in the nice refinements 
of measurement necessary for this purpose. But now that the dis- 
tances of some of the stars have been ascertained, we can make use 
of HerschePs reasoning to determine the distances ef the others 
with some degree of plausibility. 

No attempt to solve the problem of the absolute distances of 
the stars was successful until many years after HersohePs labours 
were closed. Fresh generations of astronomers, armed with fresh 
appliances, have for many years pursued the object with un- 
remitting diligence, but for a long time the effort seemed hope- 
less. The distances of the stars were so great that they 
could not be ascertained until the utmost refinements of mecha- 
nical skill and the most elaborate methods of mathematical 
calculation were brought to converge on the difficulty. At last 
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it was found that the problem was beginning to yield. A few 
stars have been induced to disclose the secret of their distance. 
We are able to give some answer to the question — How &r are 
the stars ? though it must be confessed that our reply up to the 
present moment is both hesitating and imperfect. Even the little 
knowledge which has been gained, possesses interest and im- 
portance. As often happens in similar cases, the discovery of 
the distance of a star was made independently about the same 
time by two or three astronomers. The name of Bessel stands 
out conspicuously in this memorable chapter of astronomy. Bessel 
proved (1840) that the distance of the star known as 61 Cygni 
was a measurable quantity. His demonstration possessed such 
unanswerable logic that universal assent could not be withheld. 
Almost simultaneously with the classical labours of Bessel, we have 
S travels measurement of the distance of Vega, and Henderson^s 
determination of the distance of the southern star a Centauri. Great 
interest was excited in the astronomical world by these discoveries, 
and the Royal Astronomical Society awarded its gold medal to 
Bessel. It appropriately devolved on Sir John Herschel to deliver 
the address on the occasion of the presentation of the medal : that 
address is a most eloquent tribute to the labours of the three 
astronomers. We cannot resist quoting the few lines in which Sir 
John said : — 

'^Gentlemen of the Royal Astronomical Society, — I con- 
gratulate you and myself that we have lived to see the great and 
hitherto impassable barrier to our excursion into the sidereal 
universe, that barrier against which we have chafed so long and so 
vainly — aatuantea mgn%io limite mnndi — almost simultaneously 
overleaped at three different points. It is the greatest and most 
glorious triumph which practical astronomy has ever witnessed. 
Perhaps I ought not to speak so strongly ; perhaps I should hold 
some reserve in favour of the bare possibility that it may be all 
an illusion, and that future researches, as they have repeatedly 
before, so may now fail to substantiate this noble result. But 1 
confess myself unequal to such prudence under such excitement. 
Let us rather accept the joyful omens of the time, and trust that. 
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as the barrier has begun to yield, it will speedily be effectually 
prostrated 

Before proceeding further, it will be convenient to explain 
briefly how it is possible for the distance of a star to be measured. 
The problem has to be approached in a very different manner to 
that of the sun^s distance, which we have already discussed in 
these pages. The observations for the determination of stellar 
parallax are founded on the familiar truth that the earth revolves 
around the sun. We may for our present purpose assume that 



the earth revolves in a circular path. The centre of that path is 
at the centre of the sun, and the radius of the path is 92,700,000 
miles. Owing to our position on the earth, we observe the stars 
from a point of view which is constantly changing. In summer 
the earth is 185,400,000 miles distant from the position which 
it had in winter. It follows that the apparent positions of 
the stars, as projected on the background of the sky, must present 
corresponding changes. W^e do not now mean that the actual 
positions of the stars are really displaced. The changes are only 
apparent, and while oblivious of our own motion, which produces 
the displacements, we attribute the changes to the stars. 

On the diagram in Fig. 79 is an ellipse with certain months 
— viz., January, April, July, October — marked upon its circum- 
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ference. This ellipse may be regarded as a miniature picture of 
the earth^s orbit around the sun. In January the earth is at the 
spot so marked; in April it has moved a quarter of the whole 
journey ; and so on round the whole circle, returning to its original 
position in the course of one year. When we look from the position 
of the earth in January, we see the star a projected against the 
point of the sky marked 1. Three months later, the observer 
with his telescope is carried round to April ; but he now se6s the 
star projected to the position marked 2. Thus, as the observer 
moves around the whole orbit in the annual revolution of the 
earth, so the star appears to move round in an ellipse on the 
background of the sky. In the technical language of astronomers, 
we speak of this as the parallactic ellipse, and it is by measuring 
the major axis of this ellipse that we determine the distance of the 
star from the sun. 

The figure shows another star, b, more distant from the earth 
and the solar system generally than the star previously considered. 
This star also describes an elliptic path. We cannot, however, 
fail to notice that the parallactic ellipse belonging to B is much 
smaller than that of A. The difference in the sizes of the ellipses 
arises from the different distances of the stars from the earth. 
The nearer the star is to the earth the greater is the ellipse, so 
that the nearest star in the heavens will describe the largest 
ellipse, while the most distant star will describe the smallest 
ellipse. We thus see that the distance of the star is inversely pro- 
poilional to the size of the ellipse, and if we measure the angular 
value of the major axis of the ellipse, then, by a manipulation which 
every mathematician understands, the distance of the star can be 
expressed as a multiple of a radius of the earth^s orbit. Assuming 
that radius to be 92,700,000 miles, the distance of the star is 
obtained by simple arithmetic. The difficulty in the process 
arises from the fact, that these ellipses are so small that our micro- 
meters often fail to detect them. Take, for example, the Great 
Bear. Each of the stars in the Great Bear describes an ellipse in 
the course of a year. It would, however, be quite an exaggeration 
to suppose that the actual shape and position of the Great Bear is 
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appreciably distorted by parallax. Indeed, the dimensions of the 
ellipses have an almost immeasurably small ratio to the dimensions 
of the constellation. 

How shall we adequately describe the extreme minuteness of 
the parallacti(i ellipses in the case of even the nearest stars ? In the 
technical language of astronomers, we may state that the longest 
diameter of the ellipse can never subtend an angle of more than 
two seconds. In a somewhat more popular manner, we would 
say that one thousand times the major axis of the very largest 
parallactic ellipse would not greatly exceed the diameter of the 
full moon. For a still more simple illustration, let us endeavour 
to think of a penny-piece placed at a distance of two miles. If 
looked at edgeways it will be linear, if tilted a little it would be 
elliptic ; but the ellipse would, even at that distance, be greater 
than the greatest parallactic ellipse of any star in the sky. Sup- 
pose a sphere described around an observer with a radius of two 
miles. If a penny-piece were placed on this sphere, in front of 
each of the stars, every parallactic ellipse would be totally 
concealed. 

The star in the Swan known as 61 Cygni is not remark- 
able either for its size or for its brightness. It is barely visible 
to the unaided eye, and there are some thousands of stars which 
are apparently larger and brighter. It is, however, a veiy 
interesting example of that remarkable class of objects known as 
double stars. It consists of two nearly equal stars close together, 
and evidently connected by a bond of mutual attraction. The 
attention of astronomers is also specially directed towards the star 
by its large proper motion. In virtue of that proper motion, the 
two components are carried together over the sky at the rate of 
five seconds annually. A proper motion of this magnitude is 
extremely rare, yet we do not say it is unparalleled, for there are 
some few stars which have a proper motion even more rapid; 
but the remarkable duplex character of 61 Cygni, combined with 
the large proper motion, render it an unique object, at all events, 
in the northern hemisphere. 

When Bessel proposed to undertake the great research with 
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which his name will be for ever connected, he determined to devote 
one, or two, or three years to the continuous observations of one 
star, with the view of measuring carefully its parallactic ellipse. 
How was he to select the object on which so much labour was to be 
expended? It was all important to choose a star which should 
prove sufl&ciently near to reward his efforts by exhibiting a mea- 
surable parallax. Yet he could have but little more than surmise 
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and analogy as a guide. It occurred to him that the exceptional 
features of 61 Cygni afforded the necessary presumption, and he 
determined to apply the process of observation to this star. He 
devoted the greater part of three years to the work, and succeeded 
in discovering its distance from the earth. 

Since the date of Sir John HerschePs address, 61 Cygni has 
received the devoted and scarcely remitted attention of astronomers. 
In fact, we might say that each succeeding genemtion undertakes 
a new discussion of the distance of this star, with the view of con- 
firming or of criticising the original discovery of Bessel. The 
diagram here given (Fig. 80 ) is intended to illustrate the recent 
history of 61 Cygni. 
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When Bessel engaged in his labours, the pair of stars form- 
ing ^16 double were at the point indicated on the diagram 
by the date 1838, The next epoch occurred fifteen years later, 
when the younger Struve undertook his researches, and the pair 
of stars had by that time moved to the position marked 1863. 
Finally, when the same object was more recently observed at 
Dunsink Observatory, the pair had made still another advance to 
the position indicated by the date 1878. Thus^ in forty years this 
double star had moved over an arc of the heavens upwards 
of three minutes in length. The actual path is, indeed, more 
complicated than a simple rectilinear movement. The two stars 
which form the double have a certain relative velocity, in con- 
sequence of their mutual attraction. It will not, however, be 
necessary to take this into account, as the displacement thus 
arising in the lapse of a single year is far too minute to produce 
any inconvenient effect on the parallactic ellipse. 

There is an ever present enemy with which the parallax seeker 
has to contend. That enemy is the atmosphere, which, even when 
free from clouds and fogs, is a source of uncertainty and of error. 
On the clearest and finest night, in the most superb climate, the 
refraction of the atmosphere distorts each star from its true place. 
The direction in which the telescope must be pointed to see the 
star is not the true direction ; it is not the direction in which the 
telescope would be pointed were the atmosphere absent. The 
grosser part of this distortion is, no doubt, amenable to calcu- 
lation ; it can be allowed for, and the true place of the star can 
be approximately ascertained. The amount of refraction under 
specified circumstances, as to the elevation of the object above 
the horizon, the temperature of the air and the height of the 
barometer, admits of being calculated with an accuracy sufiicient for 
many purposes in astronomy ; but the calculated result is still only 
an approximation to the truth. There are minute irregularities in 
the refraction which render its amount so variable that we cannot 
entirely eliminate its effects, and the corrected places of the stars 
may, from this cause alone, be occasionally erroneous to the extent 
of a second, or even more. For the present purpose errors of this 
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magnitude are fatal. The parallactic ellipse which we want to 
measure is, perhaps, itself not a second in diameter. If, theijjfore, 
our observations are wrong by a large fraction of a second, the 
errors would bear such a large proportion to the total quantity that 
success would be hopeless. 

There is, however, one way, and probably only one way, of 
evading the difficulty. It is founded on the fact which we have 
endeavoured to illustrate by the two stars shown in Fig. 79. A 
star which is very distant has a small parallactic ellipse ,* a star 
which is near has a comparatively large ellipse. If, therefore, two 
stars can be seen in the same field of view of the telescope, and if 
one is much more remote than the other, the sizes of the parallactic 
ellipses will be very different. On the diagram. Fig. 80, four stars 
are indicated besides 61 Cygni; two of these bear the name of 
Bessel, one bears the name of Struve, and the fourth has the name of 
Briinnow. These stars are small telescopic objects : they are merely 
units of the vast host with which the whole heavens teem. They 
are much inferior in brightness to 61 Cygni ; they have not its 
remarkable duplicity, they have not its remarkable proper motion. 
They are more remote from the earth than 61 Cygni, which we 
are to suppose standing out boldly in the foreground, while the 
others are the distant objects in the picture. The parallactic ellipse 
described by 61 Cygni is therefore larger than that described 
by these other stars. Bessel proposed to measure the apparent 
angular distance from 61 Cygni to the stars marked with his 
name at every available opportunity. This distance must be 
constantly changing by the effect of parallax. If the reader 
have been imbued with geometrical instinct, he will understand 
how from these measures the form and the position of the parallactic 
ellipse can be certainly ascertained. 

It may be urged that the refraction must surely derange these 
measures also. No doubt each of the stars is greatly displaced by, 
refraction, but fortunately, they are both displaced by almost the 
same amount. The distance between the two stars is thus nearly 
the same as it would be if refraction were entirely absent, and the 
minute outstanding difference can be accurately allowed for. By 
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this happy contrivance for eliminating^ the effect of refraction, the 
reseajph for annual parallax is brought within the grasp of practical 
astronomy. The measures of the angular distance, though thus 
purged from refraction, are, however, still complicated by the proper 
motion of 61 Cygni. The movement of the star in its parallactic 
ellipse becomes amalgamated with the rectilinear movement due to 
proper motion. This circumstance will not embarrass the expe- 
rienced computer. He is able to disentangle the composite move- 
ment, and determine with accuracy the elliptic and the rectilinear 
components. 

Bessel commenced the preparations for his great work in a 
somewhat startling manner. He ordered the opticians to cut the 
object-glass of his telescope in half. One-half was rigidly fixed in 
the tube in its proper position, the other half was mounted on 
a slide, so that its movement was rectilinear, and at right angles 
to the axis of the telescope. An instrument so treated constitutes 
a heliometer. When directed towards a star, each half of the 
object-glass forms a distinct image of the star. If the halves 
bo in their ordinary position the two images of the star are 
coincident, and the telescope performs like one of the usual type. 
As, however, the movable part of the object-glass changes its 
position the two images separate, and the distance between the 
images is equal to the distance through which the half object-glass 
has been moved. The movement is effected by a screw of delicate 
workmanship, so that the distance admits of being determined with 
accuracy. 

The application of the heliometer to the present problem will 
be easily understood. The telescope is directed to 61 Cygni, 
so that the comparison star shall be also in the field, and then 
as the two halves of the object-glass separate so do the two 
images of the comparison star. Gradually the screw is turned 
until one of these two images is brought exactly to the central point 
between the two components of 61 Cygni. The distance through 
which the half object-glass has been displaced is then to be read 
off, and it will represent the apparent distance from the centre of 
61 Cygni to the comparison star. For three years Bessel devoted 
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himself to these measurements ; and the result of his observations 
was the discovery and the measurement of the parallactic ^lipse. 
It wasj indeed, but a small object; it only looked as large as 
a penny-piece six or seven miles off. But as he found the same 
ellipse from each of the two comparison stars independently, and 
as he had exhausted every refinement which consummate skill could 
suggest, his labours elicited the glowing language of Herschel 
which has been already cited. 

Fifteen years later (1853) the celebrated Russian astronomer, 
Otto Struve, undertook the labour of a new determination of the 
distance of 61 Cygni. He determined to vary the method of 
observation employed by Bessel in every possible detail. Bessel had 
measured the distance of the central point between the components 
of 61 Cygni from his comparison stars. Struve chose a single com- 
ponent of 61 Cygni and a comparison star marked on the figure by 
his name, which is different from either of those used by Bessel. 
Struve also rejected the divided object-glass, and used instead the 
instrument previously described in this work and known as the 
parallel wire micrometer. With this he measured the distance and 
the position angle of the comparison star from the upper com- 
ponent of 61 Cygni for a period of one year. Struve^s labours 
were also rewarded with success, and he was enabled to obtain 
the parallactic ellipse from his measurements of the distance, while 
he obtained an independent determination from his measures of the 
position angle. The two investigations led to identical results. 

Struve and Bessel had thus each shown that the parallactic 
ellipse — and therefore the distance of 61 Cygni — was a measurable 
quantity, but there was a substantial difference between their 
results. Struve^s determination indicated that 61 Cygni was much 
nearer to us than BessePs work would have led us to suppose. 
BessePs distance is, indeed, half as much again as Struve^s. Bessel 
concluded that the distance was about sixty billions of miles ,* Struve 
thought it could not be more than forty billions of miles. There 
was thus a discrepancy between the two astronomers of twenty 
billions of miles. Is a discrepancy of twenty billions of miles 
so very serious? No doubt, viewed by our terrestrial standards, 
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the amount is enormous. It would take about 300,000 years 
even to count twenty billions. But the discrepancy is not so 
very significant when it has occurred in these colossal magni- 
tudes, the stellar distances. We do not know the parallax of 
even a dozen of stars well enough to specify their distance 
accurately to a distance of within twenty billions of miles. A 
parallax-seeker would feel contented and satisfied with his work 
if he could be sure that his error was well within this limit. 

The case of 61 Cygni is, however, exceptional. It is one of our 
nearest neighbours in the heavens. We can never find its distance 
accurately to one or two billions of miles ; but still we have a con- 
sciousness that an uncertainty amounting to twenty billions is too 
large. We shall presently show that we believe Struve was right, yet 
it does not necessarily follow that Bessel was wrong. The apparent 
paradox can be easily explained. It would not be easily explained 
if Struve had used the same comparison star as Bessel had done ; 
but Struve^s comparison star was different from either of Bessels, 
and this is probably the cause of the discrepancy. It will be recol- 
lected that the whole essence of the process consists of the compari- 
son of the small ellipse made by the distant star, with the larger 
ellipse made by the nearer star. If the two stars were at the same 
distance, the process would be wholly inapplicable. In such a case, 
no matter how near the stars were to the earth, no parallax could 
be detected. For the method to be completely successful, the com- 
parison star should be at least eight times as far as the principal 
star. Bearing this in mind, it is quite possible to reconcile the 
measures of Bessel with those of Struve. We need only assume 
that BesseFs comparison stars are about three times as far as 
61 Cygni, while Struve^s comparison star is at least eight or ten 
times as far. We may add that, as the comparison stars used by 
Bessel are brighter than that of Struve, there really is a presumption 
that the latter is the most distant of the three. 

We have here a characteristic feature of this method of de- 
termining parallax. Even if all the observations and the reductions 
of a parallax series were mathematically correct, we could not with 
strict propriety describe the final result as the parallax of one 
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It is only the difference between the parallax of the star and that 
of the comparison star. We can therefore only assert that the 
parallax sought cannot be less than the quantity deternnned. 
Viewed in this manner, the discrepancy between Struve and Bessel 
entirely vanishes. Bessel asserted that the distance of 61 Cygni 
could not be more than sixty billions of miles. Struve did not 
contradict this — ^nay, he certainly confirmed it — when he showed 
that the distance could not be more than forty billions. 

A quarter of a centuiy has elapsed since Struve made his 
observations. Those observations have not been challenged ; they 
have been, on the whole, confirmed by other investigations. In a 
critical review of the whole subject several years ago, Auwers had 
shown that Struve^s determination is more worthy of confidence than 
is that of any other astronomer. Yet, notwithstanding this authori- 
tative dictum, the question has been recently opened afresh. Dr. 
Briinnow, the recent Astronomer-Royal of Ireland, had successfully 
measured the parallax of several stars ; the instrument he used being 
the South Equatorial at Dunsink of twelve inches aperture, which 
we have described in a previous cha 2 )ter. He commenced a series of 
observations on the parallax of 61 C^ygni which were continued and 
comi)leted by his successor. Briinnow chose a fourth comparison 
star (marked on the diagram), different from any of those which 
had been used by the earlier observers. The method of observing 
which Briinnow employed was quite different to that of Struve, 
though the filar micrometer was ustd in both cases. Briinnow 
sought to determine the parallactic ellipse by measuring the 
difference in declination between 61 Cygni and the comparison 
star. In the course of a year it is found that the difference in 
declination undergoes a periodic change, and from that change the 
parallactic ellipse can be computed. In the first series of obser- 
vations we measured the difference of declination between the 
preceding star of 61 Cygni and the comparison star ; in the second 
series we took the other component of 61 Cygni and the same 
comparison star. We had thus two completely independent 
determinations of the parallax resulting from two yedrs^ work. 
The first of these makes the distance forty billions of miles, and 
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the second makes it almost exactly the same. There can be no 
doubt that this work supports Struve’s determination in correction 
of Iftssel’s, and therefore we may perhaps sum up the present 
state of our knowledge of this question by saying that the distance 
of 61 Cygni is much nearer to the forty billions of miles which 
Struve founds than to the sixty billions which Bessel found.* 



Fig. 81.— Parallax in Declination of 61 Cygni. 


It is desirable to give the reader the means of forming his 
own opinion as to the quality of the evidence which is available 
in such researches. The diagram in Fig. 81 here shown has 
been constructed with this object. It is intended to illustrate 
the second series of observations of difference of declination 
which we have made at Bunsink. Each of the dots repre- 
sents one night’s observations. The height of the dot is the 
observed difference of declination between 61 (B) Cygni and 

• The distance of G1 Cygni has again been recently investigated by Prof. Asaph 
Hall, of Washington, who has obtained a result practioally ooinoident with that 
found at Dunsixik. 
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the comparison star. The distance along the horizontal line — 
or the abscissa, as a mathematiician would call it — represents 
the date. These observations are grouped more or less regiilarly 
in the vicinity of a certain curve. That curve expresses where 
the observations should have been, had thev been absolutelv 
perfect. The distances between the dots and the curve may be 
regarded as the errors which have been committed in making the 
observations. 

Perhaps it will be thought that in many cases these errors 
appear to have attained very undesirable dimensions. Let us, 
therefore, hasten to say that it was precisely for the purpose 
of setting forth these errors that this diagram has been shown ; 
we have to exhibit the weakness of the case no less than 
its strength. The errors of the observations are not, however, 
intrinsically so great as might at first sight be imagined. To 
perceive this, it is only necessary to interpret the scale on which 
this diagram has been drawn, by comparison with familiar stan- 
dards. The distance from the very top of the curve to the hori- 
zontal line denotes an angle of only four-tenths of a second. This 
is about the apparent diameter of a penny-piece at a distance of 
ien miles ! We can now appraise the true magnitude of the errors 
which have been made. It will be noticed that no one of the dots is 
distant from the curve by much more than half of the height of 
the curve. It thus appears that the greatest error in the whole 
series of observations amounts to but two or three tenths of a 
second. This is equivalent to our having pointed the telescope to 
the upper edge of a penny-piece fifteen or twenty miles off, instead 
of to the lower edge. This is not a great blunder. A rifle team 
whose errors in pointing were more than a hundred times as great, 
might still easily win every prize at Wimbledon. The parallactic 
ellipse is, however, so small, that the errors, minute as they are, 
bear a large proportion to the total quantity under consideration. 
This it is which constitutes the weakness of parallax observations, 
but notwithstanding these diflSculties the results are seemingly 
entitled to confidence. It is in the very nature of such work 
that by increasing the number of observations the errors tend 
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to counteract each other. To ensure the neutralization of errors, 
the star is observed on as many nights as possible, and a 
considerable number of observations are usually secured on each 
night. As the number of observations is increased, so does the 
error of the final result diminish. 

The observations being all completed, the astronomer finds 
before him a vast mass of, perhaps, fifteen thousand figures. The 
parallax, of which he is in search, can be sufficiently expressed by 
two digits — indeed, almost by a single one. With the collection of 
these observations the functions of the observer are at an end. It 
now becomes the duty of the mathematician to elaborate from this 
mass of detail the one or two figures which embody the final result. 
He is not only able to elicit the most probable value of the 
jmrallax, but he can appraise the value of his result, and express 
numerically the degree of confidence to which it is entitled; in 
mathematical language, he determines the probable error of the 
parallax, as well as its most probable value. 

We have entered into the history of 61 Cygni with some detail, 
because it is the star whose distance has been most studied. We 
do not say that 61 Cygni is the nearest of all the stars ; it would, 
indeed, be very rash to assert that any particular star was the 
nearest of all the countless millions in the heavenly host. We 
certainly know one star which seems nearer than 61 Cygni ; it lies 
in one of the southern constellations, and its name is a Centauri. 
This star is, indeed, of memomble interest in the history of the 
subject. Its parallax was first determined at the Cape of Good 
Hope by Henderson; subsequent researches have confirmed his 
observations, and the elaborate investigations of Mr. Gill have 
proved that the parallax of this star is about three-quarters of a 
second, so that it is only two-thirds of the distance of 61 Cygni. 
By what sagacious intuition was Henderson guided to a com- 
paratively near star in the southern hemisphere, and Bessel to 
one in the northern ? 

61 Cygni arrested our attention, in the first instance, by the 
circumstance that it had the large proper motion of five seconds 
annually. We have also ascertained that the annual parallax is 
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about half a second. The combination of these two statements 
leads to a result of considerable interest. It teaches us that 
61 Cygni must each year traverse a distance of not less than ten 
times the radius of the earth^s orbit. Translating this into 
ordinary figures, we learn that this star must travel nine hundred 
and twenty million miles per annum. It must move between two 
and three million miles each day, but this can only be accomplished 
by maintaining the prodigious velocity of thirty miles per second. 
There seems to be no escape from this conclusion. The facts 
which we have described, and which are now sufficiently well 
established, are inconsistent with the supposition that the velocity 
of 61 Cygni is less than thirty miles per second ; the velocity may 
be greater, but less it cannot be. 

For forty years, for one hundred years, we know that 61 Cygni 
has been moving in the same direction and with the same velocity. 
Prior to the existence of the telescope we have no observation to 
guide us; we cannot, therefore, be absolutely certain as to the 
earlier history of this star, yet it is only reasonable to suppose that 
61 Cygni has been moving from remote antiquity with a velocity 
comparable with that it has at present. If disturbing influences 
were entirely absent, there could be no trace of doubt about the 
matter. Some disturbing influence, however, there must be; the 
only question is whether that disturbing influence is sufficient 
to seriously modify the assumption we have made. A powerful 
disturbing influence might greatly alter the velocity of the star ; 
it might deflect the star from its rectilinear course ; it might even 
force the star to move around a closed orbit. We do not, how- 
ever, believe that any disturbing influence of this magnitude need 
be contemplated, and there can be no reasonable doubt that 61 
Cygni moves at present in a path very nearly straight, and with 
a velocity very nearly uniform. 

As the distance of 61 Cygni from the sun is forty billions of 
miles, and as its velocity is thirty miles a second, it is easy to 
find how long the star would take to accomplish a journey 
equal to its distance from the sun. The time required will be 
about 40,000 years. In the last 400,000 years, 61 Cygni will have 
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moved over a distance ten times as great as its present distance 
from the sun, whatever be the direction of motion. This star 
musf therefore have been about ten times as far from the earth 
400,000 years ago as it is at present. Though this epoch is in- 
credibly more remote than any historical record, it is perhaps not 
incomparable with the duration of the human race ; while compared 
with the vast lapse of geological time, such periods seem trivial and 
insignificant. Geologists have long ago repudiated mere thousands 
of years; they now claim millions, and many millions of years, 
for the performance of geological phenomena. If the earth has 
existed for the millions of years which geologists assert, it becomes 
reasonable for astronomers to speculate on the phenomena which 
have transpired in the heavens in the lapse of similar ages. By 
the aid of our knowledge of star distances, combined with an 
assumed velocity of thirty miles per second, we can make the 
attempt to peer back into the remote past, and show how great 
are the changes which our universe seems to have undergone. 

In a million years 61 Cygni will, apparently, have moved through 
a distance which is twenty-five times as great as its present 
distance from the sun. Whatever be the direction in which 61 
Cygni is moving — whether it be towards the earth or from the 
earth, to the right or to the left, it must have been about twenty- 
five times as far ofiE a million years ago as it is at present; but 
even at its present distance 61 Cygni is a small star; were it ten 
limes as far it could only be seen with a good telescope ; were it 
twenty-five times as far it could barely be a visible point in our 
greatest telescopes. 

The conclusions arrived at with regard to 61 Cygni may 
be applied with varying degrees of emphasis to other stars. 
We are thus led to the conclusion that many of the stars with 
which the heavens are strewn are apparently in slow motion. 
But this motion though apparently slow may really be very rapid. 
When standing on the sea-shore, and looking at a steamer on the 
distant horizon, we can hardly notice that the steamer is moving. 
It is true that by looking again in a few minutes we can detect 
a change in the place ; but the motion of the steamer seems slow. 
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Yet if we were near the steamer we would find that it was rushing^ 
along at the rate of many miles an hour. It is the distance which 
causes the illusion. So it is with the stars : they seem to inove 
slowly because they are very distant^ but were we near them, we 
could see that in the majority of cases their motions are enormously 
rapid, and probably a thousand times as fast as the swiftest steamer 
that ever ploughed the ocean. 

It thus appears that the permanence of the sidereal heavens, and 
the fixity of the constellations in their relative positions, are only 
ephemeral. When we rise to the contemplation of such vast periods 
of time as the researches of geology disclose, the durability of the 
constellations vanishes I In the lapse of those stupendous ages stars 
and constellations gradually dissolve from view, to be replaced by 
others of no greater permanence. 

In order to convey some idea of the magnitudes of the quantities 
with which we have to deal when we are discussing the proper 
motion of the stars, let us study the effects of proper motion on 
the principal stars of the Great Bear. Night after night we see 
these stars in the same relative positions, and the general out- 
line of the constellation has remained unaltered for centuries. 
Homer spoke of it thousands of years ago as the bear which feared 
to dip into the sea, alluding to the fact that in these latitudes 
this constellation never sets. 

But it is very interesting to inquire whether some changes may 
not have occurred in the stars of the Great Bear since the earliest 
times. Fortunately, we have the means of answering the question 
with a considerable degree of accuracy. Nearly two thousand years 
ago Ptolemy const incted a catalogue, in which he r^orded the 
position of a large number of fixed stars. Ptolemy had no tele- 
scope, but he had constructed certain instruments for measuring 
the positions of the stars in the heavens. No doubt we should 
now consider these contrivances excessively rude and inadequate, 
and vastly inferior to those used every day by modem astronomers. 
Yet the antiquity of Ptolemy^s observations confers on them a 
positive value, which more than compensates for their inaccuracy. 
Among the stars which Ptolemy observed were those of the Great 
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Bear; and from his observations we are able to construct the map 
of Great Bear as it appeared to him, and compare it with 
the present appearance of the same constellation. The comparison 
shows that the shape of the Great Bear has not changed much for 
the last 2,000 years. There is, however, some difference between 
the past and present places of the stars. A part of the differences 
can be explained by the inevitable errors of the crude methods of 
measuring used by Ptolemy ; but making every allowance for these 
errors, there can still be no doubt that the positions of the stars 
have perceptibly changed in 2,000 years. 

We next proceed to the history of a very remarkable star, 
which has been the subject of much parallax research and of much 
ingenious speculation. The star will be found in the Great Bear, 
but is only of the sixth or the seventh magnitude, and therefore 
invisible to the unaided eye. It is one of that myriad host of stars 
still remaining unchristened, so that astronomers refer to it either 
by its place on the heavens, or by citing Groombridge^s well known 
star catalogue, in which the star is No. 1,830. Yet, though small 
and inconspicuous, this object is in one respect the most remarkable 
star known among the thousands in the ‘northern hemisphere. It 
is distinguished by the exceptionally large amount of its proper 
motion. In virtue of this proper motion, Groombridge 1,830 moves 
over no less than seven seconds of arc per annum. It should also be 
remembered that our telescopes only give us that component of the 
proper motion which is projected on the surface of the heavens. 
The resultant proper motion must of course be generally greater 
than this single component. By Mr. Huggins' spectroscopic 
method, to be described in a future chai>ter, it might be possible to 
measure the velocity of the star along the line of sight. If this 
could be ascertained, then by the composition of velocities we 
could determine the numerical value of the true proper motion. In 
the absence of such measures, we can only assert that the proper 
motion of this star may be greater, but cannot be less, than seven 
seconds per annum. We have calculated the most probable value 
of the proper motion from the theory of probabilities, and have 
found that it is just as likely to exceed nine seconds per annum as 
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to fall short thereof ; we shall, however, only assume the velocity 
to be seven seconds, as that will be amply sufficient toi[ our 
purpose. 

We first translate the conception of the proper motion into 
other forms in which it may be more readily intelligible. Imagine 
a star placed at the Pole, and moving with the velocity of seven 
seconds per annum acro'Ss the heavens to the Belt of Orion. This 
is a distance of nearly ninety degrees, and the entire journey would 
occupy about forty-six thousand years. Even in a few months the 
movement would be large enough to be readily detected by tele- 
scopic observation, while in a period of two hundred and fifty years 
this star would traverse a distance on the surface of the heavens 
equal to the apparent diameter of the full moon. 

When we speak of a larj^e proper motion, it is to be understood 
that we refer for comparison to the ordinary proper motions of 
ordinary star<». Compared with the proper motions of objects 
belonging to the solar system, the pro})er motions of the stars are 
extremely small. The slowest and most remote planet, Neptune, 
moves over eight hundred times as much arc per annum as 
the most rapidly moving star. We must be prepared to find that 
although Groombridge 1,830 only changes its place at the rate of 
seven seconds annually, yet, that as its distance is enormously great, 
the intrinsic velocity of the star may attain portentous dimensions.' 

Several attempts have been made to measure the distance of 
Groombridge 1,830. Astronomers were specially attracted to the 
research by the exceptional proper motion, which seemed to suggest 
that a measurable distance might be expected. Strange to say, 
however, this anticipation has not been realised ; the star is not 
among the sun^s nearer neighbours. Perhaps the most successful 
determinations are those obtained by Struve and by Briinnow. 
The latter has, indeed, produced a memoir upon the parallax of 
Groombridge 1,830, which is a classical work in this branch of 
astronomical literature. Both these observers have shown that 
this star is at least four or five times as far from the earth 
as the star 61 Cygni, which engaged our attention in the 
earlier part of this chapter. By the combination of the 
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measured distance and the known proper motion, .we arrive at 
a result which is very startling. An observer situated on the 
star and looking at the solar system, would find the radius 
of the earth^s orbit to subtend an angle of one-tenth of a 
second ; we, on the other hand, see that the star moves over seven 
seconds in a year. From this it follows that the annual journey of 
Groombridge 1,830 must be no less than seventy times the radius 
of the earth^s orbit ; in other words, the velocity of this star is so 
enormous that it would travel from the earth to the sun in about 
five days. It does not seem possible that there can be any 
substantial error in this conclusion ; indeed, the known facts would 
be quite consistent with the supposition that the star travelled 
over a distance equal to one hundred radii of the earth^s orbit per 
annum. We have taken the lowest estimate that can be recon- 
ciled with the observations, in stating the velocity to be seventy 
radii per annum. A very simple calculation will transform this 
result into more familiar language. 

We thus obtain, finally, the extraordinary result that the actual 
velocity of this star is not less than two hundred miles per second I 
In ten minutes Groombridge 1,830 has travelled 120,000 miles. 
In one minute thia wonderful star would perform the journey from 
London to Pekin. If our earth moved equally fast, the journey 
around the sun would be accomplished in about a month, instead of 
the year which is now required. We do not assert that so great a 
velocity is absolutely unparalleled in the universe. In the full 
flush of its perihelion swoop, a comet, as it passes close to the sun, 
may attain this velocity, or may even exceed it. This is, however, 
a mere explosive outburst of vigour on the part of the comet ; the 
gmat velocity is soon abated, a reaction sets in, and in the remote 
parts of its orbit the motion is very slow. The velocity of 
Groombridge 1,830 is no mere spasmodic effort ; with a stately 
uniformity, worthy of the dignity of a majestic sun, it sweeps 
along, alike inflexible in the direction of its motion and in the 
velocity with which its journey is performed. 

But it not unfrequently happens that a parallax research proves 
abortive. The labour is accomplished, the observations are reduced 
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and discussed, and yet no value of the parallax can be obtained. 
The distance of the star is so vast that our base line^ although 
it is nearly two hundred millions of miles long, is too short to 
bear any appreciable ratio to the distance of the star. Even from 
such failures, however, information may often be drawn. 

Let me illustrate this by an account derived from our expe- 
rience at Dunsink. On the 24jth November, 1876, a well- 
known astronomer — Dr. Schmidt, of Athens — ^noticed a new 
bright star of the third magnitude in the constellation Cygnus, 
in a place where he was sure that no corresponding star had 
existed four days previously. The star which thus suddenly 
burst into splendour seems never to have been observed before. 
The charts and catalogues were searched, and they showed no star 
in that position; so that if Nova Cygni were really only an 
outbreak of brilliancy in a small star, that star must have been 
so small as to have escaped the attention of all the survey- 
ing astronomers who had previously examined that region. The 
suddenly acquired splendour of Nova Cygni was not of long 
duration. In a single week it had ceased to be a conspicuous 
object; in a fortnight it was no longer visible to the unaided eye ; 
and at the last it dwindled down to a minute telescopic point. 

This is, in any case, a very remarkable career. We do not say 
that it is unparalleled, as there have been other similar cases 
recorded; but it may be regarded as certain that there was 
never a new star which was honoured by so much attention 
as was shown to Nova Cygni. From the outbreak of splendour 
to its decline, this wonderful star has been relentlessly pursued by 
equatorials, meridian circles, micrometers, and the paraphernalia 
of the modern observatory. By the spectroscope especially many 
interesting facts have been ascertained. It has been shown that 
the constitution of this star is totally difEerent from that of the 
ordinary stars. The spectroscope proves that the brilliant splendour 
of Nova Cygni was due to the presence of glowing and incan- 
descent gases, while the same subtle instrument showed that when 
the star was declining to invisibility, the last rays which reached 
the earth were emitted not from a solid but from some gaseous 
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body. It is impossible to resist the conclusion, that the ephemeral 
splei^ours of the star were connected with some prodigious out- 
break of luminous vapour, on the cause of which it is hard to 
resist hazarding a speculation. Most astronomers are of opinion 
that in all probability the sudden outburst of splendour was due 
to a collision between two bodies, which dashed together with a 
high relative velocity. It is known that such a collision would 
be an adequate cause of brilliant incandescence. If, for example, 
two bodies, each equal to the earth, and moving, as the earth 
does, with a velocity of eighteen miles a second, were to collide, 
a prodigious flash of light would be the consequence, while the 
heat developed would be adequate to dissipate the entire mass of 
both into glowing vapour. 

On the 20th of November Nova Cygni was invisible. Whether 
it first burst forth on the 2l6t, 22nd, or 23rd, no one can tell ; but 
on the 24th it was discovered. Its brilliancy even then seemed 
to be waning ; so, presumably, it was brightest at some moment 
between the 20th and 24th of November. The outbreak must 
thus have been comparatively sudden, and we know of no cause 
which would account for such a phenomenon more simply than a 
gigantic collision. The decline in the brilliancy was much more 
tardy than its growth, and more than a fortnight passed before the 
star relapsed into insignificance — two or three days for the rise, two 
or three weeks for the fall. Yet even two or three weeks was a short 
time in which to extingpiish so mighty a conflagration. It is com- 
paratively easy to suggest an explanation of the sudden outbreak ; 
it is not equally easy to understand how it can have been subdued 
in a few weeks. A good-sized iron casting in one of our foundries 
takes nearly as much time to cool as sufficed to abate the celestial 
fires in Nova Cygni ! 

On this ground it seemed not unreasonable to suppose that 
perhaps Nova Cygni was not really a very extensive confla- 
gration. But, if such were the case, the star must have been 
comparatively near to the earth, since it presented so brilliant a 
spectacle and attracted so much attention. It therefore appeared 
a plausible object for a parallax research ; and consequently a series 
0 0 
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of observations were recentlv ma<3e at Dunsink. We were at the 
time too much en^ged with other work to devote very much 
labour to a research which might, after all, only prove illusory. We 
simply made a sufficient number of micrometric measurements to 
test whether a large parallax existed. It has been already pointed 
out how each star appears to describe a minute parallactic ellipse, in 
consequence of the annual motion of the earth and by measurement 
of this ellipse the parallax — and therefore the distance — of the 
star can be determined. Under ordinary circumstances, when the 
parallax of a star is being investigated, it is necessary to measure 
the position of the star in its ellipse on many different occasions, 
distributed over a period of at least an entire year. The method 
we adopted was much less laborious. It was sufficiently accurate 
to test whether or not Nova Cygni had a large parallax, though it 
might not have been delicate enough to disclose a small parallax. 
At a certain date, which can be readily computed, the star is at one 
end of the parallactic ellipse, and six months later the star is at the 
other end. By choosing suitable times in the year for our observa- 
tions, we can measure the star in those two positions when it is most 
deranged by parallax. It was by observations of this kind that we 
sought to detect the parallax of Nova Cygni, Its distance from a 
neighbouring star was carefully measured by the micrometer at the 
two seasons when, if parallax existed, those distances should show 
their greatest discrepancy ; but no certain difference between these 
distances could be detected. The observations, therefore, failed to 
reveal the existence of a parallactic ellipse — or, in other words, 
the distance of Nova Cygni was too great to be measured by 
observations of this kind. 

I feel certain that if Nova Cygni had been one of the nearest 
stars these observations would not have been abortive. We are 
therefore entitled to believe that Nova Cygni must be at least 
20,000,000,000,000 miles from the solar system ; and the sugges- 
tion that the brilliant outburst was of small dimensions must be at 
once abandoned. The intrinsic brightness of Nova Cygni, when at 
its best, cannot have been greatly if at all inferior to the brilliancy 
of our sun himself. If the sun were withdrawn from us to the 
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distance of Nova Cygni, it would seemingly have dwindled down 
to anyobject not more brilliant than the variable star. How the 
lustre of such a stupendous object declined so rapidly, remains, 
therefore, a mystery not easy to explain. 

Have we not said that the outbreak of brilliancy in this star 
occurred between the 20th and the 24}th of November, 1876? It 
would be more correct to say that the tidings of that outbreak 
reached our system at the time referred to. The real outbreak must 
have taken place years previously — ^three years, at all events, and 
possibly much more. At the time that the star excited such com- 
motion in the astronomical world it had really relapsed again into 
insignificance, for the rays of light which start from the star take 
years before they traverse the mighty distance to the solar system. 

In connection with the subject of the present chapter we have 
to consider a great problem which was proposed by Sir William 
Herschel. He saw that the stars were animated by proper motion ; 
he saw also that the sun is a star, one of the countless host of 
heaven, and he was therefore led to propound the stupendous ques- 
tion as to whether the sun, like the other stars which are its peers, 
was also in motion. 

Consider all that this great question involves. The sun has 
around it a retinue of planets and their attendant satellites, the 
comets, and a host of smaller bodies. The question is, whether all 
this superb system is revolving around the sun rent in the 
middle, or whether the whole system — sun, planets, and all — is not 
moving on bodily through space. 

Herschel was the first to solve this noble problem ; he discovered 
that our sun and all the splendid retinue by which it is attended are 
moving bodily in space. He not only discovered this, but he ascer- 
tained the direction in which the system was moving, as well as the 
velocity with which that movement was performed. He has shown 
that the sun and his system is now rapidly hastening towards a 
certain point of the constellation Hercules. The velocity with 
which the motion is performed corresponds to the magnitude of 
the system : quicker than the swiftest rifle-bullet that was ever 
fired, the sun, bearing with it the earth and all the other planets, 
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is now sweeping onwards. We on the earth participate in that 
motion. Every half-hour we are about ten thousand ^ miles 
nearer to the constellation of Hercules than we would have been 
if the solar system was not animated by this motion. As we 
are proceeding at this stupendous rate towards Hercules^ it might 
at first be supposed that we ought soon to get there ; but the dis- 
tances of the stars in Hercules are enormously greats as are those 
of the stars elsewhere^ and we may be certain that the sun and his 
system must travel at the present rate for far more than a million 
years before we have crossed the abyss between our present position 
and the frontiers of Hercules. 

It remains to explain the method of reasoning which Herschel 
adopted^ by which he was able to make this great discovery. It 
may sound strange to hear that the detection of the motion of the 
sun was not made by looking at the sun himself ; all the obser- 
vations of the sun with all the telescopes in the world would never 
tell us of that motion, for the simple reason that the earth, from 
whence our observations must be made, participates in it. A 
passenger in the cabin of a ship usually becomes aware that the 
ship is moving by the roughness of the sea; but if the sea be 
perfectly calm, then, though the tables and chairs in the cabin 
are moving as rapidly as the ship, yet we do not see them moving, 
because we are also travelling with the ship. If we could not go 
out of the cabin, nor look out through the windows, we would 
never know whether the ship was moving or at rest ; nor could we 
have any idea as to the direction in which the ship was going, or as 
to the velocity with which that motion was performed. 

The sun, with his attendant host of planets and satellites, may 
be likened to the ship. The planets may revolve around the sun 
just as the passengers may move about in the cabin, but as the 
passengers, by looking at objects on board, can never tell where 
the ship is going to, so we, by merely looking at the sun, or the 
other planets or members of the solar system, can never tell 
whether our system as a whole is in motion. 

The conditions of a perfectly uniform movement along a 
perfectly calm sea are not often fulfilled on the waters with 
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which we are acquainted, but the course of the sun and his 
system is untroubled by any disturbance, so that the majestic 
progfess is conducted with the most absolute uniformity. We feel 
neither the rolling nor the pitching, neither the jolts nor the rattle 
of machinery, which apprise us of motion in the ship ; and as all the 
planets are travelling with us, we can get no information from them 
as to the common motion by which the whole system is animated. 

The passengers are, however, at once apprised of the ship's 
motion when they go on deck, and when they look at the sea sur- 
rounding them. Let us suppose that their voyage is nearly accom- 
plished, that the distant land appears in sight, and, as evening 
approaches, the harbour is discerned into which the ship is to 
enter. Let us suppose that the harbour has, as is often the case, 
a narrow entrance, and that its mouth is indicated by a light- 
house on each side. When the harbour is still a long way 
off, near the horizon, the two lights are seen close together, and 
now that the evening has closed in, and the night has become quite 
dark, these two lights are all that is visible. While the ship is 
still some miles from its destination the two lights look close 
together, but as the distance decreases the two lights seem to open 
out ; gradually the ship gets nearer while the lights are still open- 
ing, till finally, when the ship enters the harbour, instead of the 
two lights being directly in front, as at the commencement, one 
of the lights is passed by on the right hand, while the other is simi- 
larly found on the left. If, then, we are to discover the motion of 
the solar system, we must, like the passenger, look at objects 
unconnected with our system, and learn our own motion by their 
apparent movements. But are there any objects in the heavens 
unconnected with our system ? If all the stars were like the earth, 
merely the appendages of our sun, then we never could discover 
whether we were at rest or whether we were in motion; our 
system might be in a condition of absolute rest, or it might be 
hurrying on with an inconceivably great velocity, for anything we 
could tell to the contrary. But the stars do not belong to the 
system of our sun ; they are, rather, suns themselves, and do not 
recognise the sway of our sun, as this earth is obliged to do. The 
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stare will^ therefore, act as the external objects by which we can 
test whether our system is voyaging through space. 

With the stars as our beacons, what ought we to expect our 
system be really in motion ? Remember that when the ship was 
approaching the harbour the lights gradually opened out to the 
right and left. But the astronomer has also lights by which he 
can observe the navigation of that vast craft, our solar system, 
and these hghts will indicate the path along which he is borne. If 
our solar system be in motion, we should expect to find that the 
stars were gradually spreading away from that point in the heavens 
towards which our motion tends. This is precisely what we do 
find. The stars in the constellations are gradually spreading away 
from a central point in the constellation of Hercules, and hence 
we infer that it is towards Hercules that the motion of the solar 
system is directed. 

There is one great difficulty in the discussion of this question. 
Have we not had occasion to observe that the stars themselves are 
in actual motion ? It seems certain that all the stars, including 
the sun himself as a star, have each an individual motion of 
their own. The motions of the stars as we see them are partly 
apparent as well as partly real ; they partly arise from the actual 
motion of each star and partly from the motion of the sun, in which 
we partake, and which produces an apparent motion of the star. 
How are these to be discriminated ? Our telescopes and our obser- 
vations can never effect this decomposition directly. To accomplish 
the analysis, Herschel resorted to certain geometrical methods. 
His materials at that time were but scanly, but in his hands they 
proved adequate, and he boldly announced his discovery of the 
movement of the solar system. 

So majestic an announcement demanded the severest test which 
the most refined astronomical resources could suggest. There is 
a certain powerful and subtle method which astronomers use in the 
effort to interpret nature. Bishop Butler has said that probability 
is the guide of life. If we wish to see this maxim applied with 
logical perfection, we must visit the study of a mathematician when 
be is discussing a problem like that now before us. The proper 
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motion of a star has to be decomposed into two parts^ one real and 
the other apparent. When several stars are taken^ we may oonoeive 
an in^nite number of ways into which the movements of each star 
can be so decomposed. Each one of these conceivable divisions 
will have a certain element of probability in its favour. It is the 
business of the mathematician to determine the amount of that 
probability. The case, then, is as follows : — ^Among all the various 
systems one must be true. We cannot lay our finger for certain on 
the true one, but we can take that which has the highest degree of 
probability in its favour, and thus follow the precept of Butler to 
which we have already referred. A mathematician would describe 
his process by calling it the method of least squares. We do 
not say that Herschel employed these refinements. Indeed, Sir 
William Herschel was not a mathematician in the extended sense 
of the word, and he employed methods which would not be sufli- 
ciently capacious to deal with the ample materials now accumulated. 
Since Herschel^s discovery, one hundred years ago, many a mathe- 
matician using observations of thousands of stars has attacked the 
same problem. The stars in the northern hemisphere have been 
discussed with far greater completeness ; the stars in the southern 
hemisphere, which . Herschel knew not, have been made to bear 
their testimony. The stars which move quickly have been interro- 
gated, and so have the stars which hardly move at all. Mathe- 
maticians have exhausted every refinement which the theory of 
probabilities can afiEord, but only to establish conclusively the truth 
of that splendid theory which seems merely to have been one of 
the flashes of Herschel^s genius. 

We thus learn that our whole system, comprising the sun in 
the centre, with the planets which circulate around the sun, the 
comets, and the incredible host of minute bodies, are all together 
bound on a stupendous voyage through the realms of space. The 
progress of our sun is marked by the dignified solemnity worthy 
of so majestic a body. The sun requires almost two days to move 
through a length equal to his own diameter. Every two days the 
solar system accomplishes a stage of alx>ut a million miles in its 
journey towards the constellation of Hercules* 
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The revelations of the spectroscope form an important chapter in 
modem science. By its aid a mighty stride has been taken in our 
attempt to comprehend that elaborate system of suns and other 
bodies which adorn the skies. 

The subject is widely dissimilar to those branches of astronomy 
which had been previously cultivated. The discoveries of the early 
astronomers had taught us how the earth revolves around the sun. 
We have been told how the distances of the different bodies were 
to be measured^ and how their sizes were found. More wonder- 
ful stilly the older astronomy narrated how we could weigh one 
body in the heavens against another. We knew that the sub- 
stance of which the sun was made glowed with intense heat ; but 
we could not tell^ we had no means of tellings what was the nature 
of that substance. To this the old astronomy could render no answer 
whatever; and^ indeed^ half a centuiy ago it would have been 
thought incredible that such a question could be answered. If this 
be the case with regard to the sun^ what are we to say of the other 
and still less known bodies of the heavens ? What is the physical 
nature of the other planets ? What are the substances present in 
the stars, and in those dim nebulse which lie on the confines of 
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the visiMe universe ? It is the triumph of modem astronomy to 
have afforded an answer to these questions : not^ indeed^ with all 
the^ulness that might be desired^ and that^ perhaps^ may yet be 
expected ; but still they have been answered in some degree, and 
the results are of great interest. 

Let us first enunciate the problem in a definite shape ; and here 
we must call in the aid of chemistry to enable us to obtain 
distinct views on the subject. What are we to understand by the 
substances of which the sun is composed ? What do we even mean 
by the substances of which the earth is composed? At a first 
glance we would say that our globe is composed of rocks and clay, 
of air and water, but the chemist will strive to render our ideas 
more accurate. He shows us how rocks are composed of certain 
other substances, which he calls elements, and the elements are 
substances which he cannot decompose into anything else. He 
will also tell us how the air is composed of two elementary 
substances, oxygen and nitrogen, mingled together; and how water 
is composed of oxygen and hydrogen in a state of combination. 
The chemist pursues his analysis through every solid, liquid, and gas 
on the globe ; he decomposes animal or vegetable substances into 
their elements, and the outcome of his labours is to demonstrate 
that every particle of matter cn our globe, or in the atmosphere 
surrounding it, is composed of one or more elementary bodies, and 
that the whole number of such elementary bodies is about sixty 
or rather more. The elements may be solids, like iron, or gold, 
or carbon; or they may be gases, like oxygen, or hydrogen, or 
nitrogen. Many of the elements are extremely rare. About 
twenty of the more ordinary ones are all that need concern us 
at present. 

We are now enabled to state a special problem of modem 
astronomy. Are these elements of which the earth is composed 
peculiar to the earth, or are they found on the other bodies which 
teem throughout space? Take, for example, the most abundant 
of all metals, iron, which exists in rich profusion near the surface 
of the earth, and which exists perhaps in no less abundance in 
the interior of the earth. Is iron a product limited to this, our 
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globe? or does it enter into the composition of other bodies in 
the universe ? This is one of the questions which modem science 
has answered. How that answer has been given it is the otject 
of this chapter to unfold. 

Quite a new phase of astronomy is here opened up. Great 
telescopes revealed faint objects^ and showed the features clearly 
which small telescopes only showed dimly^ but all the telescopes 
in the world would not answer the question as to whether iron 
was found in the sun. A totally distinct branch of inquiry was 
necessary^ which is known as spectrum analysis. We could not 
expect to actually see iron in the sun. The sun is itself a mighty 
glowing globe^ infinitely hotter than a Bessemer converter or a 
Siemens furnace ; if iron is in the sun^ that iron is not only white- 
hot and molten, but actually driven off into vapour; but vapour of 
iron is not distinguishable. How would you recognise it? How 
would you know it if commingled with the vapour of many other 
metals or other substances? It is, in truth, a delicate piece of 
analysis to discriminate iron in the glowing atmosphere of the sun. 
But the spectroscope is adequate to the task, and it renders its 
analysis with an evidence that is absolutely convincing. 

Wide indeed is the gulf which separates this branch of analysis 
from those to which chemists were formerly restricted. To analyse 
a body in the old fashion, the chemist must have a sample of 
that body, and then by his re-agents and his test tubes, he could 
determine what the body contained. But how is the chemist to 
procure a sample of the sun? He can never procure a sample 
of any body external to the eai*th. No doubt, in the case where 
a body, which we call a meteorite, falls to the earth, we certainly 
can submit to chemical analysis an actual fragment derived from 
external space. It is a matter of significance to observe that 
when a chemist analyses a meteorite, he finds in it no element 
with which he is not already familiar; nay, rather, he is struck 
by the remarkable fact that while nearly all meteorites contain 
iron, some are almost entirely composed of that widely distributed 
metal. We cannot, however, for the reasons set forth in Chapter 
XYIl., dmw any reliable conclusions from meteorites as to the 
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constituents of bodies exterior to the earth. In our attempts to 
analyse the sun^ the moouj the planets^ or the stars^ we are there- 
fore^deprived of the ordinary resources of chemistry. To deal with 
the problem a new branch of science has been created. 

What we receive from the sun is warmth and light. The 
intensely heated mass of the sun radiates forth its beams in all 
directions with boundless prodigality. Each beam we feel to be 
warm^ and we see to be brilliantly white, but a more subtle 
analysis than mere feeling or mere vision is required. Each 
sunbeam really bears indelible marks of its origin. These marks 
are not visible until a special process has been applied, but then 
the sunbeam can be made to tell its story, and it will disclose to 
us the nature of the sun^s constitution. 

We speak of the sun^s light as colourless, just as we speak of 
water as tasteless, but both of these expressions relate rather to 
our own feelings than to anything really characteristic of water 
or of sunlight. We regard the sunlight as colourless because it 
forms, as it were, the background on which all other colours are 
depicted. The fact is, that white is so far from being colour- 
less, that it contains every hue known to us blended together 
in certain proportions. The sun's light is really extremely com- 
posite; Nature herself tells us this if we will but give her 
the slightest attention. Whence come the beautiful hues with 
which we are all familiar? Look at the lovely tints of a 
garden ; the red of the rose is not in the rose itself. All the rose 
does is to grasp the sunbeams which fall upon it, extract from 
these beams the red which is in them, and radiate that red light 
to our eyes. Were there not red rays commingled with the other 
rays in the sunbeam, there could be no red rose to be seen by sun- 
light. This point is, in fact, well known in ordinary conversation ; 
a lady will often say that a dress which looks very well in the day- 
light does not answer in the evening. The reason is that the dress 
is intended to show certain colouiv which exist in the sunlight ; 
but these colours do not exist to the same degree in gaslight, and 
consequently the dress has a different hue. The fault is not in the 
dress, the fault lies in the gas ; and when the electric light is used. 
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it sends forth beams more nearly resembling those from the snn, 
and the colours appear again with all their intended beauty. 

The most glorious natural indication of the nature of the ^'sun- 
light is seen in the rainbow. Here the sunbeams are refracted and 
reflected frotn the tiny globes of water &lling as rain-drops from 
the clouds ; these convey to us the sunlight^ and in doing so de- 
compose the white beams into the seven primary colours — red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. 

The bow set in the cloud is typical of that great department 
of modern science which we discuss in this chapter. The globes 
of water decompose the solar beams ; and we f ollow the course 
suggested by the rainbow, and analyse the sunlight into its 
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constituents. We are enabled to do this with scientific accuracy 
when we employ that admirable invention, the spectroscope. The 
beams of white sunlight really consist of innumerable beams of 
every hue all commingled together. Every shade of red, of yellow, 
of blue, and of green can be found in a sunbeam. The magician^s 
wand, with which we can strike the sunbeam and instantly sort 
out into perfect order the tangled skein, is the simple instrument 
known as the glass prism. We have represented a prism in its 
simplest form in the adjoining figure (Fig. 82 ). It is a piece of 
pure and homogeneous glass, ground and polished to the shape of a 
wedge. When a ray of light from the sun or from any source falls 
upon the prism, it passes through the transparent glass and emerges 
on the other side ; a remarkable change is, however, impressed on 
the ray by the influence of the glass. It is bent by refraction 
from the path it originally pursued, and it is compelled to follow 
a different path. If, however, the prism bent all rays of light 
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equally, then it would be of no service in the analysis of light ; 
but^it fortunately happens that the prism acts with varying 
efficiency on the rays of different hues. A red ray is not refracted 
so much aa a yellow ray; a yellow ray is not refracted so 
much as a blue one. It consequently happens that when the 
composite beam of sunlight in which all the different rays are 
blended, passes through the prism, they emerge in the manner 
shown in the annexed figure. Here then we have the source of 
the analysing power of the prism: it bends the different hues 
unequally, and consequently the beam of composite sunlight, after 
passing through the prisin, no longer shows mere white light, but 



is expanded into a coloured band of light, with hues like the rain- 
bow, passing from deep red at one end through every intermediate 
grade to the violet. 

We have in the prism the means of decomposing the light 
from the sun, or the light from any other source, into its com- 
ponent parts. The examination of the quality of the light when 
analysed will often enable us to learn something of the constitution 
of the body from which this light has emanated. Indeed, in some 
simple cases the mere colour of a light will be sufficient to indicate 
the source from which the light has come. There is, for instance, 
a splendid red light sometimes seen in displays of fireworks, due 
to the metal strontium. The eye can at once identify the element 
by the mere colour of the flame. There is also a very characteristic 
yellow light produced by the flame of common salt burned with 
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spirits of wine. Sodium is the important constituent of salt^ so 
here we can recognise another substance merely by the colopr it 
emits when burning. We may also mention a third substance^ 
magnesium, which burns with a brilliant white light, eminently 
characteristic of the metal. 

The three metals strontium, sodium, and magnesium are thus 
to be identified by the colours they produce when incandescent. 
In this simple observation lies the germ of the modem method of 
research known as spectrum analysis. We examine with the prism 
the colours of the sun and the colours of the stars, and from this 
examination we can learn something of the materials which enter 
into their composition. When we study the sunlight through the 
prism, it is found that the coloured band — or the spectrum, as it is 
called — does not extend continuously from one end to the other, 
but is shaded over by a multitude of dark lines, a few only of 
which are shown in the adjoining plate. These lines are a per- 
manent feature in the spectrum. They are as characteristic of the 
sunlight as the prismatic colours themselves, and full of interest 
and of information with regard to the sun. These lines are, indeed, 
the characters in which the history and the nature of the sun are 
written. Viewed through an instmment of adequate power, dark 
lines are to be found crossing the solar spectrum in hundreds and 
in thousands. They are of every variety of strength and faintness ; 
their distribution seems guided by no simple law. At some parts 
of the spectrum there are but few lines ; in other regions they are 
crowded so closely together that it is difficult to separate them. They 
are in some places so exquisitely fine and delicate, that they 
never fail to excite the admiration of every one who looks at this 
interesting spectacle in a good instmment. 

There can be no better method of expoimding the rather difficult 
subject of spectrum analysis than by actually following the steps 
of the original discovery which first gave a clear demonstration 
of the significance of the lines. Let us concentrate our attention 
specially upon that line of the solar spectrum marked n. This line, 
when seen in the spectroscope, is found to consist of two lines, very 
delicately separated by a minute interval, one of these lines being 
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slightly darker than the other. Suppose that while the attention 
is concentrated on these lines^ the flame of an ordinary spirit-lamp 
coloured by common salt be held in front of the instrument^ so that 
the ray of direct and brilliant solar light passes through the flame 
before entering the instrument. The observer sees at once the two 
lines known as n flash out with a greatly increased blackness and 
vividness, while there is no other perceptible effect on the spectrum* 
A few trials show that this intensifying of the n lines is due to the 
vapour of sodium, arising from the salt burning in the lamp through 
which the sunlight has passed. 

It is quite impossible that this marvellous connection between 
sodium and the n lines of the spectrum can be a merely casual 
matter. Even if there were only a single line concerned, it would 
be in the highest degree unlikely that the coincidence should arise 
by accident; but when we find the sodium affecting both of the 
two close lines which form n, our conviction that there must be 
some profound connection between these lines and sodium rises to 
absolute certainty. Suppose, now, that the sunlight be cut off, 
and that all other light be excluded save that emanating from the 
glowing vapour of sodium in the spirit flame. We shall then find, 
on looking through the spectroscope, that we have no longer all 
the colours of the rainbow; the light from the sodium is now 
concentrated into two bright yellow lines, filling precisely the 
position which the dark n lines occupied in the solar spectrum, 
and the darkness of which the sodium flame seemed to intensify. 
We must here remove an apparent paradox. How is it, that though 
the sodium flame produces two hfight lines when viewed in the 
absence of other light, yet it actually appears to intensify the 
t^Kodarh lines in the sun's spectrum? The explanation of this 
conducts us at once to the cardinal doctrine of spectrum analysis. 
The so-called dark lines in the solar spectrum are only dark fy 
contrast with the brilliant illumination of the rest of the spectrum. 
A good deal of solar light really lies in the dark lines, though not 
enough to be seen when the eye is dazzled by the brilliancy around. 
When the flame of the spirit-lamp charged with sodium intervenes, 
it sends out a certain amount of light, which is entirely localised 
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in these two lines. So i&r, it would seem that the influence of the 
sodium flame ought to be manifested in diminishing the dar^ess 
of the lines and rendering them less conspicuous. As a matter 
of fact^ they are far more conspicuous with the sodium flame than 
without it. This arises from the fact that the sodium flame po8-> 
Besses the remarkable property of cutting off the sunlight which 
wai on its way to those particular lines; and thus^ though the 
sodium contributes some light to the lines on the one hand^ yet on 
the other it intercepts a fer greater quantity of the light that 
would otherwise have illuminated those lines^ and hence they 
became darker with the sodium flame than without it. 

Here^ then, we are conducted to a remarkable principle, which 
has led to the interpretation of the dark lines in the spectrum of 
the sun. We find that sodium vapour, when heated, gives out 
light of a very particular type, which, viewed through the prism, is 
concentrated in two lines. But the sodium vapour possesses also 
this property, that light from the sun can pass through it with- 
out any perceptible absorption, save and except of those particular 
rays which are of the same refrangibilities as the two lines in 
question. In other words, we say that if the heated vapour of a 
substance gives a spectrum of bright lines, corresponding to lights 
of various refrangibilities, this same vapour will act as an opaque 
screen to lights of those special refrangibilities, while remaining 
transparent to light of every other kind. This is a matter of some 
little complexity, but it is of such momentous importance in 
the theory of spectrum analysis that we cannot avoid giving a 
further example. Let us take the element iron, which in a very 
striking degree illustrates the law in question. In the solar 
spectrum some hundreds of the dark lines are known to correspond 
with the spectrum of iron. This correspondence is exhibited in a 
vivid manner when, by suitable contrivance, the light of an 
electric spark from poles of iron is examined in the spectroscope 
simultaneously with the solar spectrum. It can be shown that 
hundreds of the lines in the sun are identical in position with the 
lines in the spectrum of iron. But the spectrum of iron, as here 
described, consists of bright lines, while those with which it is 
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compared in the sun consist of dark lines* These dark lines can 
be completely understood if we suppose that the vapour arising 
from intensely heated iron be present in the atmosphere which 
surrounds the luminous strata on the sun. This vapour would 
then, by the law in question, stop precisely the same rays as it 
emits when incandescent, and hence we learn the important fact 
that iron, no less than sodium, must, in one form or another^ be a 
constituent of the sun. 

Such is, in brief outline, the celebrated discovery of modern 
times which has given an interpretation to the dark lines of the 
solar spectrum. A large number of terrestrial substances have 
been examined, in conjunction with the solar spectrum, and thus 
it has been established that several of the elements known on 
the earth are present in the sun. These elements are as follows : — 
hydrogen, sodium, barium, calcium, magnesium, aluminium, iron, 
manganese, chromium, cobalt, nickel, zinc, copper, titanium, 
cadmium, strontium, cerium, uranium, lead, potassium. 

It would, indeed, lead us far beyond the prescribed limits of 
this volume if we were to attempt to give any detailed account 
of the beautiful researches in the application of spectrum analysis 
to astronomy. It is, however, impossible that we could entirely 
pass over discoveries of such interest; and, therefore, we shall give 
a brief — though it must be a very brief — account of some of the 
principal points. 

When we apply the spectroscope to the moon or to the planets, 
we recognise in the light they send us the features characteristic 
of the solar light. The reflected sunlight, even from the moon, is 
not bright enough to show all the lines that can be seen when the 
sun is examined directly. Venus, when examined with care, will 
probably show more of the dark lines in the solar spectrum than 
the moon. In the case of the planets, also, we often find certain 
additional lines, or bands of lines, added to the spectrum. These 
lines have arisen from the further special absorption of sunlight 
which takes place in the planet^s atmosphere. It should also be 
mentioned that some of the lines in the solar spectrum are to 
be referred to the absorption in our own atmosphere. This fact 
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is ekarly brought out when the sun is observed near sunset^ 
for then the rays have a vast depth of air to traverse^ and^ 
accordingly^ we find the atmospheric bands to be defined with 
increased vividness. 

We have hitherto spoken of the light from the sun, without 
attempting to distinguish the light from the difEerent parts of 
the sun. The spectroscope can, however, be applied to each part 
of the sun separately, and thus it has been possible to establish 
remarkable differences between the spectra of the several parts. 
The most interesting discovery made in connection with this sub- 
ject was that accomplished almost simultaneously by Janssen and 
Lockyer, which has given a wide extension to the possibilities of 
solar observation. In our chapter on the sun we have dwelt on 
the very remarkable objects known as the solar prominences, which 
become visible on the rare occasions of a total eclipse of the sun. 
The remarkable discovery just referred to disclosed a method by 
which the solar prominences could be observed at any time with the 
aid of the spectroscope. 

The prominences are composed of glowing gas, principally 
hydrogen; and the light, instead of being spread all over the 
spectrum, like ordinary solar light, is mainly concentrated into the 
few lines which constitute the spectrum of hydrogen. When the 
spectroscope is directed upon the edge of the sun the rays of 
ordinary diffused sunlight are distributed over the whole length 
of the spectrum, and are, of course, correspondingly weakened. The 
light from the prominences, being all concentrated into the lines, is, 
therefore, relatively increased in intensity to such an extent that 
they become visible. 

The first line of Plate XIII. represents the solar spectrum, on 
which a few only of the principal lines are introduced for com- 
parison. It is, however, to be understood that the solar spectrum 
really exhibits thousands of lines when viewed with a spectroscope of 
adequate power. Among the varied spectra of the stars different 
types have been recognised, the characteristic features of which are 
also depicted. The first type of stars are those which are intensely 
white, of which we may take Sirius and Vega as examples. In the 
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spectra of these stars there are comparatively few lines. The lines 
of J^ydrogen are however very strong, but the metallic lines of 
sodium and magnesium are barely perceptible. The presence of 
hydrogen in the atmosphere of these stars has been confirmed in 
a very remarkable manner by the photographs of the spectra of 
these stars which have been obtained by Dr. Huggins. In these 
photographs, lines can be seen in that part of the spectrum in- 
visible to the eye, and these lines also have been found to coincide 
with lines in the photographic spectrum of hydrogen. 

The second type of stars exhibit spectra closely resembling that 
of the sun ; a good illustration of this type is found in the star 
Capella. Aldebaran has also a spectrum belonging to the second 
type, though verging on the third. The chief hydrogen lines are still 
conspicuous, but many metallic lines are coming strongly out. 

The spectrum of a Orionis, or Betelgeuze, exhibits a typical 
spectrum of the third class, which contains many metallic lines and 
shaded bands; but the most characteristic feature of this type 
is the absence of the hydrogen lines. 

Another most remarkable achievement in spectrum analysis 
has been accomplished by Dr. Huggins in his very beautiful 
discovery of the spectroscopic method of measuring the motion of 
stars along the line of sight. The place of a line of hydrogen, for 
instance, will be slightly moved to one side or the other, according 
as the star be approaching the earth or receding from the earth. 
The amount of displacement is very small; but in the case of 
several stars large enough to enable an approximation to be made 
to the velocity with which the star is moving towards or moving 
from the earth. 

The theory of this method is beautifully verified by observations 
on the sun. As the eastern edge of the sun is approaching and the 
western is receding, there is a corresponding difference in the 
spectra of the two edges, and the observed amount gives a velocity 
of rotation practically coincident with that otherwise known. 
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We have already mentioned Saturn as one of the most glorious 
telescopic sx)ectacles in the heavens. Setting aside the obvious 
claims of the sun and of the moon, there are, perhaps, two other 
objects visible from these latitudes which rival Saturn in the 
splendour and the interest of their telescopic pictme. One of 
these objects is the star cluster in Hercules ; the other is the 
great nebula in Orion. We may take these objects as typical of 
the two great classes of bodies to be discussed in this chapter, 
under the head of Star Clusters and Nebulae. 

The stars that, to the number of several millions, bespangle the 
sky, are not scattered uniformly. We see that while some regions 
are comparatively bare of stars, others contain stars in profusion. 
Sometimes we have a small group, like the Pleiades ; sometimes we 
have a stupendous region of the heavens strewn over with stars, as 
in the Milky Way. Such objects are called star clusters. We find 
every variety in the clusters ; sometimes the stars are remarkable 
for their brilliancy, sometimes for their enormous numbers, and 
sometimes for the remarkable form in which they are grouped. 
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Sometimes a star cluster is adorned with brilliantly-coloured stars ; 
sometimes the stars are so close together that their separate rays 
caimot be disentangled; sometimes the stars are so minute or so 
distant that the cluster is barely distinguishable from the nebula. 

Of the clusters remarkable at once both for richness and 
brilliancy of the individual stars, we may mention the cluster in 
the Sword-handle of Perseus. The position of this object is 
marked on Kg. 70, page 378. To the unaided eye a dull spot is 
visible, which in the telescope expands into two clusters separated 
by a short distance. In each of them we have innumerable 
stars, crowded together so as to fill the field of view of the tele- 
scope. The splendour of this object is appreciated when we reflect 
that each one of these stars is itself a brilliant sun, perhaps 
rivalling our own sun in lustre. There are, however, regions in 
the heavens near the Southern Cross, of course invisible from 
northern latitudes, in which parts of the Milky Way present a richer 
appearance even than the cluster in Perseus. 

The most striking type of star cluster is well exhibited in 
the constellation of Hercules. In this case we have a group of 
minute stars apparently in a roughly globular form. Fig. 84 
represents this object as seen in Lord Rossers great telescope, and 
it shows three radiating streaks, in which the stars seem less 
numerous than elsewhere. It is estimated that this cluster must 
contain from 1,000 to 2,000 stars, all concentrated into an ex- 
tremely small part of the heavens. Viewed in a very small tele- 
scope, this object resembles a nebula. The position of the cluster in 
Hercules is shown in a diagram previously given (Fig. 7 5, page 884) . 
We have already referred to this glorious aggregation of stars as 
one of the three especially interesting objects in the heavens. 

The Milky Way forms a girdle which, with more or less regularity, 
sweeps completely around the heavens ; and when viewed with the 
telescope, is seen to consist of myriads of minute stars. In some 
places the stars are much more numerous than elsewhere. All these 
stars are incomparably more distant than the sun, which they entirely 
surround, so it is evident that our sun, and of course the system 
which attends him, lies actually inside the Milky Way. It seems 
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tempting to pursue the thought here suggested, and to reflect that 
the whole Milky Way may, after all, be merely a star cluster, 
comparable in size with some of the other star clusters which* we 
see, and that viewed from a remote point in space, the Milky Way 
would seem to be but one of the countless clusters of stars con- 
taining our sun as an indistinguishable unit. 


Fig. 84.— The Globular Cluater in Hercules. 

When we direct a good telescope to the heavens, we shall 
occasionally meet with one of the remarkable celestial objects which 
are known as nebuke. They are faint cloudy spots, or stains of 
light on the black background of the sky. They are nearly all 
quite invisible to the naked eye. These celestial objects must not 
for a moment be confounded with clouds, in the ordinary meaning 
of the word. The latter exist only suspended in our atmosphere, 
while nebuloe are immei^sed in the depths of space. Clouds shine 
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only by the light of the sun, which they reflect to us ; nebula 
shine with no borrowed light : they are self-luminous. Clouds 
chiSige from hour to hour; nebula do not change even from year 
to year. Clouds are far smaller than the earth ; while the smallest 
nebula known to us is incomparably greater than the sun. Clouds 
are within a few miles of the earth ; nebula are not within many 
millions of miles. 

The systematic study of the nebula may be said to have com- 
menced with the colossal labours of William Herschel at Slough. 
The scheme which Herschel proposed for this task was indeed a 
comprehensive one. He determined to make a survey of the entire 
heavens with a powerful telescope, and to note all the features 
of interest which he could detect. But though we can thus 
summarily describe the undertaking, yet a little reflection will show 
the gigantic amount of labour which it entailed. Considering how 
rapidly we can sweep our eyes over the heavens, it might seem a 
very easy matter to turn a telescope to one spot after another, until 
the whole sky has been reviewed. The two cases are, however, as 
difEerent as possible ; a glance of the eyes takes in an enormous 
region of the heavens, while the field of a large telescope only 
includes a very small region. This is a point which very often 
surprises those who for the first time look through a large telescope. 
People sometimes expect to see the whole northern hemisphere, and 
perhaps the signs of the zodiac, all at once. It is even unreasonable to 
ask to be shown the Great Bear in a large telescope ; the telescope 
can be pointed to special parts of the constellation ; but if we want 
a comprehensive view of the whole, we must take an opera-glass, 
or something of that description, not a great and powerful instru- 
ment. A large telescope will hardly show even so much as the 
whole of the moon at once. When we look through the eye-piece, 
we find the entire- field filled with the biilliant body of the moon, 
and it will be necessary to move the telescope a little up and 
down, and a little to the right and to the left, in order to bring 
the whole surface of the moon under review. The moon only 
occupies a very small portion of the sky ; but small as that portion 
is, the field of view in a large telescope is not so gpreat. Suppose 
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the whole surface of the heavens to be covered over with moons 
quite close together, the apparent size of each being the same as 
that of our moon, the heavens would then form a mosaic of about 

200.000 pieces. Assuming that a great telescope can show about 
half of the moon at once, the whole surface of the heavens would 
form about 400,000 fields of view. In such an instrument a com- 
plete survey of the heavens must therefore involve no less than 

400.000 examinations of what the telescope can reveal in one view. 
This estimate includes the southern heavens; if we confine our 
thoughts to that portion of the heavens which is visible from these 
latitudes, we may perhaps say that about a quarter of a million fields 
of view have to be carefully examined. The scheme, then, which 
Herschel sketched out for his labours at Slough involved bringing 
a quarter of a million fields under review ; it will readily be believed 
that considerable organisation was necessary to enable so vast an 
undertaking to be accomplished. It was necessary to provide that 
none of the fields should be allowed to escape, and that none should 
be observed oftener than was necessary. 

But there is another way in which we can obtain an adequate 
conception of the enormous labour which Herschel contemplated, 
and which he lived in great part to complete. Instead of counting 
the number of fields of view which he would have to examine, let 
us attempt to form an estimate of the number of objects that would 
be likely to come under his notice. We need hardly say that such 
an estimate must be only an approximate one, but for the purpose 
of conveying to the reader some idea of the extent of Herschel^s 
labours, it will be quite sufficient. There are several different 
classes of objects in the heavens, but the objects which are most 
numerous and most characteristic are the fixed stars. The con- 
stellations, with which every one is familiar, are formed of fixed 
stars of every conceivable brightness, from the splendour of Sirius 
down to the merest point of light that can be discerned in the most 
powerful telescope. Stars can be found of everj" tint, from the red 
at one end of the spectrum to the blue at the other, and they are 
scattered in boundless profusion over the whole extent of the 
heavens. 
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Suppose that a great telescope like that which Herschel used in 
his ^researches be employed for the purpose of counting the stars, 
each one of the 260,000 fields of view would have to be regularly 
inventoried. In almost every one of those fields of view some stars 
would be seen ; in many fields there would be a large number of 
stars; while in others the stars would be found in countless 
multitudes. 

Immediately after Herschel and his sister had settled at 
Slough he commenced his review of the northern heavens in a 
systematic manner. For observations of this kind it is essential 
that the sky be free from cloud, while even the light of the moon 
is sufficient to obliterate the fainter and more interesting objects. 
It was in the long and fine winter nights, when the stars were 
shining brilliantly and the pale path of the Milky Way extended 
across the heavens, that the labour was to be done. The great 
telescope being directed to the heavens, the ordinary diurnal 
motion by which the sun and stars appear to rise and set carries 
the stars across the field of view in a majestic panorama. The 
stars enter slowly into the field of view, slowly move across it, and 
slowly leave it, to be again replaced by others. Thus the observer, 
by merely remaining passive at the eye-piece, sees one field after 
another pass before him, and is enabled to examine their contents. 
It follows, that even without moving the telescope a long narrow strip 
of the heavens is brought under review, and by moving the telescope 
slightly up and down the width of this strip can be suitably in- 
creased. On another night the telescope is brought into a different 
position, and another strip of the sky is examined ; so that in the 
course of time the whole heavens can be carefully scrutinised. 

Herschel stands at the eye-piece to watch the glorious pro- 
cession of celestial objects. Close by, his sister Caroline sits at her 
desk, pen in hand, to take down the observations as they fall from 
her brother's lips. In front of her is a chronometer from which 
she can note the time, and a contrivance which indicates the 
altitude of the telescope, so that she can record the exact posi- 
tion of the object in connection with the description which her 
brother dictated. Such was the splendid scheme which this brother 
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atid eieter had arranged as the object of their life*long devotion* 
The discoveries which Herschel was destined to make were to be 
reckoned not by tens or by hundreds^ but by thousands. The 
records of these discoveries are to be found in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society/^ and they are among the richest 
treasures of those volumes. It was left to Sir John Herschel^ the 



Fig. 85, — Tau Constollation of Orion, showing the position of the Great Nebula. 

only son of Sir William, to complete his father's labour by extend- 
ing the survey to the southern heavens. He undertook with this 
object a journey to the Cape of Good Hope, and sojourned there 
for the years necessary to complete the great work. 

As the result of the gigantic labours thus inaug^urated, there are 
now three or four thousand nebul© known to us, and with every 
improvement of the telescope fresh additions are made to the list. 
They are scattered over both hemispheres, and some are to be found 
in every constellation. They differ from one another as four 
thousand pebbles selected at random on a sea-beach might differ— 
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namely^ in fotm^ size, colour, and material — ^but yet have, like the 
pebbles, a certain generic resemblance to each other. To describe 
this class of bodies in any detail would altogether exceed the limits 
of this chapter ; we shall merely select a few of the nebulss, 
choosing naturally those of the most remarkable character, and 
also those which are representatives of the different groups into 
which nebulas may be divided. 

We have already alluded to the great nebula in the oonstella* 
tion of Orion as being one of the most interesting objects in the 
heavens. It is alike remarkable whether we look at its size or its 
brilliancy, the care with which it has been studied, or the success 
which has attended the efforts to learn something of its cha- 
racter. To find this object, we refer to Pig. 85 for the sketch of 
the chief stars in this constellation, where the letter a indicates 
the middle one of the three stars which form the sword-handle 
of Orion. Above the handle are the three stars which form the 
well-known belt so conspicuous in the wintry sky. Tlie star a, when 
viewed attentively with the unaided eye, presents a somewhat misty 
appearance. In the year 1618 Cysat directed a telescope to this 
star, and saw surrounding it a curious luminous haze, which was 
the great nebula. Ever since his time this object has been 
diligently studied by many astronomers, so that innumerable 
observations have been made of it, and even whole volumes have 
been written which treat of nothing else. Any ordinary telescope 
will show^ the object to some extent, but the more powerful the 
telescope the. more are the curious details revealed. 

In the first place, the star a (0 Orionis) is in itself the most 
striking multiple star in the whole heavens. It consists really of 
six stars, represented in the next diagram (Fig. 86) ; these points 
are so close together that their commingled rays cannot be dis- 
tinguished without a telescope. Four of them are, however, 
easily seen in quite small instruments, but the two smaller stars 
require telescopes of considerable power. And yet these stars are 
suns, comparable, it may be, with our sun in magnitude. 

It is not a little remarkable that this unrivalled group of six 
suns should be surrounded by the renowned nebula; the nebula 
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or the multiple star would, either of them alone, be of exeeptional 
interest, and here we have a eombination of the two. It seems 
impossible t) resist drawing the conclusion that the multiple star 
really lies in the nebula, and not merely along the same line of 
vision. It would, indeed, seem to be at variance with all probability 
to suppose that the presentation of these two exceptional objects in 
the same field of view was merely accidental. If the multiple star 
l>e really in the nebula, as seems most likely, then this object 
affords evidence that in one case at all events the distance of a 
nebula is a quantity of the same magnitude as the distance of a 



Fig. 86. — The Multiple Star {$ Orionls) in the Great Nebula of Orion. 

star. This is unhappily almost the entire extent of our knowledge 
of the distances of the nebulae from the earth. 

The great nebula of Orion surrounds the multiple star, and 
extends out to a vast distance into the neighbouring space. 
The dotted circle drawn around the star marked a in figure 86 
represents approximately the extent of the nebula, as seen in a 
moderately good telescope. The nebula is of a faint bluish 
colour, impossible to represent in a drawing. Its brightness is 
much greater in some places than in others; the central parts 
are, generally speaking, the most brilliant, and the luminosity 
gpradually fades away as the edge of the nebula is approached. 
In fact, we can hardly say that the nebula has any definite 
boundary, for with each increase of telescopic power faint new 
branches can be seen. ^ There seems to be an empty space in the 
nebula immediately surrounding the multiple star, but it is not 
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unlikely tliat this is merely an illusion, produced by the contrast of 
the brilliant light of the stars. At all events, the spectroscopic 
examination of the nebula seems to show that the nebulous matter 
is continuous over the stars. 

The plate of the great nebula in Orion which is here shown 
represents, in a reduced form, the elaborate drawing of this object 
which has been made by the Earl of Rosse with the great reflecting 
telescope at Parsonstown.* A telescopic view of the nebula shows 
a large number of stars, two hundred or more, scattered over its 
surface. It is not necessary to suppose that these stars are all 
immersed in the substance of the nebula as the n^ultiple star 
appears to be ; they may be either in front of it, or, less probably, 
behind it, so as to be projected on the same part of the sky. In the 
production of this drawing, the first task was to construct an accurate 
chart of these stars, to serve as a skeleton on which the nebula 
could be delineated. The execution of the elaborate drawing 
taxed the powers of the great telescope for a period of some years. 
It must, however, be remembered that it is only during a part of 
the year that the nebula can be seen. Very fine nights are neces- 
sary for observing these objects. There must be no clouds, and the 
moon must be absent, for its bright light would quite extinguish 
the fainter portions of a nebula. The Milky Way should be seen 
clearly if the night is to be employed in drawing such objects. In 
fact, taking the weather alone into consideration, there are in the 
British Islands only about one hundred hours in the whole year which 
are really suited for the very best astronomical observations. When 
it is further remembered that the great telescope at Parsonstown is 
a meridian instrument, with only a limited range of lateral motion, 
it is plain that the nebula in Orion will only be within its reach 
for an hour, or rather less, each evening. Unless, then, the sky be 
clear at that particular hour, the whole night is lost so far as this 
drawing is concerned, and hence it cannot be a matter of surprise 
that much time has been expended in the completion of a work 
requiring so much careful comparison and examination. There is, 
indeed, considerable difficulty in seeing the fainter portions of this 
• I am indebted for this drawing to the kindness of Messrs. De la Hue. 
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nebula. The long projecting arms, which seem so plain in the 
drawing, can only be seen by the most careful scrutiny with a 
practised eye. A little will be seen one night : this will be 
verified on a subsequent evening, and the faint object will be 
traced a little further. But this faintness is only to be understood 
as applying to the outlying portions. The central part of the 
nebula is bright enough to be seen in any telescope, and in the 
great instrument presents a scene of surpassing glory. 

A considerable number of drawings of this unique object have 
been made by other astronomers. Among these, we must mention 
that executed by Professor Bond, in Cambridge, Mass., which 
possesses a degree of faithfulness in detail that every student of 
this object is bound to acknowledge. Of late years also successful 
attempts have been made to photograph the great nebula. The late 
Professor Draper was fortunate enough to obtain some admirable 
photographs. In England, too, Mr. Common has taken most ex- 
cellent photographs of the nebula, which have deservedly gained 
for their author the high honour of the Royal Astronomical 
Society's gold medal. 

It may be asked, What is the object of devoting such elaborate 
care to the examination and drawing of this single object ? The 
answer to this question is really two-fold. As a geographer would 
survey a new country for the sake of ascertaining the details of its 
mountains, its plains, and its rivers ; as he would sketch the most 
important features in its scenery, and fill his note-books with 
measurements and with descriptions ; so does the astronomer con- 
sider a detailed survey of the heavens to be one of the numerous 
duties which it is incumbent on him to discharge. The contents of 
the heavens are to be carefully measured, they are to be accurately 
described, they are to be artistically drawn; and the result 
ultimately aimed at is a complete and exhaustive delineation of the 
magnitude, weight, position, and peculiar features of every comet or 
planet, every star and every nebula, which the utmost powers of our 
greatest instruments can disclose to us. We can hardly hope that 
this majestic scheme will be ever fully realised. The task is too 
great for human labour to accomplish completely, but important 
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contributions to the undertaking are made every year. In pur- 
suant of this object, the lives of some asti'onomers are devoted to 
the preparation of catalogues in which the positions and magnitudes 
of the fixed stars are recorded. Others are engaged in the delinea- 
tion of charts of portions of the sky, in which the minutest stars 
are depicted,* Others, again, expend their energies in making 
drawings of the features visible on the moon, or on drawings and 
measures of the planets, or in the measurement of double stars, or 
in tracing the faint outlines of the nebulae. These are the results 
of special surveys of different provinces in the vast kingdom. Now, 
of all the objects in the heavens beyond the confines of our solar 
system, one of the most splendid and the most remarkable is 
that now before us ; and hence, in the great celestial survey it is 
of paramount importance that we should possess faithful draw- 
ings and measurements of every detail that can be seized of the 
great nebula in Orion. 

The laborious work of surveying is the first and the simplest 
duty of the astronomer. Far more difficult, and perhaps far more 
interesting problems are to follow. One of these problems is to 
determine the movements of the heavenly bodies, and another — the 
most difficult of all — ^is to determine their nature. The drawings of 
the great nebula in Orion are designed to aid in the solution of both 

* The tedicuB process of forming star charts by mcnsurcmonts or estimations of 
each separate star, is apparently to be superseded by the more comprehensive 
methods of photography. It has been found that very minute telescopic stars can 
bo made to produce a sensible picture when an exposure of suitable length has been 
given. Stars of the 14th and Idth magnitudes are thus shown, and it is even 
possible for stars to be recorded on the photographic plate, which are unable to 
excite vision in the most powerful telescope. A plate taken by Mr. J. Koberts con- 
tained an area of the sky about two degrees square. On comparison of this photo- 
graph with the well-known map of Argelander, Father Perry states that he found 
not only all the fifty-eight stars of the map, but at least thirty-two new stars, all 
probably below the 9th or 10th magnitude. At the Paris Observatory an exposure 
of an hour gave a negative of about five square degrees of the heavens, on which 
2,790 stars from the 5th to the 14th magnitude were depicted, while traces of stars 
of the 15th magnitude were visible. It is hoped, therefore, that in some six or 
eight years a complete survey of the heavens on this splendid scale may be 
accomplished. Many important results may be anticipated from this research : for 
instance, a minor planet is at once revealed by its motion, which gives a streak 
instead of a point. 
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these great problems ; to show whether the nebula has any appre- 
ciable movements, and to elucidate its actual structure and physical 
condition. It is a most interesting question to decide, whether this 
great nebula is really in a process of cliange. Looked at from 
night to night, it does not alter ; even from year to year it still 
seems the same. But is this permanence real ? Do not those arms 
of light or the bright central regions in any degree wax or wane — 
become absorbed or extended, dissipated or dispersed — like the 
ordinary clouds whose evanescence is proverbial ? This is a question 
of the very deepest interest ; and how is it to be answered ? The 
life of an astronomer is not long enough, even if his memory were 
good enough, to pronounce finally upon this question. But by 
making an elaborate drawing with the utmost care and precision, 
by measuring the relative positions of the stars in the nebula with 
the last degree of exactness, and by careful comparison ascertaining 
that each minute part of the drawing represents the corresponding 
part of the nebula as closely as it is possible for art to represent 
nature ; then those drawings can at a future time be compared with 
the nebula, and the question as to its permanence can thus be in- 
vestigated. This has already been done, and the labour expended 
upon these drawings has been amply rewarded. The entire subject 
has been critically examined, and it has been demonstrated that 
in parts of the mighty nebula certain changes are in progress, 
though probably much more time must elapse before the full 
import of these changes can be understood. 

The magnitude of this gigantic object can perhaps never become 
fully known to us. In fact, the light fades away so gradually that 
we cannot tell how large a portion of sky it really occupies. What 
can be seen certainly occupies an area of the sky two or three 
times as great as that covered by the full moon. But what shall 
we say of the real magnitude of this object? As we do not know 
its distance, we cannot, of course, attempt any estimate of its bulk, 
though it is possible to enunciate a minor limit to its dimensions. 
The magnitude of our earth, vast as it is, will not serve as a means 
of comparison; we must have a far larger unit of measurement 
for a bulk so stupendous. The earth sweeps around the sun in a 
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miglify path^ whose diameter is not less than 186,400^000 miles. 
Let ^ imagine a sphere so mighty that this circle would just 
form a girdle around its equator, and let this gigantic globe be the 
measure wherewith to enunciate the bulk of the vast nebula of 
Orion. It can be demonstrated that a million of these mighty 
globes rolled into one would not equal the great nebula in bulk ; 
though how much greater than this the nebula may really be we 
have no means of ascertaining. 

The actual nature of the nebula in Orion offers a problem of 
the greatest interest, especially when we consider the question as to 
the materials of which this object is composed? This is a pro- 
blem which for a long time presented a matter of controversy, 
but happily the discoveries of Dr. Huggins have, in a great 
measure, decided the matter. 

We have already given a brief description of some of those 
objects known as star clusters, and we have, in particular, referred to 
the great cluster in Hercules. This is a superb object when seen in 
an instrument of adequate power, but in a small instrument it is 
not seen exactly as a cluster of stars; it is, rather, a dull hazy point 
of light, not by any means unlike the appearance of some of the 
nebulae seen in a grciat instrument. As it was found that many 
apparently nebulous objects were shown to be really star clusters 
when adequate telescopic power was applied, it seemed perhaps 
plausible to contend that all nebulae might be really only clusters 
of stars ; sunk, however, to so great a depth in space, that even the 
largest telescopes failed to disentangle the several rays of the diffe- 
rent stars, and thus produced merely the hazy appearance of a nebula. 

How far can this reasoning be applied to the great nebula in 
Orion ? We have, fortunately, one or two very interesting observa- 
tions bearing on this point. On a particularly fine night, when the 
speculum of the great six-foot telescope at Parsonstown was in its 
finest order, the skilled eye of the late Earl of Bosse and of his 
then assistant, Mr. Stoney, detected in the densest part of the 
nehula myriads of minute stars, which had never before been 
recognised by human eye. Unquestionably, the commingled rays 
of these stars contributes not a little to the brilliancy of the 
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nebula. But there still remains the question as to whether the 
entire luminosity of the great nebula can be so explain^, or 
whether the light thereof may not partly arise from some other 
source. This question is one which must necessarily be forced on 
the attention of any observer who has ever enjoyed the privilege 
of viewing the great nebula through a telescope of power really 
adequate to render justice to its beauty. It seems impossible to 
believe that the bluish light of such delicately graduated shades has 
really arisen merely from stellar points. The object is so soft and 
so continuous — might we not almost say so ghost-like? — that 
it is impossible not to believe that we are really looking at some 
gaseous matter. 

But here a difficulty may be suggested. The nebula is a 
luminous body, but ordinary gas is invisible. We do not see the 
gases which surround us and form the atmosphere in which we live. 
How, then, if the nebula consisted merely of gaseous matter, would 
we see it shining on the far distant heavens ? A well-known expe- 
riment will at once explain this difficulty. We take a tube con- 
taining a very small quantity of some gas : for example, hydrogen ; 
this gas is usually invisible : no one could tell that there was any 
gas in the tube, or still less could the kind of gas be known ; but 
pour a stream of electricity through the tube, and instantly the 
gas begins to glow with a violet light. What has the electricity 
done for us in this experiment ? Its sole effect has been to heat 
the gas. It is, indeed, merely a convenient means of heating the 
gas and making it glow. It is not the electricity which we see, it 
is rather the gas heated by the electricity. We infer, then, that if 
the gas be heated it becomes luminous. The gas does not bum in 
the ordinary sense of the word; no chemical change has taken 
place. The tube contains exactly the same amount of hydrogen 
after the experiment that it did before. It glows with the heat 
just as red-hot iron glows. If, then, we could believe that in 
the great nebula in Orion there were vast volumes of rarefied gas 
in the same physical condition as the gas in the tube while the 
electricity was passing, then we should expect to find that this gas 
would actually glow. 
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To settle the question as to the real nature of the nebuIsBi we 
mu^t call in the aid of that refined method of investigation known 
as spectrum analysis. We have explained in a previous chapter 
the principle of this method in its application to the stars ; let us 
now see how it can be applied to the nebulsB. The spectrum of a 
gaseous nebula is a truly remarkable sight. Instead of the con- 
tinuous band of colours, crossed by dark lines, which is characteristic 
of the spectrum of a star, the nebular spectrum consists of but three 
or four bright lines. Two of these lines correspond to the spectrum 
of hydrogen, another belongs to nitrogen, while the fourth seems 
to belong to some element not hitherto identified with any terres- 
trial substance. 

This remarkable discovery made by Dr. Huggins has been 
corroborated and extended in a very interesting manner b}” the 
more recent labours of the same astronomer, who has actually 
succeeded in obtaining a photograph of the spectrum of the great 
nebula in Orion. The photograph shows a strong line in that 
invisible part of the spectrum extending beyond the violet rays, 
and this line has been proved to be in all probability identical with 
one due to hydrogen. 

The labours of Dr. Huggins have thus solved to a considerable 
extent the important problem as to the constitution of the nebula 
in Orion. We see that it consists in part of stars, making up, 
perhaps, in number for what they want in size. These stars are 
bathed in and surrounded by a stupendous mass of glowing gas, 
partly consisting of that gas which enters so largely into the com- 
position of our ocean, namely, hydrogen, and partly of that which 
is so important an ingredient in our atmosphere, namely, nitrogen ; 
and further, that these are mingled with some other gaseous sub- 
stance of a nature at present unknown. 

Space will only admit of a brief reference to a few other 
nebulfiB, and among these, a chief place must be given to the 
great nebula in Andromeda. This is visible to the unaided eye, 
and has, indeed, not unfrequently l>een mistaken for a comet. Its 
telescopic appearance is shown in Plate XV., which has been 
copied from one of Mr. Trouvelot’s beautiful drawings made at 
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Harvard College Observatory. Two dark channels in the nehnia 
cannot fail to be noticed^ and the number of faint stars scat^red 
over its surface is also a point to which attention may be drawn. 
To find this object, we must look out for Cassiopeia and the Great 
Square of Pegasus, and then the nebula will be easily perceived in 
the position shown on p. 376. It differs in a very remarkable degree 
from the g^aseous nebulas of which that in Orion is a type. When 
we examine the nebula in Andromeda with the spectroscope, we 
find a faint continuous band of light, of a totally different character 
to that shown in the four bright lines of Orion. In fact, the 
spectroscopic evidence would seem to indicate that there was no 
glowing gas in the nebula in Andromeda, and that it may really 
be due to the existence of a vast cluster of minute stellar points. 
Those who are experienced in the observation of nebulse, will be 
aware of a peculiar bluish hue observable in the gaseous nebuloe, 
which is not present in those of the Andromeda type. In fact, the 
difference is so marked, that it is quite possible to say to which of 
the two classes the nebula really belongs, even before the crucial 
test of the spectroscope has been applied. 

Among the various other classes of nebulee, perhaps the most 
striking are those known as the Annular, or the Ring Nebulee. The 
most celebrated of these objects is found in the constellation of 
Lyra, and its position can be readily determined from the annexed 
sketch of the principal stars in the constellation (Fig, 87). This 
annular nebula belongs to the gaseous class of objects, though the 
lines in its spectrum are not so numerous as those in the nebula 
of Orion. Wo here give two attempts to delineate this curious 
object (Fig, 88). The drawing will, at all events, serve the pur- 
pose of enabling the student to identify the nebula when he meets 
with it in the heavens. The smaller picture shows it as seen in an 
instrument of moderate size ; the larger one represents it as seen 
in one of our more powerful telescopes. The latter view discloses 
a number of stellar points; it also shows the remarkable fringe 
surrounding the ring, while the interior of the ring is seen not to 
be absolutely dark. 

The nebula in Lyra is the most conspicuous ring nebula in the 
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heavens^ but it is not to be supposed that it is the only member of 
this class. Altogether^ there are about a dozen of these objects. It 
seems difficult to form any adequate conception of the nature of 



Fig. 87. — Lyra, with the Annular Nebuk. 

such a body. It is, however, impossible to view the annular 
nebulae without being, at all events, reminded of those elegant 
objects known as vortex rings. Who has not noticed a graceful 



Fig. 88, — ^The Annular Nebula in Lyra. 


ring of steam which occasionally escapes from the funnel of a 
locomotive, and ascends high into the air, only dissolving some time 
after the steam not so specialised has disappeared ? Such vortex 
rings can be produced artificially by a cubical box, one open side of 
which is covered with canvas, while on the opposite side of the box 
is a circular hole. A tap on the canvas will cause a vortex ring to 
start from the hole ; and if the box be filled with smoke, this ring 
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will be visible for many feet of ^ ^th. It would certainly be far 
too much to assert that the annular nebulee have any real analogy 
to vortex rings ; but if they have not^ there is^ at all events^ no 
other object known to us with which they can be compared. 

The heavens contain a number of minute but brilliant objects 
known as the planetary nebulsB. They can only be described as 
globes of glowing bluish-coloured ga6> small enough to be often 
mistaken for a star when viewed through a telescope. One of the 
most remarkable of them lies in the constellation Draco, and can 
be found half-way between the Pole Star and the star 7 Draconis. 
Some of the more recently discovered planetary nebulse are ex- 
tremely small, and they have indeed only been distinguished from 
small stars by the spectroscope. It is also to be noticed that such 
objects are a little out of the stellar focus in the refracting tele- 
scope in consequence of their blue colour. This remark does not 
apply to a reflecting telescope, as this instrument conducts all the 
rays to a common focus. 

There are many other forms of nebulce : there arc long nebu- 
lous rays; there are the wondrous spiral nebulee which have 
been disclosed in Lord Bosse^s great reflector; there are the 
double nebulse; there are some very mysterious variable nebulse. 
But all these various objects we must merely dismiss with this 
passing reference. There is a great diflSculty in making pictorial 
representations of such nebulae. Most of them are very faint — so 
faint, indeed, that they can only be seen with close attention even 
in powerful instruments. In making drawings of these objects, it 
is impossible to avoid intensifying the features if an intelligible 
picture is to be made. With this caution, however, we present 
Plate XYI., which exhibits several of the more remarkable nebulse 
as seen through Lord Itosse^s great telescope. 

There is one problem of the very greatest interest with regard 
to the nebulse, which astronomers often turn over in their thoughts, 
and which they as often despair of seeing satisfactorily settled. 
That problem is this — how to find the distance of a nebula. The 
difiSculties of finding the distance of a star are so great, that it is 
only by the most lavish expenditure of time and dt patience that 
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it can be accomplisbed ; but the difficulties are very much greater 
and apparently insurmountable in the case of the nebulse^ and no 
mei£od has yet been devised which will enable us to solve this 
mighty problem. Our knowledge on the subject is merely of a 
negative character. We cannot tell how great the distance may 
be^ but we are able in some cases to assign a minor limit to 
that distance. Our ordinary measures of miles are quite unsuit- 
able for such distances as we shall have to encounter. We must 
call in a far longer measuring tape, and, fortunately, we have one 
well suited for the purpose. The most appropriate unit for such 
magnitudes is the velocity of light, which sweeps along with the 
prodigious speed of 180,000 miles a second. Moving at this rate, 
how long will the journey take from the nebula to the earth? 
It is believed that some of these nebulae are sunk in space to 
such an appalling distance, that the light takes centuries before it 
reaches the earth. We see these nebulae, not as they are now, 
but as they were centuries ago. At this climax we bid farewell 
to the nebulae. We have reached a point where man^s intellect 
begins to fail to yield him any more light, and where his 
imagination has succumbed in the endeavour to realise what he 
has gained. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE PEECESSIOy AND NUTATION OF THE BAETH^S AXIS. 

The Pole is not a Fixed Point — Its Effect on the Apparent Places of the Stars — 
The Illustration of the Peg-top — ^The Disturbing Force which acts on the 
Earth — Attraction of the Sun on a Globe — The Protuberance at the Equator — 
The Attraction of the Protuberance by the Sun and by the Moon produces 
Precession — The Efficiency of the Precessioual Agent varies inversely as the 
Cube of the Distance — ^The Relative Efficiency of the Sun and the Moon — ^How 
the Pole of the Earth’s Axis Revolves round ^e Pole of the Ecliptic. 


The position of the pole of the heavens is most conveniently indi- 
cated by the bright star known as the Pole Star^ which lies in its 
immediate vicinity. Around this pole the whole heavens appear to 
rotate once in a sidereal day ; and we have hitherto always referred 
to the pole as though it were a fixed point in the heavens. This 
language is sufficiently correct when we only embrace a moderate 
period of time in our review. It is no doubt true that the pole lies 
near the Pole Star at the present time. It did so daring the lives 
of the last generation^ and it will do so during the lives of the next 
generation. All this time, however, the pole is steadily moving in 
the heavens, so that the time will at length come when the pole 
will have departed a long way from the present Pole Star. This 
movement of the pole is incessant. It can be easily detected and 
measured by the instruments in our observatories, and astronomers 
are familiar with the fact that in all their calculations it is neces- 
sary to hold special account of this movement of the pole. It 
produces an apparent change in the place of a star, which is known 
by the term precession/^ 

The movement of the pole is very clearly shown in the accom- 
panying figure, for which I am indebted to the kindness of 
Professor C. Piazzi Smyth. The circle shows the track along 
which the pole moves among the stars. The centre of the circle in 
the constellation of Draco is the pole of the ecliptio. A complete 
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journey of the pole occupies the oonsiderable period of about- 
26^867 years. The drawing shows the position of the pole at the 
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Fig. 89. 

several dates from 4000 b.o. to 2000 ▲.!>. A glance at this map 
brings prominently before us how casual is the proximity of the 
pole to the Pole Star. At present^ indeed^ the distance of the two 
is actually lessenings but afterwards the distance will increase^ until 
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when half of the revolution has been accomplished, the pole will be 

at a distance of twice the radius of the circle from the Pole Star. 

© 

It will then happen that the pole will be near the bright star Vega 
or a LyrsB^ so that our successors some 12^000 years hence may 
make use of Vega for many of the purposes for which the Pole Star 
is at present employed 1 Looking back into past ages, we see that 
some 2,000 or 3,000 years b.c. the star a Draconis was suitably 
placed to serve as the Pole Star, when /3 and S of the Great Bear 
served as pointers. It need hardly be added, that since the birth 
of accurate astronomy the course of the pole has only been observed 
over a very small part of the mighty circle. We are not, however, 
entitled to doubt that the motion of the pole will continue to 
pursue the same path. This will be made abundantly clear when 
we proceed to render an explanation of this very interesting pheno- 
menon. 

The north pole of the heavens is the point of the celestial sphere 
towards which the northern end of the axis about which the earth 
rotates is directed. It therefore follows that this axis must be con- 
stantly changing its position. The character of the movement of 
the earth, so far as its rotation is concerned, may be illustrated by a 
very common toy with which every boy is familiar. Whin a peg- 
top is set spinning, it has, of course, a very rapid rotation around 
its axis, but besides this rotation there is usually another motion, 
whereby the axis of the peg-top does not remain in a constant 
direction, but moves in a conical path around the vertical line. 
The adjoining figure gives a view of the peg-top. It is, of course, 
rotating with great rapidity around its axis, while the axis itself 
revolves around the vertical line with a very deliberate motion. If 
we could imagine a vast peg-top which rotated on its axis once a 
day, and if that axis were inclined at an angle of twenty-three and 
a half degrees to the vertical, and if the slow conical motion of the 
axis were such that the revolution of the axis were completed in 
about 26,000 years, then the movements would resemble those 
actually made by the earth. The illustration of the peg-top comes, 
indeed, very close to the actual phenomenon of precession. In each 
case the rotation about the axis is incomparably more rapid than 
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that of the revolution of the axis itself^ in each case also the slow 
movement is due to an external interference. Looking at the figure 
of the peg-top we may ask the question, Why does it not fall 
down ? The obvious effect of gravity would seem to say that it 
is impossible for the peg-top to be in the position shown in the 
figure. Yet everybody knows that this is possible so long as the 
top is spinning. If the top were not spinning, it would, of course, 
fall. It therefore follows that the effect of the rapid rotation of 
the top so modifies the effect of gravitation, that the latter, instead 
of producing its apparently obvious consequence, causes the 



Fig. 90. — ^lUustrution of the motion of Precession. 

slow conical motion of the axis of rotation. This is, no doubt, 
a dynamical question of some difficulty, but it is easy to verify 
experimentally that it is the case. If a top be constructed so that 
the point about which it is spinning, and which supports it, shall 
coincide with the centre of gravity, then there is no effect of gravi- 
tation on the top, and there is no conical motion perceived. 

If the earth were subject to no external interference, then the 
direction of the axis about which it rotates must remain for ever 
constant; but as the direction of the axis does not remain constant, 
it IS necessary to seek for a disturbing force adequate to the pro- 
duction of the phenomena which are observed. We have invariably 
found that the dynamical phenomena of astronomy can be accounted 
for by the law of universal gravitation. It is therefore natural to 
inquire how far gravitation will render an account of the pheno- 
menon of precession ; and to put the matter in its simplest form. 
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let us consider the effect which a distant attracting body can have 
upon the rotation of the earth. ^ 

To answer this question^ it becomes necessary to define pre- 
cisely what we mean by the earth ; and as for most purposes of 
astronomy we regard the earth as a spherical globe^ we shall 
commence with this assumption. It seems also certain that the 
interior of the earth is, on the whole, heavier than the outer 
portions. It is therefore reasonable to assume that the density 
increases as we descend ; nor is there any sufficient ground for 
thinking that the earth is much heavier in one part than at any 
other part equally remote from the centre. It is therefom usual in 
such calculations to assume that the earth is formed of concentric 
spherical shells, each one of which is of uniform density ; while 
the density decreases from each shell to the one exterior thereto. 

A globe of this constitution being submitted to the attraction 
of some external body, let us examine the effects which that extenial 
body can produce. Suppose, for instance, the sun attracts a globe 
of this character, what movements will be the result ? The first 
and most obvious result is that which we have already so frequently 
discussed, and which is expressed by Kepler^s laws : the attraction 
will compel the earth to revolve around the sun in an elliptic path, 
of which the sun is in the focus. With this movement we are, 
however, not at this moment concerned. We must inquire how 
far the sun^s attraction will modify the earth^s rotation around its 
axis. It can be demonstrated that the attraction of the sun would 
be powerless to derange the rotation of the earth so constituted. 
This is a result which can be formally proved by mathematical 
calculation. It is, however, sufficiently obvious that the force 
of attraction of any distant point on a symmetrical globe must pass 
through the centre of that globe; and as the sun is only an 
enormous aggregate of attracting points, it can only produce a 
corresponding multitude of attractive forces ; each of these forces 
passes through the centre of the earth, and consequently the 
resultant force which expresses the joint result of all the individual 
forces must also be directed through the centre of the earth. A 
force of this character, whatever other potent iufiueuce it may have. 
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will, at all events, be powerless to affect the rotation of the earth* 
If the earth be rotating on an axis, the direction of that axis 
would be invariably preserved ; so that as the earth revolves around 
the sun, it would still continue to rotate around an axis which 
always remained parallel to itself. Nor would the attraction of the 
earth by any other body prove more efficacious than that of the 
sun. If the earth really were the symmetrical globe we have 
supposed, then the attraction of the sun and moon, and even the 
influence of all the planets as well, would never be competent to 
make the earth^s axis of rotation swerve for a single second from 
its original direction. 

We have thus narrowed very closely the search for the cause of 
the precession.^^ If the earth were a perfect sphere, precession 
would be inexplicable. We are therefore forced to seek for an 
explanation of precession in the fact that the earth is not a perfect 
sphere. This we have already demonstrated to be the case. We 
have shown that the equatorial axis of the earth is longer than 
the polar axis, so that there is a protuberant zone girdling the 
equator. The attraction of external bodies is able to grasp this 
protuberance, and thereby force the earth^s axis of rotation to 
change its direction. 

There are only two bodies in the universe which sensibly con- 
tribute to the precessional movement of the earth^s axis: these 
bodies are the sun and the moon. The shares in which the labour 
is borne by the sun and the moon are not what might have been 
expected from a hasty view of the subject. This is a point on 
which it will be desirable to dwell, as it illustrates a point in the 
theory of gravitation which is of very considerable iipportance. 

The law of gravitation asserts that the intensity of the attrac- 
tion which a body can exercise is directly proportional to the mass 
of that body, and inversely proportional to the square of the 
distance of the attracted point. We can thus compare the 
attraction exerted upon the earth by the sun and by the moon* 
The mass of the sun exceeds the mass of the moon in the 
proportion of about 26,000,000 to 1. On the other hand, the moon 
is at a distance which, on an average, is about one-386th part of 
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that of the buu. It is thus an easy calculation to show that the 
efficiency of the sun^s attraction on the earth is about 175 times 
as great as the attraction of the moon. Hence it is, of course, 
that the earth obeys the supremely important attraction of the 
sun, and pursues an elliptic path around the sun, bearing the 
moon as an appendage. 

But when we come to that particular effect of attraction which 
is competent to produce precession, we find that the law by which 
the efficiency of the attracting body is computed assumes a different 
form. The measure of efficiency is, in this case, to be found by 
taking the mass of the body and dividing it by the cube of the 
distance. The complete demonstration of this statement must be 
sought in the formulae of mathematics, and cannot be introduced 
into these pages : we may, however, adduce one consideration 
which will enable the reader in some degree to understand the 
principle, though without pretending to be a demonstration of its 
accuracy. It will be obvious that the nearer the disturbing body 
approaches to the earth the greater is the leverage (if we may 
use the expression) which is afforded by the protuberance at the 
equator. The efficiency of a given force will, therefore, on this 
account alone, increase in the inverse proportion of the distance. 
The actual intensity of the force itself augments in the inverse 
square of the distance, and hence the capacity of the attracting 
body for producing precession will, for a double reason, increase 
when the distance decreases. Suppose, for example, that the 
disturbing body is brought to half its original distance from the 
disturbed body, the leverage is by this means doubled, while the 
actual intensity of the force is at the same time quadrupled accord- 
ing to the law of gravitation. It will follow that the effect pro- 
duced in the latter case must be eight times as great as in the 
former case. And this is merely equivalent to the statement that 
the precession-producing capacity of a body varies inversely as the 
cube of its distance. 

It is this consideration which gives to the moon an importance 
as a precession-producing agent which its mere attractive capacity 
would not have entitled it to. Even though the mass of the sun 
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be 1^6,000,000 times as great as the mass of the moon, yet when 
this number is divided by the cube of the relative value of the 
distances of the bodies (686), it is seen that the efficiency of the 
moon is more than twice as great as that of the sun. In other 
words, we may say that one-third of the movement of precession is 
due to the sun, and two-thirds to the moon. 

For the study of the joint precessional effect due to the sun and 
the moon acting simultaneously, it will be advantageous to consider 
the effect produced by the two bodies separately ; and as the case of 
the sun is the simpler of the two, we shall take it first. As the 
earth rotates in its annual i)ath around the sun, the axis of the 
earth is directed to a point in the heavens which is always 
from the pole of the ecliptic. The precessional effect of the sun is 
to cause the pole of the earth to revolve, always preserving the 
same angular distance; and thus we have a motion of the type 
represented in the diagram. As the ecliptic occupies a position 
which for our present purpose we may regard as fixed in space, it 
follows that the pole of the ecliptic is a fixed point on the surface 
of the heavens ; so that the path of the pole of the earth must be 
a small circle in the heavens, fixed in its position relatively to the 
surrounding stars. In this we find a motion strictly analogous to 
that of the peg-top. It is the gravitation of the earth acting upon 
the peg-top which forces it into the conical motion. The immediate 
effect of the gravitation is so modified by the rapid rotation of the 
top, that, in obedience to a profound dynamical principle, the axis 
of the top revolves in a cone rather than fall down, as it would do 
were the top not spinning. In a similar manner the immediate 
effect of the sun^s attraction on the protuberance at the equator 
would be to bring the pole of the earth^s axis towards the pole of 
the ecliptic, but the rapid rotation of the earth modifies this into 
the conical rotation of precession. 

The circumstances with regard to the moon are much more 
complicated. The moon describes a certain orbit around the 
earth ; that orbit lies in a certain plane, and that plane has, of 
course, a certain pole on the celestial sphere. The precessional 
effect of the moon would accordingly tend to make the pole of 
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the earth^s axis describe a circle around that point in the heavens 
which is the pole of the moon^s orbit. This point is Kbout 6^ 
from the pole of the ecliptic. The pole of the earth is therefore 
solicited by two different movements — one a revolution around 
the pole of the ecliptic, the other a revolution about another 
point 5® distant, which is the pole of the moon^s orbit. It would 
thus seem that the earth^s pole should make a certain composite 
movement due to the two separate movements. This is really 
the case, but there is a point to be very carefully attended to 
which at first seems almost paradoxical. We have shown how the 
potency of the moon as a precessional agent exceeds that of 
the sun, and therefore it might be thought that the composite 
movement of the earth^s pole would conform more nearly to a 
rotation around the pole of the plane of the moon^s orbit than 
to a rotation around the pole of the ecliptic ; but this is not the 
case. The precessional movement is found to be almost absolutely 
represented by a revolution around the pole of the ecliptic, as is 
shown in the figure. Here is a point which merits our careful 
attention, for in it lies the germ of one of the most exquisite of 
astronomical discoveries. 

The plane in which the moon revolves does not occupy a con- 
stant position. We are not here specially concerned with the causes 
of this change in the plane of the moon, but the character of the 
movement must be enunciated. The inclination of this plane to 
the ecliptic is about 6®, and this inclination does not vary; but the 
line of intersection of the two planes does vary, and, in fact, varies 
so quickly that it completes a revolution in about 18f years. This 
movement of the plane of the moon^s orbit necessitates a corre- 
sponding change in the position of its pole. We thus see that the 
pole of the moon^s orbit must be actually revolving around the pole 
of the ecliptic, always remaining at the same distance of 5^, and 
completing its revolution in 18§ years. It will, therefore, be obvious 
that there is a profound difference between the precessional effect of 
the sun and of the moon in their action on the earth. The sun 
invites the earth^s pole to describe a circle around a fixed centre ; 
the moon invites the eartVs pole to describe a circle around a centre 
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which is itself in constant motion. It fortunately happens that 
the circumstances of the case are such as to considerably reduce the 
corffplexity of the problem. The movement o£ the moon^s plane, 
only occupying about 1S§ years, is a very rapid motion compared 
with the whole precessional movement, which occupies about 26,000 
years. It follows that by the time the earth^s axis has completed 
one circuit of its majestic cone, the pole of the moon^s plane will 
have gone round about 1,400 times. Now, as this pole really only 
describes a comparatively small cone of 5^ in radius, we may for 
a first approximation take the average position which it occupies ; 
but this average position is, of course, the centre of the circle which 
it describes — that is, the pole of the ecliptic. 

We thus sec that the average precessional effect of the moon 
simply conspires with that of the sun to produce a revolution 
around the pole of the ecliptic. The grosser phenomena of the 
movements of the earth ^s axis are to be explained by the uni- 
form revolution of the pole in a circular path ; but if we make 
a minute examination of the track of the earth^s axis, we shall 
find that though it, on the whole, conforms with the circle, yet 
that it really traces out a delicate sinuous line, sometimes on 
the inside and sometimes on the outside of the circle. This 
delicate movement arises from the continuous change in the 
place of the pole of the moon^s orbit. The 2)eriod of these 
undulations is 18f years, agreeing exactly with the period of the 
revolution of the moor/s nodes. The amount by which the pole 
departs from the circle on either side is only about 9*2 seconds — a 
quantity rather less than the twenty-thousandth part of the radius o£ 
the circle. This phenomenon, known as nutation,^^ was discovered 
by the beautiful telescopic researches of Bradley in 1747. Whether 
we look at the theoretical interest of the subject or at the refine- 
ment of the observations involved, this achievement of the Vir 
incomparabilis,^^ as Bradley has been called by Bessel, is one of 
the masterpieces of astronomical genius. 
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THE ABERRATION OP LIGHT. 

TTie Real and Apparent Movements of the Stars — ^How they can he Discriminated — 
Aberration produces Effects dependent on the Position of the Stars — The Pole 
of the Ecliptic — Aberration make Stars se^^ms to Move in a Circle — An Ellipse 
or a Straight Line according to Position— All the Ellipses have Equal Major 
Axes — How is this Movement to he Explained P — How to he Distinguished 
from Annual Parallax — The Apex of the Earth’s Waj*^ — How this is to be 
Explained by the Velocity of Light — How the Scale of the Solar System can 
be Measured by the Aberration of Light. 

We have in this chapter to narrate a discovery of a recondite 
character, which illustrates in a very forcible manner some of 
the great fundamental truths of Astronomy. Our discussion of it 
will naturally be divided into two parts. In the first pai*t we 
must describe the nature of the phenomenon, and then we must 
give the extremely elegant explanation afforded by the properties 
of light. The telescopic discovery of aberration, as well as its 
explanation, are both due to the illustrious Bradley. 

The expression fijced star, so often used in astronomy, is to be 
received in a very qualified sense. The stars are, no doubt, well 
fixed in their places, so far as coarse observation is concerned. The 
lineaments of the constellations remain unchanged for centuries, 
and in contrast with the ceaseless movements of the planets, the stars 
are not inappropriately called fixed. We have, however, had more 
than one occasion to show throughout the course of this work that 
the expression fixed star’^ is not an accurate one when minute quan- 
tities are held in estimation. With the exact measures of modern 
instruments, many of these quantities are so perceptible, that they 
have to be always reckoned with in astronomical inquiry. We can 
divide the movements of the stars into two great classes : the real 
movements and the apparent movements. The proi)er motion of 
the stars and the movements of revolution of the binary stars con- 
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stitute the real movements of these bodies. These movements are 
special to each star^ so that two stars^ although close together in 
the heavens, may differ in the widest degree as to the real move- 
ments which they possess. It may, indeed, sometimes happen, as 
Mr. Proctor has pointed out, that stars in a certain region are 
animated with a common movement. In this phenomenon, which 
has been called star-drift by its discoverer, we have traces of a I’eal 
movement shared in by a number of stars in a certain group. 
With this exception, however, the real movements of the stars are 
governed by no systematic law, and the rapidly rotating binary 
stars and the other rapidly moving stars are scattered here and 
there indiscriminately over the heavens. 

The apparent movements of the stars have a different character, 
inasmuch as we find the movement of each star determined by the 
place which it occupies in the heavens and not by the individual 
features of the particular object. It is by this means that we can 
readily discriminate the real movements of the star from its 
apparent movements, and examine the character of both. 

In the present chapter we are concerned with the apparent 
movements only, and of these there are three, due respectively to 
precession, to nutation, and to aberration. Each of these apparent 
movements obeys laws peculiar to itself, and thus it becomes 
possible to analyse the total apparent motion, and to discriminate 
the proportions in which the precession, the nutation, and the 
aberration have severally contributed. We are thus enabled to 
isolate the effect of aberration as completely as if it were the sole 
agent of apparent displacement, so that, by an alliance between 
mathematical calculation and astronomical observation, we can 
study the effects of aberration as clearly as if the stars were 
affected by no other motions. 

Concentrating our attention solely on the phenomena of aberra- 
tion, we shall describe its particular effect upon stars in different 
regions of the sky, and thus ascertain the laws according to which 
the effects of aberration are exhibited. When this step has been 
taken, we shall be in a position to give the beautiful explanation of 
those laws, dependent upon the velocity of light, 
p p 2 
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At one particular rcg^ion of the heavens the effect of aberration 
has a degree of simplicity which is not manifested anywhere else. 
This region lies in the constellation Draco, at the pole of the 
ecliptic. At this pole, or in its immediate neighbourhood, each 
star, in virtue of aberration, describes a circle in the heavens. This 
circle is very minute : it would take something like 2,000 of these 
circles together to form an area equal to the area of the moon. 
Expressed in the usual astronomical language, we would say that the 
diameter of this small circle is about 40*9 seconds of arc. This is a 
quantity which, though small to the unaided observation, is really of 
great relative magnitude in the present state of telescopic research. 
It is not only large enough to be perceived, but it can be measured 
with an accuracy which actually does not admit of a doubt, to the 
hundredth part of the whole. It is also observed that each star 
describes its little circle in precisely the same period of time ; and 
that period is one year, or, in other words, the time of the revolu- 
tion of the earth around the sun. It is found that for all stars 
in this region, be they large stars or small, single or double, white 
or coloured, the circles appropriate to each have all the same size, 
and are all described in the same time. Even from this alone it 
would be manifest that the cause of the phenomenon cannot lie 
in the star itself. This unanimity in stars of every magnitude 
and distance requires some simpler explanation. 

Further examination of stars in different regions sheds new 
light on the subject. As we proceed from the pole of the ecliptic, 
we still find that eac*h star exhibits an annual movement of the 
same character as the stars just considered. In one respect, how- 
ever, there is a difference. The apparent path of the star is no 
longer a circle; it has become an ellipse. It is, however, soon 
perceived that the shape and the position of this ellipse is governed 
by the simple law, that the further the star is from the pole of the 
ecliptic the greater is the eccentricity of the ellipse. The stars at the 
same distance from the pole have equal eccentricity, and of the axes 
of the ellipse, the shorter is always directed to the pole, the longer 
being of course perpendicular thereto. It is, however, found that 
no matter how great the eccentricity may become, the major axis 
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always retains its original length. It is always equal to about 
40^9 seconds, that is, to the diameter of the circle of aberration at 
the pole itself. As we proceed further and further from the pole of 
the ecliptic, we find that each star describes a path more and more 
eccentric, until at length, when we examine a star on the ecliptic, 
the ellipse has become so attenuated that it has flattened into 
a line. Each star which happens to lie on the ecliptic oscillates to 
and fro along the ecliptic through an amplitude of 40*9 seconds. 
Half-a-year accomplishes the journey one way, and the other half 
of the year restores the star to its original position. When we 
come to stars on the other side of the ecliptic, vve see the same 
series of changes proceed in an inverse order. The ellipse, from 
being actually linear, gradually grows in width, though still pre- 
serving the same length of major axis, until at length the stars 
near the southern pole of the ecliptic are each found to describe a 
circle equal to the paths pursued by the stars at the north pole of 
the ecliptic. 

The circumstance that the major axes of all these ellipses are of 
equal length suggests a still further simplification. Let us suppose 
that every star, either at the pole of the ecliptic or elsewhere, 
pursues an absolutely circular path, and that all these circles agree, 
not only in magnitude, but also in being all parallel to the plane of 
the ecliptic : it is easy to see that this simple supposition will 
account for the observed facts. The stars at the pole of the ecliptic 
will, of course, show their circles turned fairly towards us, and we 
shall see that they pursue circular paths. The circuhir paths of the 
stars remote from the pole of the ecliptic will, however, be only 
seen edgewise, and thus the apparent paths will be elliptical, as vve 
actually find them. We can even calculate the degree of ellipticity 
which this surmise would require, and we find that it coincides with 
the observed ellipticity. Finally, when we observe stars actually 
moving in the ecliptic, the circles they follow would be seen 
edgewise, and thus the stars would have merely the linear move- 
ment which they are seen to possess. All the observed pheno- 
mena are thus found to be completely consistent with the suppo- 
sition that every star of all the millions in the heavens describes 
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once each year a circular path ; and that, whether the star be far or 
near, this circle has always the same apparent diameter, and lies in 
a plane always parallel to the plane of the ecliptic. 

We have now wrought the facts of observation into a form 
which enables us to examine into the cause of a movement so 
systematic. Why is it that each star should seem to describe a 
small circular path? Why should that path be parallel to the 
ecliptic ? Why should it be completed exactly in a twelvemonth ? 
We are at once referred to the motion of the earth around the sun. 
That movement takes place in the ecliptic. It is completed in a 
year. The coincidences are so obvious that we feel almost necessarily 
compelled to connect in some way this apparent movement of the 
stars with the annual movement of the earth around the sun. If 
there were no such connection, it would be in the highest degree 
improbable that the planes of the circles should be all parallel to 
the ecliptic, or that the time of revolution of each star in its circle 
should equal that of the revolution of the earth around the sun. 
As both these conditions are fulfilled, the probability of the con- 
nection rises to a value almost infinite. 

The important question has then arisen as to why the move- 
ment of the earth around the sun should be associated in so 
remarkable a manner with this universal star movement. There is 
here one obvious point to be noticed and to be dismissed. We have 
in a previous chapter discussed the important question of the annual 
parallax of stars, and we have shown how, in virtue of annual 
parallax, each star describes an ellipse. It con further be demon- 
strated that these ellipses are really circles parallel to the ecliptic ; 
so that here we might hastily assume that annual parallax was the 
cause of the phenomenon discovered by Bradley. A single circum- 
stance will dispose of this suggestion. The circle described by a 
star in virtue of annual parallax has a magnitude dependent on 
the distance of the star, so that the circles described by various 
stars are all of various dimensions, corresponding to the varied 
distances of different stars. The phenomena of aberration, how- 
ever, distinctly assert that the circular path of each star is of the 
same size, quite independently of what its distance may be, and 
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hence annual parallax will not afford an adequate explanation. 
It should also be noticed that the movements of a star produced 
by annual parallax are very much smaller than those due to aberra« 
tion. There is not any known star whose circular path due to annual 
parallax has a diameter one-twentieth part of that of the circle duo 
to aberration ; indeed, in the great majority of cases the parallax 
of the star is a quantity absolutely insensible. 

There is, however, a still graver and quite insuperable dis- 
tinction between the parallactic path and the aberrational path. 
Let us, for simplicity, think of a star situated near the pole of 
the e(»liptic, and thus appearing to revolve annually in a circle, 
whether we regard either the phenomenon of parallax or of aber- 
ration. As the earth revolves, so does the star revolve ; and thus 
to each place of the earth in its orbit corresponds a certain place 
of the star in its circle. If the movement arise from annual 
parallax, it is easy to see where the place of the star will be for 
any position of the earth. It is, however, found that in the 
movement discovered by Bradley the star never has the position 
which parallax assigns to it, but is, in fact, a quarter of the cir- 
cumference distant therefrom. 

A simple rule will find the position of the star due to aberration. 
Draw from the centre of the circle a radius parallel to the direction 
in which the earth is moving at the moment in question, then the 
extremity of this radius gives the point on the circle where the star 
is to be found. Tested at all seasons, and with all stars, this law 
is found to be always verified, and by its means we are conducted 
to the true explanation of the phenomenon. 

We can enunciate the effects of aberration in a somewhat 
different manner, which will show even more forcibly how the 
phenomenon is connected with the motion of the earth in its orbit. 
As the earth pursues its annual course around the sun, its move- 
ment at any moment may be regarded as directed towards a 
certain point of the ecliptic. From day to day, and even from hour 
to hour, the point gradually moves along the ecliptic, so as to 
complete the circuit in a year. At each moment, however, there is 
always a certain point in the heavens towards which the earth^s 
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motion is directed. It is, in fact, the point on the celestial sphere 
towards which the earth would travel continuously, if, at ^the 
moment, the attraction of the sun could be annihilated. It is found 
that this point is intimately connected with the phenomenon of 
aberration. In fact, the aberration is really equivalent to drawing 
each star from its mean place towards the apex of the earth^s way, 
as the point is sometimes termed. It can also be shown by obser- 
vation that the amount of aberration depends upon the distance 
from the apex. A star which happened to lie on the ecliptic will 
not be at all deranged by aberration from its mean place when 
it happens that the a])ex coincides with the star. All the stars 
] 0^ from the apex will be displaced each by the same amount, 
and all directly in towards the apex. A star 20^ from the apex 
will undergo a larger degree of dis])lacement, though still in the 
same direction, exactly towards the apex ; and all stars at the same 
distance will be displaced by the same amount. Proceeding thus 
from the apex, we come to stars at a distance of 90° there- 
from. Here the amount of displacement will be a maximum. 
Each one will be about twenty seconds from its average place ; 
but in every case the imperative law will be obeyed, that the 
displacement of the star from its mean j)lace lies towards the apex 
of the earth^s way. We have thus given two distinct descriptions 
of the phenomenon of aberration. In the first we found it con- 
venient to speak of a star as describing a minute circular path ; 
in the other we have regarded aberration as merely amounting 
to a derangement of the star from its mean place in accordance 
with specified laws. These descrij)tions are not inconsistent : they 
are, in fact, geometrically equivalent ; but the latter is rather the 
more perfect, inasmuch as it assigns completely the direction and 
extent of the derangement caused by aberration in any particular 
star at any particular moment. 

The question has now been narrowed to a very definite form. 
What is it which makes each star seem to close in towards the 
point towards which the earth is travelling? The answer will 
be found when we make a minute inquiry into the circumstances 
under which we view a star in the telescope. 
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The beam of rays from a star falls on the object-glass of a 
telescope ; those rays are parallel, and after they pass through the 
ob3ect-glass they converge to a focus near the eye end of the instru- 
ment. Let us first suppose that the telescope is at rest ; then if the 
telescope be pointed directly towards the star, the rays will converge 
to a point at the centre of the field of view where a pair of cross 
wires are placed, whose intcrbcction defines the axis of the telescope. 
The case will, however, be altered if the telescope be moved after 
the light has passed through the objective ; the rays of light in the 
interior of the tube will pursue a direct path, as before, and will 
proceed to a focus at the same precise point as before. As, ho\v- 
ever, the telcbcope has moved, it will, of course, have carried with 
it the pair of cross wires ; they will no longer be at the same point 
as at first, and consequently the image of the star will not now 
coincide with their intersection. 

Tlie movement of the telescope arises from its connection with 
the earth; for as the earth hurries along at a speed of eighteen 
miles a second, the telescope is necessarily displaced with this 
velocity. It might at first be thought, that in the incredibly 
small fraction of time necessary for light to pass from the 
object-glass to the eye-piece, the change in the position of the 
telescope must be too minute to be appreciable. Let us suppose, 
for instance, that the star is situated near the pole of the ecliptic, 
then the telescope will be conveyed by the earth^s motion in a 
direction perpendicular to its length. If the tube of the instru- 
ment be about twenty feet long, it can be readily demonstrated 
that during the time the light travels down the tube the move- 
ment of the earth will convey the telescope through a distance of 
about one-fortieth of an inch.* This is a quantity very distinctly 
measurable with the magnifying power of the eye-piece, and hence 
this derangement of the starts place is very appreciable. It there- 
fore follows that if we wish the star to be shown at the centre 

* Ab the earth carries on the telescope at the rate of 18 miles a second, and as 
light moves with the velocity of 180,000 miles a second very nearly, it follows that 
the velocity of the tcdoscope is about one ton -thousandth part of that of light. 
While the light moves down the tube 20 feet long, the telescope will therefore have 
moved the ten-thousandth part of 20 feet — 4.s., the ioHioth of an inch. 
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of the instrument, the telescope is not to be pointed directly at 
the star, as it would have to be were the earth at rest, but the 
telescope must be pointed a little in advance of the starts true 
position; and as we determine the apparent place of the star 
by the direction in which the telescope is pointed, it follows 
that the apparent place of the star is altered by the motion of the 
earth. 

Every circumstance of the change in the starts place admits of 
complete explanation in this manner. Take, for instance, the small 
circular path which each star appears to describe. We shall, for 
simplicity, refer only to the star at the pole of the ecliptic. Suppose 
that the telescope is pointed truly to the place of the star, then, as 
we have shown, the image of the star will be at a distance of 
one-fortieth of an inch from the cross wires. This distance will 
remain constant, but each night the direction of the star from the 
cross wires will change, so that in the course of the year it com- 
pletes a circle, and returns to its original position. We shall not 
pursue the calculations relative to other stars ; sufBce it here to say 
that the movement of the earth has been found adequate to account 
for the phenomena, and thus the doctrine of the aberration of light 
is demonstrated. 

It remains to allude to one point of the utmost interest and 
importance. We have seen that the magnitude of the aberration 
can be measured by astronomical observation. This abeiTation 
depends upon the velocity of light, and on the velocity with which 
the earth^s motion is performed. We can measure the velocity of 
light by independent measurements, in the manner already ex- 
plained in Chapter XII. We are thus enabled to calculate what 
the velocity of the earth must be, fur there is only one particular 
velocity for the earth which, when combined with the measured 
velocity of light, will give the measured value of aberration. The 
velocity of the earth being thus ascertained, and the length of the 
year being known, it is easy to find the circumference of the earth^s 
path, and therefore its radius ; that is, the distance from the earth 
to the sun. 

Here is indeed a singular result, and one which shows how 
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profoundly the various phenomena of science are interwoven. We 
mat^e experiments in our laboratory, and find the velocity of light. 
We observe the fixed stars, and measure the aberration. We com- 
bine these results, and deduce therefrom the distance from the 
earth to the sun! Although this method of finding the sun^a 
distance is one of very great elegance, and admits of a certain 
amount of precision, yet it cannot be relied upon as a perfectly 
unimpeachable method of deducing the great constant. A perfect 
method must be based on the operations of mere surveying, and 
ought not to involve recondite physical considerations. We cannot, 
however, fail to regal’d the discovery of aberration as a most 
pleasing and beautiful achievement, for it not only greatly improves 
the calculations of practical astronomy, but links together several 
physical phenomena of the greatest interest. 



CHAPTER XX VI. 

THE ASTUONOMICAL SIGNIEICAVCE OP HEAT. 

Heat and Astronomy — Histrilmtion of Iloat — The Presence of Ueat in the £iarth — 
Heat in other Celestial Bodies — ^Varieties of Tompt^raturo — The Law of Cooling 
— The Ueat of the Sun — Can its Temperature be Measured P — Kadiation con- 
nected with the Sun’s Bulk — Can the Sun be Exhausting his Kosources*:’ — No 
marked Change has Occurred — Geological Evidence as to the Changes of the 
Sun’s Heat Doubtful — The Cooling of the Sun — The Sun cannot be merely an 
Incandescent Solid Cooling — Combustion will not Explain the matter — Some 
Heat is obtained from Meteoric J^latter, but this is not Adequate to the Main- 
tenance of the Sun’s Ilcat — The Contraction of a Ueatod Globt* of Gas — An 
Apparent Paradox — Tlie Doctrine of Energy — Tho Nebular Tlioory — ^Evidence 
in Support of this Theory — Sidereal Evidence of the Nebular Theory — 
Hcrbchel’s View of Sidereal Aggregation— Tiio Nebula) do not Exhibit the 
Changes within the Limits of our Observation. 

That a portion of a work on astronomy should bear the title 
placed at the head of this chapter, will perhaps strike some of our 
readers as unusual, if not actually inappropriate. Is not heat, it 
may be said, a question merely of ex2>erimental physics ? and how 
can it be legitimately introduced into a discussion of the heavenly 
bodies and their movements? Whatever weight such objections 
might have once had, need not now he considered. The recent 
researches on heat have shown not only that heat has important 
hearings on astronomy, hut that it has really been one of the 
chief agents by which the universe has been moulded into its 
actual form. At the present time no work on astronomy could 
he complete without some account of the remarkable connection 
between the laws of heat, and the astronomical consequences 
which follow from obedience to those laws. 

Ill discussing the planetary motions and the laws of Kepler, 
or in discussing the movements of the moon, the proper motions 
of the stars, or the revolutions of the binary stars, we proceed on 
the supposition that the bodies we are dealing with are rigid 
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particles, and the question as to whether these particles are hot or 
cold does not seem to have any especial bearing. No doubt the 
orSinary periodic ph(»nomena of our system, such as the revolution 
of the planets in conformity with Kepler^s laws, will be observed 
for countless ages, whether the planets be hot or cold, or whatever 
may be the heat of the sun. It must, however, be admitted that 
the laws of heat introduce certain modifications into the statement 
of these laws. The effects of heat may not be immediately per- 
('cptible, but they exist, they are constantly acting, and in the 
progress of time they are adequate to effecting the mightiest 
changes throughout the universe. 

Let us briefly recapitulate the circumstance's of our system 
which give to heat its potency. Look first at our earth, which at 
])resent soc'ms — on its surface, at all events — to be a body devoid of 
heat; but a closer examination will at once dispel this idea. Have 
we not the phenomena of volcanoes, of geysers, and of hot springs, 
wliich show that in the interior of the earth heat must exist in 
far greater intensity than we find on the surface? These pheno- 
mena are found in widely different regions of the earth. Their 
origin is, no doubt, involved in a good deal of obscurity, but yet 
no one (*an deny that they indicate vast reservoirs of heat. It 
would indeed seem th.it heat is to be found everywhere in the 
deep inner regions of the earth. If w^e take a thermometer down 
a deep mine, we find it records a temperature higher than at the 
surface. The deeper we descend the higher is the temperature ; and 
if the same rate of progress should be maintained through those 
depths of the earth which we are not able to penetrate, it can be 
demonstrated that at twenty or thirty miles below the surface the 
temperature must be as great as that of red-hot iron. 

We find in the other celestial bodies abundant evidence of the 
present or the past existence of heat. Our moon, as we have 
already mentioned, affords a very striking instance of a body which 
must once have been very highly heated. The extraordinary vol- 
canoes on its surface render this beyond any doubt. It is equally 
certain that these volcanoes have been silent for ages, so that, 
whatever may be the interior condition of the moon, the surface 
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has now cooled down. Extending our view further, we see in the 
great planets Jupiter and Saturn evidence that they are still 
endowed with a temperature far in excess of that which the earth 
has retained ; while when we look at our sun, we see a body in a 
state of brilliant incandescence, and glowing with a fervour lo 
which we cannot approximate in our mightiest furnaces. The 
various fixed stars are bodies which glow with heat, like our sun ; 
while we have in the nebulae objects whose existence is hardly 
intelligible to us unless we admit that they are possessed of a vast 
store of heat. 

From this rapid survey of the different bodies in our universe, 
one conclusion is obvious. We may have great doubts as to the 
actual temperature of any individual body of the system ; but it 
cannot be doubted that there is a wide range of temperature among 
the different bodies. Some are hotter than others. The stars and 
suns are perhaps the hottest of all, but it is not improbable that they 
may be immeasurably outnumbered by the cold and dark bodies of 
the universe, which are to us invisible, and only manifest their 
existence in an indirect and casual manner. 

The law of cooling tells us that every body radiates heat, and 
that the quantity of heat which it radiates increases when the 
temperature of the body increases relatively to the surrounding 
medium. This law appears to be universal. It is obeyed on the 
earth, and it would seem that it must be equally obeyed by every 
other body in space. We thus see that each of the planets and 
each of the stars is continuously pouring forth in all directions a 
never-ceasing stream of heat. 

This radiation of heat is productive of very momentous conse- 
quences. Let us study them, for instance, in the case of the sun. 
Our great luminary pours forth a mighty flood of radiant heat 
in all directions. A minute fraction of that heat is intercepted by 
our earth, and is directly or indirectly the source of all life, and 
of nearly all movement, on our earth. To pour forth heat as the 
sun does, it is necessary that his temperature be enormously high. 
And there are some facts which permit us to form an estimate of 
what that temperature must actually be. 
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Every one is acquainted with the use of a burning-glass, by 
which we can condense the sun^s rays to a focus, and produce 
iD<S.ndescence or set objects on fire. Large burning-glasses have 
been constructed, in the focus of which an extraordinary tem- 
perature has been obtained. It can, however, be proved that the 
temperature at the focus cannot be greater, cannot be even equal, 
to the temperature at the source of heat itself. The effect of a 
burning-glass is merely equivalent to making a closer approach 
towards the sun. The rule is indeed a simple one. The tempera- 
ture at the focus of the burning-glass is the same as that of a point 
placed at such a distance from the sun that the solar disc would 
seem just as large as the lens itself viewed from its own focus. 
The greatest burning-glass which ha| ever been constructed 
virtually transports an object at its focus to within 250,000 miles 
of the sun^s surface : in other words, to a distance of about 
l-400th part of its present amount. In this focus it was found 
that the most refractory substances, agate, cornelian, platinum, 
fire-clay, the diamond itself, were melted or even dissipated into 
vapour. There can be no doubt that if the sun were to come as 
near to us as the moon, the solid earth itself would melt like wax. 

It is difficult to form any numerical statement of the actual 
temperature of the sun. The intensity of that temperature vastly 
transcends the greatest artificial heat, and any attempt to clothe 
such estimates in figures is necessarily very precarious. But assum- 
ing the greatest artificial temperature to be about 4,000® Fahr., we 
shall probably be well within the truth if we state the effective 
temperature of the sun to be about 18,000® Fahr. This is, 
indeed, vastly below many of the estimates which have been made. 
Secchi, for instance, has estimated the sun’s temperature to be 
nearly one thousand times that here given. 

The copious outflow of heat from the sun corresponds with its 
enormous temperature. We can express the amount of heat in 
various ways, but it must be remembered that considerable un- 
certainty still attaches to such measurements. The old method of 
measuring heat by the quantity of ice melted may be used as an 
illustration. It is computed that a shell of ice 43^ feet thick 
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surrounding the whole sun would in one minute be melted by the 
sun’s heat underneath. A somewhat more elegant illustration was 
also given by Sir John Ilerschel, who showed that if a cylindrical 
glacier forty-five miles in diameter were to be continually flowing 
into the sun with the velocity of light, the end of that glacier 
would be melted as quickly as it advanced. From each square foot 
on the surface of the sun emerges a quantity of heat as great as 
could bo produced by the daily combustion of sixteen tons of coal. 
This is, indeed, an amount of heat which, properly transformed into 
work, would keep an engine of many hundreds of horse-power 
running from one yearns end to the other. The heat radiated from 
a few acres on the sun would be adequate to drive all the steam- 
engines in the world. When we reflect on the vast intensity of 
the radiation from each square foot of the sun’s surface, and when 
we combine with this the stupendous dimensions of the sun, 
imagination fails to realise how vast must be the actual expen- 
diture of heat. 

In one way the enormous intensity of the radiation from each 
unit of sun surface is a consequence of its bulk. Imagine for a 
moment two suns, one of which had a diameter double the other. 
If these two suns were of analogous constitution, their stores of 
heat may be taken as proportional to their volumes. The larger 
sun would thus have a store of heat eight times as great as the 
smaller one. But the ratio of the surfaces of the two suns is only four 
to one. Hence it follows that by the time both suns cooled down, 
twice as much heat per unit of area must have passed through the 
surface of the large sun as through the surface of the small one. 
To emphasise the contrast still more, suppose our present sun 
compared with a fictitious sun not larger than our earth. If the 
two suns started under equal circumstances, then before they had 
both cooled down to the same temperature, nearly one hundred times 
as much heat must be transmitted through each square foot of the 
sun’s surface as through each square foot of the earth’s surface. 

In presence of the beneficent, if prodigal, expenditure of the 
sun’s heat, we are tempted to ask a question which has the most 
vital interest for the earth and its inhabitants. We live from 
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hour to hour by the sun^s splendid generosity ; and, therefore, ifc is 
important for us to know what security we possess for the con- 
tinuance of his favours. When we witness the terrific expenditure 
of the sun^s heat each* hour, we are compelled to ask whether the 
sun may not be exhausting its resources ; and if so, what are 
the prospects of the future ? This question we can partly answer. 
The whole subject is indeed of surpassing interest, and redolent 
with the spirit of modern scientific thought. 

Our first attempt to examine this question must lie in an appeal 
to the facts which are attainable. We want to know whether the 
sun is showing any symptoms of decay. Are the days as warm 
and as bright now as they were last year, ten years ago, one 
hundred years ago ? We can find no evi^fnee of any change since 
the beginning of authentic records. If the sun^s heat had 
perceptibly changed within the last two thousand years, we should 
expect to find corresponding changes in the distribution of plants 
and of animals ; but no such changes have been detected. There is 
no reason to think that the climate of ancient Greece or of ancient 
Rome was ap2)reciab]y different from the climates of the Greece 
and the Rome that we know at this day. The vine and the olive 
grow now where they grew two thousand years ago. 

We must not, however, lay too much stress on this argument; 
for the effects of slight changes in the sun^s heat may have 
been neutralised by corresponding adaptations in the pliable 
organisms of cultivated plants. All we can certainly conclude 
is that no marked change has taken place in the heat of the 
sun during historical time. But when we come to look back 
into vastly earlier ages, we find the most copious evidence that 
the earth has undergone great changes in climate. Geological 
records can on this question hardly be misinterpreted. Yet it 
is curious to note that these changes are hardly such as could 
arise from the gradual exhaustion of the sun^s radiation. No 
doubt, in very early times we have evidence that the earth^s 
climate must have been much warmer than at present. We had 
the great carboniferous epoch, when the temperature must almost 
have been tropical in Arctic latitudes. Yet it is hardly possible 
a a 
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to cite this as evidence that the sun was then much more power- 
ful; for we are immediately reminded of the glacial epoch, 
when our temperate zones were encased in sheets of solid ice, as 
Northern Greenland is at present. If we suppose the sun to have 
been hotter than it is at present to account for the vegetation which 
produced coal, then we ought to assume the sun to be colder than 
it is now to account for the glacial epoch. It is not reasonable 
to attribute such phenomena to such oscillations in the radiation 
from the sun. The glacial epochs prove that we cannot appeal to 
geology in aid of the doctrine that a secular cooling of the sun is 
now in progress. The geological variations of climate may have 
been caused by changes in the earth itself, by changes in the posi- 
tion of its axis, by changes in its actual orbit ; but however they 
have been caused, they hardly tell us much with regard to the past 
history of our sun. 

The heat of the sun has lasted for countless ages ; yet we cannot 
credit the sun with the power of actually creating heat. We must 
apply even to the majestic mass of the sun the same laws which we 
have found by our experiments on the earth. We must ask, whence 
comes the heat sufficient to supply this tremendous outgoing ? Let 
us briefly recount the various suppositions that have been made. 

Place two red-hot spheres of iron side by side, a large one and 
a small one. They have been taken from the same fire ; they were 
both equally hot ; they are both cooling, but the small sphere cools 
more rapidly. It speedily becomes dark, while the large sphere is 
still glowing, and would continue to do so for some minutes. The 
larger the sphere, the longer it will take to cool ; and hence it has 
been supposed that a mighty sphere of the prodigious dimensions 
of our sun would, if once heated, cool gradually, but the dura- 
tion of the cooling would be so long, that for thousands and for 
millions of years it could continue to be a source of light and heat 
to the revolving system of planets. This suggestion will not bear 
the test of arithmetic. If the sun had no source of heat beyond 
that indicated by its high temperature, we can show that radiation 
would cool the sun a few degrees every year. Two thousand 
years would then witness a very great decrease in the sun^s heat. 
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We are certain that no such decrease can have taken place. The 
soiree of the sun^s radiation cannot be found in the mere cooling 
of an incandescent mass. 

Can the fires in the sun be maintained by combustion, analogous 
to that which goes on in our furnaces ? Here we would seem to 
have a source of gigantic heat ; but arithmetic also disposes of this 
supposition. We know that if the sun were made of even solid coal 
itself, and if that coal were burning in pure oxygen, the heat that 
could be produced would only suffice for 6,000 years. If the sun 
which shone upon the builders of the great Pyramid had been solid 
coal from surface to centre, it must hy this time have been in great 
part burned away in the attempt to maintain its present rate of 
expenditure. We are thus forced to looli to other sources for the 
supply of the sun^s heat, since neither the heat of incandescence 
nor the heat of combustion will suffice. 

There is probably — indeed, we may say ceiiainly — one external 
source from which the heat of the sun is recruited. It will be 
necessary for us to consider this source with some care, though I 
think we shall find it to be merely an auxiliary of comparatively 
trifling moment. According to this view, the solar heat receives 
occasional accessions from the fall upon the sun’s surface of masses 
of meteoric matter. There can be hardly a doubt that such masses 
do fall upon the sun ; there is certainly no doubt that if they do, 
the sun must gain some heat thereby. We have experience on the 
earth of a very interesting kind, which illustrates the development 
of heat by meteoric matter. There lies a world of philosophy in a 
shooting star. Some of these myriad objects rush into our atmo- 
sphere and are lost ; others, no doubt, rush into the sun, with the 
same result. We also admit that the descent of a shooting star into 
the atmosphere of the sun must be attended with a flash of light 
and of heat. The heat acquired by the earth from the flashing of 
shooting stars through our air is quite insensible. It has been 
supposed, however, that the heat accruing to the sun from the 
same cause may be quite sensible — nay, it has been even supposed 
that the sun may be re-invigorated from this source. 

Here, again, we must apply the cold principles of weights and 
0 0 ^ 
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measures to estimate the plausibility of this suggestion. We first 
calculate the actual weight of meteoric indraught to the sun wljfich 
would be adequate to sustain the fires of the sun at their present 
vigour. The mass of matter that would be required is so enormous 
that we cannot usefully express it by imperial weights ; we must deal 
with masses of imposing magnitude. It fortunately happens tliat 
the weight of our moon is a convenient unit. Conceive that our 
moon — a huge globe, 2,000 miles in diameter — were crushed into a 
myriad of fragments, and that these fragments were allowed to 
rain in on the sun ; there can be no doubt that this tremendous 
meteoric shower would contribute to the sun rather more heat than 
would be required to supply his radiation for a whole year. If we 
take our earth itself, conceive it comminuted into dust, and allow 
that dust to fall on the sun as a mighty shower, each frag- 
ment would instantly give out a quantity of heat, and the whole 
would add to the sun a supply of heat adequate to sustain the 
present rate of radiation for nearly one hundred years. The mighty 
mass of Jupiter treated in the same way would generate a meteoric 
display greater in the ratio in which the mass of Jupiter exceeds 
the mass of the earth. Were Jupiter 1o fall into the sun, enough 
heat would be thereby produced to scorch the whole solar system ; 
while all the planets together would be capable of producing 
heat which, if properly economised, would supply the radiation 
of the sun for 45,000 years. 

Here, then, is certainly a plausible source for the supply of 
the sun^s heat; but it must be remembered that though the 
moon could supply one yearns heat, and Jupiter 30,000 years^ 
heat, yet the practical question is not whether the solar system 
could supply the sun^s heat, but whether it does. Is it likely 
that meteors equal in mass to the moon fall into the sun every 
year? This is the real question, and I think we are bound to 
reply to it in the negative. It can be shown that the quantity 
of meteors which could be caught by the sun in any one year 
can be only an excessively minute fraction of the total amount. 
If, therefore, a moon-weight of meteors were caught every year, 
there must be an incredible mass of meteoric matter roaming at 
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large through the system. There must be so many meteors that 
tl^e earth would be incessantly pelted with them, and heated to 
such a degree as to be rendered uninhabitable. There are also other 
reasons which preclude the supposition that a stupendous quantity 
of meteoric matter exists in the vicinity of the sun. Such matter 
would produce an appreciable efEect on the movement of the planet 
Mercury. There are, no doubt, some irregularities in the move- 
ments of Mercury not yet fully explained, but these irregularities 
are very much less than would be the case if meteoric matter 
existed in quantity adequate to the sustentation of the sun. 
Astronomers, then, believe that though meteors may be a rate in 
aid of the sun^s current expenditure, yet that the greater portion of 
that expenditure must be defrayed fromipther resources. 

It is one of the achievements of modern science to have effected 
the solution of the problem — to have shown how it is that, not- 
withstanding the stupendous radiation, the sun still maintains 
its temperature. The question is not free from difficulty in its 
exposition, but the matter is one of such very great importance that 
we are compelled to make the attempt. 

Let us imagine a vast globe of heated gas in space. This is 
not an entirely gratuitous supposition, inasmuch as there are globes 
apparently of this character ; they have been already alluded to as 
planetary nebulae. This globe will radiate heat, and we shall 
suppose that it emits more heat than it receives from the radia- 
tion of other bodies. The globe will accordingly lose heat, or what 
is equivalent thereto, but it will be incorrect to assume that the 
globe will necessarily fall in temperature. That the contrary is, 
indeed, the case is a result almost paradoxical at the first glance ; 
but yet it can be readily shown to be a necessary consequence of 
the laws of heat and of gases. 

Let us fix our attention on a portion of the gas lying on the 
surface of the globe. This is, of course, attracted by all the 
rest of the globe, and thus tends in towards the centre of 
the globe. If equilibrium subsists, this tendency must be neu- 
tralised by the pressure of the gas beneath; so that the greater 
the gravitation, the greater is the pressure. When the globe 
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of gas loses heat by radiation^ let us suppose that it grows colder 
— that its temperature accordingly falls ; then, since the pressij^re 
of a gas decreases when the temperature falls, the pressure 
beneath the superficial layer of the gas will decrease, while the 
gravitation is unaltered. The consequence will inevitably be that 
the gravitation will now conquer the pressure, and the globe of 
gas will accordingly contract. There is, however, another way 
in which we can look at the matter. We know that heat is 
equivalent to energy, so that when the globe radiates forth heat, 
it must expend energy. A part of the energy of the globe will be 
that due to its temperature ; but another, and in some respects a 
more important, part is that due to the separation of its particles. 
If we allow the particles tQ come closer together, we shall diminish 
the energy due to separation, and the energy thus set free can take 
the form of heat. But this drawing in of the particles necessarily 
involves a shrinking of the globe ; and thus we find that whatever 
way the matter be viewed, the radiation of heat from the globe 
must be attended with contraction. 

And now for the remarkable consequence, which seems to have 
a very important application in Astronomy. As the globe contracts, 
a part of its energy of separation is changed into heat ; that heat is 
partly radiated away, but it is not radiated away as rapidly as it is 
produced by the contraction. The consequence is, that although 
the globe is really losing heat and really contracting, yet that its 
temperature is actually rising. A simple case will suflfice to demon- 
strate this result, paradoxical as it may at first seem. Let us 
suppose that by contraction of the sphere it had diminished to one- 
half its diameter ; and let us fix our attention on a cubic inch of 
the gaseous matter in any point of the mass. After the contraction 
had taken place each edge of the cube would be reduced to half an 
inch, and the volume would therefore be reduced to one-eighth part 
of its original amount. The law of gases tells us that if the tem- 
perature be unaltered the pressure varies inversely as the volume, 
and consequently the internal pressure in the cube will be increased 
eight-fold. As, however, the distance between every two particles 
is reduced to one-half, it will follow that the gravitation between 
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every two particles is increased four-fold, and as the area is also 
reduced to one-fourth it will follow that the pressure inside the 
reduced cube is increased sixteen-fold ; but we have already seen 
that with a constant temperature it only increases eight-fold, and 
hence the temperature cannot be constant but must rise with the 
contraction. 

We thus have the somewhat astonishing result that a gaseous 
globe in space radiating heat, and thereby growing smaller, is all 
the time actually increasing in temperature. But, it may be said, 
surely this cannot go on for ever. Are we to suppose that the 
gaseous mass will go on contracting and contracting with a tem- 
perature ever fiercer and fiercer, and actually radiating out more 
and more heat the more it loses ? whe^p lies the limit to such a 
prospect ? As the body contracts, its density must increase, until 
it either becomes a liquid, or a solid, or, at any rate, until it 
ceases to obey the laws of a purely gaseous body which we have 
supposed. Once these laws cease to be observed, the argument dis- 
appears j the loss of heat may then really be attended with a loss 
of temperature, until, in the course of time, the body has sunk to 
the temperature of space itself. 

It is not pretended that this reasoning can be applied in all its 
completeness to the present state of the sun. The sun^s density is 
now so great that the laws of gases cannot be there strictly fol- 
lowed. There is, however, good reason to believe that the sun was 
once more gaseous than at present; possibly at one time he may 
have been quite gaseous enough to admit of this reasoning in all 
its fulness. At present the sun appears to be in some intermediate 
stage of its progress from the gaseous condition to the solid condi- 
tion. We cannot, therefore, say that the temperature of the sun is 
now increasing in correspondence with the process of contraction. 
This may be true or it may not be true; we have no means of 
deciding the point. We may, however, feel certain that the sun 
is still sufiiciently gaseous to experience in some degree the rise 
of temperature associated with the contraction. That rise in tem- 
perature may be partly or wholly obscured by the fall in tempera- 
ture, which would be the more obvious consequence of the radiation 
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of heat from the partially solid body. It will, however, be mani- 
fest that the cooling of the sun may be enormously protracted if 
the fall of temperature from the one cause be nearly compensa&d 
by the rise of temperature from the other. It can hardly be 
doubted that in this we find the real explanation of the fact, that 
we have no historical evidence of any appreciable alteration in the 
radiation of heat from the sun. 

This question is one of such interest that it may be worth 
while to look at it from a slightly different point of view. The 
sun contains a certain store of energy, part of which is con- 
tinually disappearing in the form of radiant heat. The energy 
remaining in the sun is partly transformed in character; some 
of it is transformed into^ heat, which goes wholly or partly to 
supply the loss by radiation. The total energy of the sun must, 
however, be decreasing; and hence it would seem the sun must at 
some time or other have its energy exhausted, and cease to be a 
source of light and of heat. It is true that the rate at which the 
sun contracts is very slow. We are, indeed, not able to measure 
with certainty the decrease in the sun^s bulk. It is a quantity so 
minute, that the contraction since the birth of accurate astronomy 
is not large enough to be perceptible in our telescopes. It is, 
however, possible to compute what the contraction of the siva's 
bulk must be, on the supposition that the energy lost by that 
contraction just suffices to supply the daily radiation of heat. The 
change is very small when we consider the present size of the sun. 
At the present time the sun^s diameter is about 800,000 miles. If 
each year this diameter decreases by about 220 feet, suflBcient 
energy will be yielded to account for the entire radiation. This 
gradual decrease is always in progress. 

These considerations are of considerable interest when we apply 
them retrospectively. If it be true that the sun is at this moment 
shrinking, then in past times his globe must have been greater 
than it is at present. Assuming the figures already given, it 
follows that one hundred years ago the diameter of the sun must 
have been four miles greater than it is now; one thousand years 
ago the diameter was forty miles greater ; ten thousand years ago 
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th<5 diameter of the sun was four hundred miles greater than it is 
to-day. When man first trod this earth it would seem that the 
sun must have been many hundreds, perhaps many thousands, of 
miles greater than it is at this time. 

We must not, however, over-estimate the significance of this 
statement. The diameter of the sun is so great, that a diminution 
of 10,000 miles would be but little more than the hundredth part 
of its diameter. If it were suddenly to shrink to the extent of 
10,000 miles, the change would not be appreciable to ordinary ob- 
servation, though a much smaller change would not elude delicate 
astronomical measurement. It does not necessarily follow that the 
climates on our earth in these early times must have been very 
different from those which we find at tl^s day, for the question of 
climate depends upon other matters besides sunbeams. 

Yet we need not abruptly stop our retrospect at any epoch, 
however remote. We may go back earlier and earlier, through the 
long ages which geologists claim for the deposition of the stratified 
rocks ; and back again still further, to those very earliest epochs 
when life began to dawn on the earth. Still we can find no reason 
to suppose that the law of the sun^s decreasing heat is not main- 
tained; and thus we would seem bound by our present know- 
ledge to suppose, that the sun grows larger and larger the further 
our retrospect extends. We cannot assume that the rate of that 
growth is always the same. No such assumi)tion is required ; it is 
sufficient for our purpose that we find the sun growing larger and 
larger the further we i)oer back into the remote abyss of time past. 
If the present order of things in our universe has lasted long 
enough, then it would seem that there was a time when the sun 
must have been twice as large as it is at present; it must once 
have been ten times as large. How long ago that was no one 
can venture to say. But we cannot stop at the stage when the sun 
was even ten times as large as it is at present ; the arguments will 
still apply in earlier ages. We see the sun swelling and swell- 
ing, with a corresponding decrease in its density, until at length 
we find, instead of our sun as wc know it, a mighty nebula filling 
a gigantic region of space. 
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Such is, in fact, the doctrine of the origin of our system which 
has been advanced in that celebrated speculation known as ^the 
nebular theory. Nor can it be ever more than a speculation ; it 
cannot be established by observation, nor can it be proved by cal- 
culation. It is merely a conjecture, more or less plausible, but 
perhaps in some degree necessarily true, if our present laws of heat, 
as we understand them, admit of the extreme application here 
required, and if also the present order of things has reigned for 
sufiicient time without the intervention of any influence at present 
unknown to us. This nebular theory is not confined to the history 
of our sun. Precisely similar reasoning may be extended to the 
individual planets : the farther we look back, the hotter and the 
hotter does the whole system become. It has been thought that 
if we could look far enough back, we should see the earth too hot 
for life ; back further still, we should find the earth and all the 
planets red-hot; and back further still, to an incredibly remote 
epoch, when the planets would be heated just as much as our sun 
is now. In a still earlier stage the whole solar system is thought 
to have been one vast mass of glowing gas, from which the pre- 
sent forms of the sun, with the planets and their satellites, have been 
gradually solved. We cannot be sure that the course of events 
has been wliat is here indicated, but there are very sufficient 
grounds for thinking that this doctrine substantially represents 
what has actually occurred. 

Many of the features in the solar system harmonise with the 
supposition that the origin of the system has been that suggested 
by the nebular theory. We have already had occasion in an 
earlier chapter to allude to the fact that all the planets perform 
their revolutions around the sun in the same direction. It is also 
to be observed that the rotation of the planets on their axes, as 
well as the movements of the satellites around their primaries, all 
follow the same law, with one slight exception in the case of the 
Uranian system. A coincidence so remarkable naturally suggests 
the necessity of some physical explanation. Such an explanation is 
offered by the nebular theory. Suppose that countless ages ago a 
mighty nebula was slowly rotating and slowly contracting. In the 
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process of contraction, portions of the condensed matter of the 
nej^ula would be left behind. These portions would still revolve 
around the central mass, and each portion would rotate on its axis 
in the same direction. As the process of contraction proceeded, it 
would follow from dynamical principles that the velocity of rotation 
would increase ; and thus at length these portions would consolidate 
into planets, while the central mass would gradually contract to 
form the sun. By a similar process on a smaller scale the systems 
of satellites were evolved from the contracting primary. These 
satellites would also revolve in the same direction, and thus the 
characteristic features of the solar system could be accounted for. 

The nebular origin of the solar system receives considerable 
countenance from the study of the sidareal heavens. We have 
already dwelt upon the resemblance between the sun and the stars. 
If, then, our sun has passed through such changes as the nebular 
theory requires, may we not anticipate that similar phenomena 
should be met with in other stars ? If this be so, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the evolution of some of the stars may not have pro- 
gressed so far as has that of the sun, and thus we may be able 
actually to witness stars in the earlier phases of their development. 
Let us see how far the telescope responds to these anticipations. 

The field of view of a large telescope usually discloses a number 
of stars scattered over a black background of sky ; but the black- 
ness of the background is not uniform : the practised eye of the 
skilled observer will detect in some parts of the heavens a faint 
luminosity. This will sometimes be visible over the whole extent 
of the field, or it may even occirpy several fields. Years may pass 
on, and still there is no perceptible change. There can be no 
illusion, and the conclusion is irresistible that the object is a stu- 
pendous mass of faintly luminous glowing gas or vapour. This is 
the simplest type of nebula; it is characterised by extreme faint- 
ness, and seems composed of matter of the utmost tenuity. We 
are, on the other hand, occasionally presented with the beautiful and 
striking phenomenon of a definite and brilliant star surrounded 
by a luminous atmosphere. Between these two extreme types of 
a faint difEused mass on the one hand, and a bright star with a 
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nebula surrounding it on the other, Ilerschel thought that a 
graduated series of various other nebulae could be arranged. We 
thus have a series of links passing by imperceptible gradations 
from the most faintly diffused nebulae on the one side, into stars on 
the other. It was the perception of this which led Sir William 
Ilerschel to his theory of sidereal aggregation. 

The nebulae seemed to Herschel to be vast masses of phos- 
phorescent vapour. This vapour gradually cools down, and ulti- 
mately condenses into a star, or a cluster of stars. When the 
varied forms of nebulae were classified, it almost seemed as if the 
different links in the process could be actually witnessed. In the 
vast faint nebulae the process of condensation had just begun ; in 
the smaller and brightej nebulae the condensation had advanced 
farther ; while in others, the star, or stars, arising from the conden- 
sation had already become visible. 

But, it may be asked, how did Ilerschel know this? what is his 
evidence ? Let us answer this question by an illustration. Go into 
a forest, and look at a noble old oak which has weathered the storm 
for centuries ; have we any doubt that the oak-tree was once a 
young small plant, and that it grew stage by stage until it reached 
maturity? Yet no one has ever followed an oak-tree through its 
various stages, the brief span of life has not been long enough to 
do so. The reason why we believe the oak-tree to have passed 
through all these stages is, because we are familiar with oak-trees 
of every gradation in size, from the seedling up to the noble 
veteran. Having seen this gradation in a vast multitude of trees, 
we are convinced that each individual has passed through all these 
stages. 

It was by a similar train of reasoning that Herschel was led to 
adopt the view of the origin of the stars which we have endeavoured 
to describe. The astronomers life is not long enough, the life of 
the human race might not be long enough, to watch the process by 
which the nebula condenses down so as to form a solid body. But 
by looking at one nebula after another, the astronomer thinks he is 
able to detect the various stages which connect the nebula in its 
original form with the final form. He is thus led to believe that 
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each of the nebulse passes^ in the course of ages, through these 
stages. And thus Herschel adopted the opinion that stars — some^ 
many, or all — have each originated from what was once a glowing 
nebula. 

Such a speculation may captivate the imagination, but it must 
be carefully distinguished from the trutlis of astronomy, properly so 
called. Remote posterity may perhaps obtain evidence on the sub- 
ject which to us is inaccessible : our knowledge of nebulte is too 
recent. There has not yet been time enough to have seen any 
appreciable changes : for the study of nebulcB can only be said to 
date from Messier's Catalogue in 1771. 

Since Herschers time, no doubt, many careful drawings and 
observations of the nebulae have beei^ obtained; but still the 
interval has been much too short, and the earlier observations are 
too imperfect, to enable any changes in the nebulse to be investi- 
gated with sufficient accuracy. If the human race lasts for very 
many centuries, and if our present observations are preserved during 
that time for comparison, then Ilerschel's theory may perhaps be 
satisfactorily tested. 
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Mathematical Astrottomy— -^ocapitulation of the Facts of the Earlier Eesearchea— 
Another great Step has been taken— Lagrange’s Theories, how far they are 
really True— The Solar System not Made of Rigid Bodies— Kepler’s Laws 
True to Observation, but not Absolutely True when the Bodies are not Rigid— 
Tho Errors of Observation— Growth of certain Small Quantities— Periodical 
Phenomena— Some Astronomical Phenomena are not Periodic— The Tides— 
How the Tides were Observed— Discovery of the Connection between the Tides 
and the Moon— Solar and lAnar Tides— Work done by the Tides— Whence do 
the Tides obtain tho Power to do the Work— Tides are Increasing the Length 
of the Day— Limit to the Shortness of the Day— Early History of the Earth- 
Moon System— Unstable Equilibrium— Ratio of the Month to the Day— The 
Future Course of the System— Equality of the Month and tho Day— The 
Future Critical Epoch— The Constant Face of the Moon accounted for- The 
other Side of tho Moon— The Satellites of Mars— Their Remarkable Motions- 
Have the Tides Possessed Influence in Moulding tho Solar System generally P 
—Moment of Momentum— Tides have had little or no appreciable Effect on 
tho Orbit of Jupiter— Conclusion, 

At various points of our progress through this volume it has been 
necessary to detail the methods of research which have conducted 
astronomers to those discoveries by which astronomy has been 
developed into a branch of science. We have explained how the 
telescope has been employed to scrutinize the heavenly bodies, to 
survey their positions, to weigh -and to measure, and to enable the 
artist to draw the features by which they are chaiucterised. We 
have also indicated how another whole class of discoveries has 
arisen in a different manner. We have shown how observations 
afford to the mathematician the basis on which his calculations can be 
rested ; we have shown how he can discover truths of the most wide- 
spreading generality— truths which seem to have no bounds, either 
in time or in space. We have even shown how tho mathematician 

♦ The theory of Tidal Evolution sketdied ia this chapter is mainly due to the 
rosearchee of Profeseor G. H. Darwin, F.R.S. 
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at his desk has felt the unknown planet, and guided the telescope 
of the astronomer to the point of the heavens in which it lay. We 
have in this chapter to unfold another most remarkable modern 
development of astronomical research, which has enabled us in 
some degree to explore the recesses of nature in departments 
entirely closed to every other method of inquiry. These modern 
researches are entirely based on mathematics ; they have, in fact, 
quite anticipated observation. 

To appreciate the importance of these modem researches, it will 
be well to recall clearly the standpoint which the problems of 
gravitational astronomy occupied before the new departure was 
undertaken. We may illustrate the point most simply by taking 
an example from our solar system. Let us recapitulate briefly the 
history of our knowledge of the motions of the planets around 
the sun. The steps of that history are fourfold. We have first 
the establishment of the Copemican theory, which demonstrated 
that the planets revolve around the sun. The next great epoeh is 
marked by Kepler^s famous discovery, that the orbit of each planet 
was an ellipse, with the sun in the focus. The third epoch is that of 
the Newtonian discovery of gravitation, by which the motion of each 
planet in an ellipse was shown to be a consequence of the law of uni- 
versal gravitation. Another step brings us to the labours of the great 
French mathematicians at the close of the last century. By these 
researches it seemed that the theory of gravitation was well-nigh 
completed. It was shown that though the planets mutually dis- 
turbed each other, the effect of these disturbances must be always 
small. The eccentricity of the ellipse which each planet was 
describing was shown not to be constant; it was found that that 
eccentricity was for ever changing — now waxing, now waning — 
but always confined between very narrow limits. It was shown 
that the orbits of the planets were inclined to each other at angles 
which were always changing ; but these changes are merely oscil- 
lations, for the angles constantly fluctuate about a mean value, from 
which they never depart to any considerable distance. All these 
movements are periodic, like the motion of the planet itself ; and 
after oscillating through small limits for a majestic period of 
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innumerable years, the sj’stem would regain almost ‘its original 
position, again to start on a series of oscillations which will last 
for untold ages. 

These sublime discoveries were regarded as the crowning 
triumph of gravitational astronomy. The investigations which led 
to them originated in consequence of the attention of mathema- 
ticians being called to apparent irregularities in the motion of the 
heavenly bodies which demanded explanation. Observation was 
thus always in advance of theory; but when, at length, the theory 
had overtaken the results of observation — when, indeed, in some cases 
(as in the discovery of Neptune), theory had actually outstripped 
observation — ^it was naturally supposed that the theoiy was perfect. 
No doubt, here and there a small difficulty remained unexplained ; 
the moon would not come up to the meridian within a second of 
the right time, a planet would be slightly out of its calculated 
place, or a satellite not be eclipsed at the expected moment. Men 
thought — and often truly thought — ^that these were merely minute 
imperfections, which closer examination would remove ; and thus 
they concluded that gravitational astronomy was fundamentally 
perfect, and that the trifling discrepancies remaining would be 
ultimately cleared away. 

Dazzled by these brilliant discoveries, theoretical astronomers 
had done but little for many years. They dwelt with admiration 
on the great classical achievements, and endeavoured here and 
there to patch up the small flaws and still outstanding difficulties 
of the theory. At length, however, theoretical astronomers have 
been aroused, and have taken another great stride. It is, in- 
deed, curious to note what has been the origin of these modern 
researches. The energies of a Laplace were called forth to explain 
the long irregularities of Jupiter and Saturn; the genius of an 
Adams or a Le Verrier was evoked by the unexplained perturbations 
of Uranus. In such cases theoretical labours have arisen, in the hope 
of reconciling the discrepancies between theory and observation. 
The motives which have excited this new outburst of discovery have 
been wholly difEerent. There is now no notorious discrepancy or 
irregularity, to remain a reproach to astronomy until it is accounted 
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for ; the theory to which we wish now to draw attention is entirely, 
or ^most entirely, in advance of astronomical observation. 

That the great discoveries of Lagrange on the stability of the 
planetary system are correct, is in one sense strictly true. No one 
has ever ventured to impeaich the mathematics of Lagrange. Given 
the planetary system in the form which Lagrange assumed, and the 
stability of that system is assured for all time. There is, however, 
one assumption which Lagrange makes, and on which his whole 
theory was founded : his assumption is that the planets are rigid 
bodies. 

No doubt our earth seems a rigid body. What can be more 
solid and unyielding tlian the mass of rocks and metals which form 
the earth, so far as it is accessible to us 4 In the wide realms of 
space the earth is but as a particle ; it surely was a natural and a 
legitimate assumption to suppose that that particle was a rigid 
body. If the earth were absolutely rigid — if every particle of the 
earth were absolutely at a fixed distance from eveiy other particle 
— if under no stress of forces, and under no conceivable circum- 
stance, the earth could experience even the minutest change of 
form — if the same could be said of the sun and of all the other 
jdanets — then Lagrange^s prediction of the eternal duration of our 
system must be fulfilled. 

But what are the facts of the case ? Is the earth really rigid ? 
We know from experiment that a rigid body in the mathematical 
sense of the word does not exist. Rocks are not rigid ; steel is not 
rigid; even a diamond is not perfectly rigid. The whole earth is 
far from being rigid even on the surface, while the interior is still, 
perhaps, more or less fluid. The earth cannot be called a rigid 
body ; still less can the larger bodies of our system be called rigid. 
Jupiter and Saturn are perhaps hardly even what could be called 
solid bodies. The solar system of Lagrange consisted of a rigid 
sun and a number of minute rigid planets ; the actual solar system 
consists of a sun which is in no sense rigid, and planets which are 
only partially so. 

The question then arises as to whether the discoveries of the 
great mathematicians of the last century will apply, not only to the 
H H 
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ideal solar system which they conceived, but to the actual solar 
system in which our lot has been cast. There can be no doubt ^that 
these discoveries are approximately true : they are, indeed, so near 
the absolute truth, that observation has not yet satisfactorily shown 
any departure from them. 

But in the present state of science we can no longer overlook 
the important questions which arise when we deal with bodies not 
rigid, in the mathematical sense of the word. Let us, for instance, 
take the simplest of the laws to which we have referred, the great 
law of Kepler, which asserts that a planet will revolve for ever in 
an elliptic path of which the sun is one focus. This is seen to be 
verified by actual observation : indeed, it was established by obser- 
vation before any thecAetical explanation of that movement was 
propounded. If, however, we state the matter with a little more 
precision, we shall find that what Newton really demonstrated was, 
that if two rigid particles attract each other by a law of force which 
varies with the inverse square of the distance between the particles, 
then each of the particles will describe an ellipse with the com- 
mon centre of gravity in the focus. The earth is, to some extent, 
rigid, and hence it was natural to suppose that the relative be- 
haviour of the earth and the sun would, to a corresponding 
extent, observe the simple elliptic law of Kepler ; as a matter of 
fact they do observe it with such fidelity, that if we make allow- 
ance for other causes of disturbance, we cannot, by our most 
careful observations, detect the slightest variation in the motion 
of the earth arising from its want of rigidity. 

There is, however, a subtlety in the investigations of mathe- 
matics which, in this instance at all events, immeasurably 
transcends the most delicate observations which our instruments 
enable us to make. The principles of mathematics tell us that 
though Kepler^s laws may be time for bodies which are absolutely 
and mathematically rigid, yet that if the sun or the planets be 
either wholly, or even in their minutest part, devoid of perfect 
rigidity, then Keplerts laws can be no longer true. Do we not 
seem here to be in the presence of a contradiction ? Observation 
tells ns that Kepler^s laws are true in the planetary system; 
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theory tells us that these laws caunot be true in the planetary 
system, because the bodies in that system are not perfectly rigid. 
How is this discrepancy to be removed? or is there really a 
discrepancy at all? There is not. When we say that Kepler^s 
laws have been proved to be true by observation, we must reflect on 
the nature of the proofs which are attainable. We observe the 
places of the planets with the instruments in our observatories; 
these places are measured by the help of our clocks and of the 
graduated circles on the instruments. These observations are no 
doubt wonderfully accurate ; but they do not, they cannot, possess 
absolute accuracy in the mathematical sense of the word. We can, 
for instance, determine the place of a planet with such precision 
that it is certainly not one second of are yrong ; and one second is 
an extremely small quantity. A foot-rule placed at a distance of 
about forty miles subtends an angle of a second, and it is surely 
a delicate achievement to measure the place of a planet, and feel 
confident that no error greater than this can have intruded into 
our result. 

When we compare the results of observation with the calcu- 
lations conducted on the assumption of the truth of Kepler^s laws, 
and when we pronounce on the agreement of the observations with 
the calculations, there is always a reference, more or less explicit, to 
the inevitable errors of the observations. If the calculations and 
observations agree so closely that the differences between the two 
are minute enough to have arisen in the errors inseparable from the 
observations, then we are satisfied with the accordance ; for, in fact, 
no closer agreement is attainable, or even conceivable. Now, the 
influence which the want of rigidity exercises on the fulfilment of 
the laws of Kepler can be estimated by calculation ; it is found, as 
might be expected, to be extremely small ; so small, in fact, as to be 
contained within that slender margin of error by which observations 
are liable to be affected. We are thus not able to discriminate by 
actual measurement the effects due to the absence of rigidity ; they 
are inextricably hid among the errors of observation. 

The great law of universal gravitation has been recently applied 
to astronomical discovery in the direction we have indicated. By 
B. H Z 
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its means we are enabled to peer back into the abyss of past time, 
and trace to some extent the changes which our system has under- 
gone. Let us attempt to render some account of these memorable 
researches. 

At the spring of the year the advent of the birds which visit 
us yearly, the bursting of the trees into leaf, and the giudual 
opening of the flowers, bring before us in a most pleasing manner 
the principle of periodicity, which is of such prevalence in nature. 
The astronomical phenomena which are most familiar to us are, 
indeed, all jjeriodic. We have the rising and setting of the sun, 
we have the changes of the moon, we have the changes of the 
seasons, as very simple instances ; but there are many other 
periodical i)henomena i^/ith which astronomers are acquainted. 
Take, for instance, that great cycle which is accomplished in the 
precession of the equinoxes. The pole describes a majestic circle 
in the heavens in a period of about 26,000 years ; but even this 
long period seems brief when compared with some other periodic 
phenomena. There is a stupendous period in our system when the 
planets, having gone through all their mutual perturbations, com- 
mence a new cycle. All periodic phenomena have one great feature 
in common : at the close of a cycle the condition of the system is 
the same as it was at the commencement. For our present purpose 
phenomena of this kind are immaterial : they are not the source of 
the mighty changes now to occupy our attention. 

There are some astronomical phenomena in progress which are 
not periodic : they do not increase, and then decrease, with the 
rhythm of the more obvious phenomena. It behoves us to look 
very closely into any phenomena of this character : for they are the 
real architects of the universe. 

There are two elements in determining the effect which such a 
cause can produce. One of those elements is the eflSciency of the 
cause itself ; the other element is the time during which that cause 
has acted. The latter factor is capable of indefinite increase. Even 
if the cause be extremely small, yet if the time during which that 
cause has acted be extremely great, the result attained may possess 
stupendous dimensions. We propose to illustrate one of these 
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constantly acting influences, winch has had some share in moulding 
our ^olar system generally, and has specially had a paramount share 
in the development of our earth and our moon. 

The argument on which we are to base our researches is really 
founded on a very familiar phenomenon. There is no one who has 
ever visited the sea-side, who is not familiar with that rise and 
fall of the sea which we call the tide. Twice every twenty-four 
hours the sea advances on the beach to produce high tide; twice 
every day the sea again retreats to produce low tide. These tides 
are not merely confined to the coasts; they penetrate for miles 
up the courses of rivers ; they periodically inundate great estuaries. 
In a maritime country the tides are of the most profound practical 
importance : they also possess a significance of a far less obvious 
character, which it is our object now to inve>tigate. 

Those daily pulses of the ocean have long ceased to be a 
mystery. It was in the earliest times perceived that there was 
a connection between the tides and the moon. Ancient writers, 
such as Pliny and Aristotle, have referred to the alliance be- 
tween the times of high water and the age of the moon, I 
think we sometimes do not give the ancient astronomers as much 
credit as their shrewdness really entitles them to. We have all 
read — we have all been taught — that the moon and the tides are 
connected together; but how many of us are in a position to say 
that we have actually noticed that connection by direct personal 
observation ? The first man who really studied this matter, with 
sufficient attention to convince himself and to convince others 
of its reality, was a great philosopher. We know not his name, 
we know not his nation, we know not the age in which he lived ; 
but our admiration of his discovery must be increased by the 
reflection that he had not the theory of gravitation to guide him. 
A philosopher of the present day who had never seen the sea could 
still predict the necessity of tides as a consequence of the law of 
universal gravitation; but the primitive astronomer, who knew not 
of the invisible bond by which all bodies in the universe are drawn 
together, made a splendid — indeed, a typical — inductive discovery, 
when he ascertained the relation between the moon and the tides. 
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We can surmise that this discovery, in all probability, first 
arose from the observation of experienced navigators. all 
matters of entering port or of leaving port, the state of the 
tide is of the utmost concern to the sailor. Even in the open 
sea he has sometimes to shape his course in accordance with the 
currents produced by the tides ; or, in guiding his course by taking 
soundings, he has always to bear in mind that the depth varies with 
the tide. All matters relating to the tide would thus come under 
his daily observation. His daily work, the success of his occupation, 
the security of his life, depend often on the tides ; and hence he 
would be solicitous to learn from his observation all that would be 
useful to him in the future. To the coasting sailor the question of 
the day is the time of high water. That time varies from day to 
day j it is an hour or more later to-morrow than to-day, and there 
is no very simple rule which can be enunciated. The sailor would 
therefore welcome gladly any rule which would guide him in a 
matter of such importance. We can make a conjecture as to the 
maimer in which such a rule was first discovered. Let us suppose 
that a sailor at Calais, for example, is making for harbour. He 
has a beautiful night — the moon is full ; it guides him on his way ; 
he gets safely into harbour; and the next morning he finds the 
tide high between 11 and 12.* He often repeats the same voyage, 
but he finds sometimes a low and inconvenient tide in the morning. 
At length, however, it occurs to him that wAe9i he has a moonlight 
night he has a high tide at 11. This occurs once or twice ; he 
thinks it is but a chance coincidence. It occurs again and again. 
At length he finds it always occurs. He tells the rule to other 
sailors ; they try it too. It is invariably found that when the 
moon is full, the high tide always recurs at the same hour at the 
same place. The connection between the moon and the tide is thus 
established, and the intelligent sailor will naturally compare other 
phases of the moon with the times of high water. He finds, for 
example, that the moon at the first quarter always gives high 
water at the same hour of the day ; and finally he obtains a practical 

* The hour varies -with the locality: it would he 11.49 at Calais; at liver- 
pool, 11.23 : at Swansea Bay, 5.56, &o. 
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rule, by which, from the state of the moon, he can at once tell 
the time when the tide will be high at the port where his occu- 
paffon lies. A diligent observer will trace a still further con- 
nection between the moon and the tides : he will observe that some 
high tides rise higher than others, that some low tides fall lower 
than others. This is a matter of great practical importance. Wlien 
a dangerous bar has to be crossed, the sailor will feel much 
additional security in knowing that he is carried over it on the top 
of a spring tide ; or if he has to contend against tidal currents, 
which in some places have enormous force, he will naturally prefer 
for his voyage the neap tides, in which the strength of these 
currents is less than usual. The spring tides and the neap tides 
will become familiar to him, and he will perceive that the spring 
tides occur when the moon is full or new — or, at all events, that 
the spring tides are within a certain constant number of days of 
the full or new moon. It was, no doubt, by reasoning such as this, 
that in primitive times the connection between the moon and the 
tides came to be perceived. 

It was not, however, until the great discoveiy of Newton had 
disclosed the law of universal gravitation that it became possible to 
give a physical explanation of the tides. It was then seen how the 
moon attracts the whole earth and every particle of the earth. It 
was seen how the fluid particles which form the oceans on the 
earth, were enabled to obey the attraction in a way that the solid 
parts could not. When the moon is overhead it draws the water 
up, as it were, into a heap underneath, and thus gives rise to the 
high tide. The water on the opposite side of the earth is also 
affected in a way that might not be at first anticipated. The moon 
attracts the solid body of tlie earth with greater intensity than it 
attracts the water at the other side, which lies more distant from it. 
The earth is thus drawn away from the water, which accordingly 
exhibits a high tide as well on the side of the earth away from 
the moon as on that towards the moon. The low tides occupy the 
intermediate positions. 

The sun also excites tides on the earth, but owing to the 
great distance of the sun, the difference of its attraction on, the 
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sea and on the solid interior of the earth is not so appreciable. The 
solar tides are thus much less than the lunar tides. When the two 
conspire, they cause a spring tide ; when the solar and lunar ti^es 
are opposed, we have the neap tide. 

There are, however, a multitude of circumstances to be taken 
into account when we attempt to apply this general reasoning to 
the conditions of a particular case. Owing to local peculiarities 
the tides vary enormously at the different parts of the coast. In 
a confined area like the Mediterranean Sea, the tides have only a 
comparatively small range, varying at different places from one 
foot to a few feet. In mid-ocean also the tidal rise and fall is 
not large, amounting, for instance, to a range of three feet at 
St. Helena. Near the great continental masses the tides become 
very much modified by the coasts. We find at London a tide of 
eighteen or nineteen feet ; but the most remarkable tides in the 
British Islands are those in the Bristol Channel, where, at Chep- 
stow or Cardiff, there is a rise and fall during spring tides to the 
height of thirty-seven or thirty-eight feet, and at neap tides to a 
height of twenty-eight or twenty-nine. Those tides are surpassed 
in magnitude at other parts of the world. The greatest of all tides 
are those in the Bay of Fundy, at some parts of which the rise and 
fall at spring tides is not less than fifty feet. 

It will, of course, be obvious that the rising and falling of the 
tide is attended with the formation of currents. Such currents are, 
indeed, well known, and in some of our great rivers they are of the 
utmost consequence. These cuiTcnts of water can, like water- 
streams of any other kind, be made to do useful work. We can, 
for instance, impound the rising water in a reservoir, and as the 
tide falls we can compel the enclosed water to work a water-wheel 
before it returns to the sea. We have, indeed, here a source of 
actual power ; but it is only under very unusual circumstances that 
it would be found economical to use the tides for this purpose. 
The question can be submitted to calculation, and the area of the 
reservoir can be computed which would retain sufficient water to 
work a water-wheel of given horse-power. It can be shown that 
the area of the reservoir necessary to impound watei' enough to 
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produce 100 horse-power would be 40 acres. The whole question is 
^en reduced to the simple one of expense : would the construction 
and the maintenance of this reservoir be more or less costly than 
the erection and the maintenance of a steam-engine of equivalent 
power? I'n most cases it would seem that the latter would be 
by far the cheaper ; at all events^ we do not practically find tidal 
engines in use, so that the power of the tides is now running to 
waste, no less than the power of Niagara itself. The economical 
aspects of the case may, however, be very profoundly altered at 
some remote epoch, when our stores of fuel, now so lavishly 
expended, give appreciable signs of approaching exhaustion. 

The tides are, however, doin// work of one kind or another. A 
tide in a river estuary will sometimes gjour away a bank and carry 
its materials elsewhere. We have here work done and energy con- 
sumed, just as much as if the same task had been accomplished by 
engineers directing the powerful arms of navvies. We know that 
w ork cannot be done, without the consumption of energy in some of 
its forms; whence, then, comes the energy which supplies the power 
of the lides ? At a first glance the answer to this question seems a 
very obvious one. Have we not said that the tides are caused by 
the moon? and must not the energy, therefore, be derived from the 
moon ? This seems obvious enough, but unfortunately, it is not true. 
It is one of those cases by no means infrequent in Dynamics, where 
the truth is widely different from that which seems to be obviously 
the case. An illustration will perhaps make the matter clearer. 
When a rifle is fired, it is the finger of the rifleman that pulls the 
trigger; but are we, then, to say that the energy by which the 
bullet has been driven off has been supplied by the rifleman? 
Obviously not; the energy is, of course, due to the gunpowder, 
and all the rifleman did was to provide the means by which the 
energy stored up in the powder could be liberated. To a certain 
extent we may compare this with the tidal problem; the tides 
raised by the moon are the originating cause whereby a certain 
store of energy is drawn upon and applied to do such work as the 
tides are competent to perform. This store of energy, strange to 
say, does not lie in the moon ; it is in the earth itself. Indeed, it 
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is extremely remarkable that the moon actually gains energy 
from the tides, by itself absorbing some of the store which exists 
in the earth. This is not put forward as an obvious result; in- 
deed, it is very far from being obvious, as it depends upon a refined 
dynamical theorem. 

Let us, however, clearly understand the nature of this mighty 
store of energy from which the tides draw their power, and on 
which even the moon herself makes large and incessant drafts. In 
what sense does the earth possess a store of energy ? Do we not 
know that the earth rotates on its axis once every day? It is 
this rotation which is the source of the energy. Let us compare 
the rotation of the earth with the rotation of the fly-wheel be- 
longing to a steam-engine. The rotation of the fly-wheel is 
really a reservoir, into which the engine pours energy at each 
stroke of the piston. The various ma(»hines in the mill worked 
by the engine merely draw on the store of energy accumulated 
in the fly-wheel. The earth may be likened to a gigantic fly- 
wheel detached from the engine, though still connected with 
the machines in the mill. From its stupendous dimensions 
and from its rapid velocity, that great fly-wheel possesses an 
enormous store of energy, and that energy must be expended 
before the fly-wheel comes to re»t. Hence it is that though the 
tides are caused by the moon, yet the energy they require is 
obtained by simply drawing on the vast supply ready to hand in 
the rotation of the earth. 

There is, however, a distinction of a very fundamental character 
between the earth and the fly-wheel of an engine. As the energy 
is withdrawn from the fly-wheel and consumed by the various 
machines in the mill, it is continually replaced by fresh energy, 
which flows in from the exertions of the steam-engine, and thus 
the velocity of the fly-wheel is maintained. But the earth is the 
fly-wheel without the engine. When the tides draw on the store 
of energy and expend it in doing work, that energy is not replaced. 
The consequence is irresistible : the energy in the rotation of the 
earth must be decreasing. This leads to a consequence of the very 
utmost significance. If the engine be cut ofE from the fly-wheel. 
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then, as every one knows, the massive fly-wheel may still give a few 
^rotations, but it will speedily come to rest. A similar inference 
must be made with regard to the earth ; but its store of energy is 
so enormous, in comparison with the demands which are made 
upon it, that the earth is able to hold out. Ages of countless 
duration must elapse before the energy of the earth^s rotation can 
be completely exhausted by such drafts as the tides are capable of 
making. Nevertheless, it is necessarily true that the energy is 
decreasing; and if it be decreasing, then the speed of the earth^s 
rotation must be surely, if slowly, abating. Now we have arrived 
at a consequence of the tides which admits of being stated in the 
simplest language. If the speed of rotation be abating, then the 
length of the day must be increasing^ and hence we are conducted 
to the following most important statement; that the tides are 
increasing the length of the day. 

To-day is longer than yesterday — to-morrow will be longer than 
to-day. The difference is so small that even in the course of ages 
it can hardly be said to have been distinctly established by obser- 
vation. We do not pretend to say how many centuries have elapsed 
since the day was even one second shorter than it is at present ; 
but centuries are not the units which we employ in tidal evolution. 
A million years ago it is quite probable that the divergence of the 
length of the day from its present value may have been very con- 
siderable. Let us take a profound glance back into the depths of 
times past, and see what the tides have to tell us. If the present 
order of things has lasted, the day must have been shorter and 
shorter the farther we look back into the dim past. The day is 
now twenty-four hours ; it was once twenty hours, once ten hours ; 
it was once six hours. How much farther can we go? Once the 
six hours is past, we begin to approach a limit which must at some 
point bound our retrospect. The shorter the day, the more is the 
earth bulged at the equator ; the more the earth is bulged at the 
equator, the greater is the strain put upon the materials of the 
earth by the centrifugal force of its rotation. If the earth were to 
go too fast, it would be unable to cohere together; it would separate 
into pieces, just as a grindstone driven too rapidly is rent asunder 
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with violence. Here, therefore, we discern in the remote past a 
barrier which stops the present argument. There is a certain^ 
critical velocity which is the greatest that the earth could have 
without risk of rupture, but the exact amount of that velocity is a 
question not very easy to answer. It depends upon the nature of 
the materials of the earth : it depends upon the temperature : it 
depends upon the effect of pressure, and on other details not accu- 
rately known to us. An estimate of the critical velocity has, how- 
ever, been made, and it has been shown that the shortest period of 
rotation which the earth could have, without flying into pieces, is 
about three or four hours. The doctrine of tidal evolution has 
thus conducted us to the conclusion that, at some inconceivably 
remote epoch, the earth was spinning round its axis in a period 
approximating to three or four hours. 

We thus learn that we are indebted to the moon for the 
gradual elongation of the day from its primitive value up to 
twenty-four hours. In obedience to one of the most profound 
laws of nature, the earth has reacted on the moon, and the re- 
action of the earth has taken a tangible form. It has simply 
consisted in gradually driving the moon away from the earth. 
We may observe that this driving away of the moon resembles 
a piece of retaliation on the part of the earth. “You raise tides 
on me,*'^ says the earth, “ and I do not like to be troubled with 
the tides, so I gradually push you away. If you will stop raising 
the tides on me, then I will stop pushing you away, and we can 
revolve round each other uniformly and for ever.^^ The conse- 
quence of the retreat of the moon is sufficiently remarkable. The 
path in which the moon is revolving has at the present time a 
radius of 240,000 miles. This radius must be constantly growing 
larger, in consequence of the tides. Provided with this fact, let us 
now glance back into the past history of the moon. As the moon^s 
distance is increasing when we look forwards, so we find it decreasing 
when we look backwards. The moon must have been nearer the 
earth yesterday than it is to-day: the difference is no doubt 
inappreciable in years, in centuries, or in thousands of years; but 
when we come to millions of years, the moon must have been 
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eignificantly closer than it is at present ; until at length wo find 
that its distance, instead of being 240,000 miles, has dwindled 
down to 40,000, to 20,000, to 10,000 miles. Nor need we stop 
— nor can we stop — until we find the moon actually close to the 
earth^s surface. If the laws of nature have lasted long enough, 
and if there has been no external interference, then it cannot be 
doubted that the moon and the earth were once in immediate 
proximity. It is easy to calculate the time in which the moon 
must have been revolving round the earth. The nearer the moon 
is, the quicker it must revolve ; and at the wondrous epoch, when 
the moon was close to the earth, it must have completed each 
revolution in about three or four liours. 

This has led to one of the mos^ daring speculations that has 
ever been made in astronomy. We cannot refrain from enunciating 
it ; but it must be remembered that it is only a speculation, and to 
be received with corresponding reserve. The speculation is intended 
to answer the question. What brought (he moon into that position, 
close to the surface of the earth ? We will only say that there is 
the gravest reason to believe that the moon was, at some very early 
period, fractured off from the earth when the earth was in a soft or 
plastic condition. 

At the beginning of the history we found the earth and the moon 
close together. AVe found that the rate of rotation of the earth was 
only a few hours instead of twenty-four hours. We found that the 
moon completed its journey round the primitive earth in exactly 
the same time as the primitive earth rotated on its axis, so that the 
two bodies were then constantly face to face. Such a state of 
things formed what a mathematician would describe as a case of 
unstable dynamical equilibrium. It could not last. It may be 
compared to the case of a needle balanced on its point ; the needle 
must fall to one side or the other. In the same way, the moon 
could not continue to preserve this position. There were two 
courses open : the moon must either have fallen back on the earth, 
and been re-absorbed into the mass of the earth, or it must have 
commenced its outward journey. Which of these courses was the 
moon to adopt? We have no means, perhaps, of knowing exactly 
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what it was which determined the moon to one course rather than to 
another, but as to the course which was actually taken there can be 
no doubt. The fact that the moon exists, shows that it did not 
return to the earth, but commenced its outward journey. As the 
moon recedes from the earth, it must, in conformity with Kepler^s 
laws, require a longer time to complete its revolution. It has thus 
happened that from the original period of only a few hours, the 
duration has increased until it has reached the present number 
of 656 hours. The rotation of the earth has, of course, also 
been modified, in accordance with the retreat of the moon. 
Once the moon had commenced to recede, the earth was released 
from the obligation which required it constantly to direct the same 
face to the moon. When the moon had receded to a certain 
distance, the earth would complete the rotation in less time than 
that required by the moon for one revolution. Still the moon gets 
further and further away, and the duration of the revolution 
increases to a corresponding extent, until three, four, or more days 
(or rotations of the earth) are identical with the month (or revo- 
lution of the moon) . Although the number of days in the month 
increases, yet we are not to suppose that the rate of the earth^s 
rotation is increasing ; indeed, the contrary is the fact The earth^s 
rotation is getting slower, and so is the revolution of the moon, 
but the retardation of the moon is much greater than that of the 
earth. Even though the period of rotation of the earth has greatly 
increased from its primitive value, yet the period of the moon 
has increased, so that it is several times as large as that of the 
rotation of the earth. As ages roll on the moon recedes further 
and further, its orbit increases, the duration of the revolution 
augments, until at length a veiy noticeable epoch is attained, 
which is, in one sense, a culminating point in the career of the 
moon. At this epoch the revolutions of the moon, when mea- 
sured in rotations of the earth, attain their greatest value. It 
would seem that at this time the month was about twenty-nine 
days. It is not, of course, meant that the month and the day at 
that epoch were the month and the day as our clocks now measui’e 
time. Both were shorter then than now. But what we mean is. 
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that at this epoch the earth rotated twenty-nine times on its axis 
yhile the moon completed one circuit. 

This epoch has now been passed. No attempt can be made at 
present to evaluate the date of that epoch in our ordinary units 
of measurement. At the same time^ however, no doubt can be 
entertained as to the immeasurable antiquity of the event, in com- 
parison with all historic records ; but whether it is to be reckoned 
in hundreds of thousands of years, in millions of years, or in tens 
of millions of years, must be left in great degree to conjecture. 

This remarkable epoch once i)asscd, we find that the course of 
events in the earth-moon system begins to shape itself towards 
that remarkable final stage which has points of resemblance to the 
initial stage. The moon still continues to revolve in an orbit with 
a diameter, steadily, though very slowly, growing. The length of 
the month is accordingly increasing, and the rotation of the earth 
being still constantly retarded, the length of the day is also con- 
tinually growing. But the ratio of the length of the month to the 
length of the day now exhibits a change. That ratio had gi*adually 
increased, from unity at the commencement, up to the maximum 
value of somewhere about twenty-nine at the epoch just referred to. 
The ratio now begins again to decline, until we find the earth 
makes only twenty-eight rotations, instead of twenty-nine, in one 
revolution of the moon. The decrease in the ratio continues until 
the number twenty-seven expresses the days in the month. Here, 
again, we have an epoch which it is impossible for us to pass 
without special comment. In all that has hitherto been said, we 
have been dealing with events in the distant past ; here we have 
at length arrived at the present state of the earth-moon system. 
The days at this epoch are our well-known days, the month is the 
well-known period of the revolution of our moon. At the present 
time the month is about twenty-seven of our days, and this relation 
has remained sensibly true for thousands of years past. It will 
continue to remain sensibly true for thousands of years to come, 
but it will not remain tnie indefinitely. It is merely a stage 
in this grand transformation ; it may possess the attributes of 
permanence to our ephemeral view, just as the wings of a gnat 
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seem at rest when illuminated by the electric spark, but when we 
contemplate the mighty history with conceptions 6f time spacious 
enough for astronomy, we realise how the present condition of the 
earth-moon system can have no greater permanence than any other 
stage in the history. 

Our narrative must, however, now ^sume a different form. 
We have been speaking of the past ; we have been conducted to the 
present; can we say anything of the future? Here, again, the 
tides come to our assistance. If we have rightly comprehended the 
truth of dynamics (and who is there now that can doubt them ?) , 
we shall be enabled to make a forecast of the further changes of 
the earth-moon system. If there be no interruption from any 
external source at present unknown to us, we can predict — in out- 
line, at all events — the subsequent career of the moon. We can 
see how the moon will still follow its outward course. The path in 
which it revolves will grow with incredible slowness, but yet it will 
always grow ; the progress will not be reversed, at all events, before 
the final stage of our history has been attained. We shall not 
now delay to dwell on the intervening stages; we will rather 
attempt to sketch the ultimate type to which our system tends. In 
the dim future — countless millions of years to come — this final 
stage will be approached. The ratio of the month to the day, whose 
decline we have already referred to, will continue to decline. The 
period of revolution of the moon will grow longer and longer, but 
the length of the day will increase much more rapidly than the 
increase in the duration of the moon^s period. From the month of 
twenty-seven days we shall pass to a month of twenty-six days, 
and so on, until we shall reach a month of ten days, and, finally, a 
month of one day. 

Let us clearly understand what we mean by a month of one 
day. We mean that the time in which the moon revolves around 
the earth will be equal to the time in which the earth rotates around 
its axis. The length of this day will, of course, be vastly greater 
than our day. The only element of uncertainty in these inquiries 
arises’ when we attempt to give numerical accuracy to the state- 
ments. It seems to bo as true as the laws of dynamics, that a state 
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of the earth-moon system in which the day and the month are 
equal must he ultimately attained ; but when we attempt to state 
thJ length of that day, we introduce a hazardous element into the 
inquiry. In giving, then, any estimate of its length, it must be 
underetood that the magnitude is stated with great reserve. It 
may be erroneous to some extent, though, perhaps, not to any con- 
siderable amount. The length of this great day would seem to be 
about equal to fifty-seven of our days. In other words, at some 
critical time in the incredibly distant future, the earth will take 
something like 1,400 hours to perform a rotation, while the moon 
will complete its journey precisely in the same time. 

We thus see how, in some respects, the first stage of the earth- 
moon system and the last stage resemble each other. In each case 
we have the day equal to the month. In the first case the day and 
the month were only a small fraction of our day ; in the last stage 
the day and month are each a large multiple of our day. There is, 
however, a profound contrast between the first critical epoch and 
the last. We have already mentioned that the first epoch was one 
of unstability — it could not last ; but this second state is one of 
dynamical stability. Once that state has been acquired, it must 
be permanent, and would endure for ever if the earth and the moon 
could be isolated from all external interference. 

There is one special feature which characterises the movement 
when the month is equal to the day. A little reflection will show 
that when this is the case, the earth must constantly direct the 
same face towards the moon. If the day be equal to the month, 
then the earth and moon must revolve together, as if bound by 
invisible bands ; and whatever hemisphere of the earth be directed 
to the moon when this state of things commences, will remain there 
so long as the day remains equal to the month. 

At this point it is hardly possible to escape being reminded of 
that characteristic feature of the moon^s motion which has been 
observed from all antiquity. We refer, of course, to the fact that 
the moon at the present time constantly turns the same face to 
the earth. 

It is incumbent on astronomers to provide a physical explanation 
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of this remarkable fact. The moon revolves around our earth once 
in a definite number of seconds. If the moon always turns the 
same face to the earthy then it is demonstrated that the moon 
rotates on its axis once in the same number of seconds also. Now, 
this would be a coincidence wildly improbable unless there were some 
physical cause to account for it. We have not far to seek for a 
cause : it is the influence of the tides which has caused the pheno- 
menon. We now find the moon has a rugged surface, which testifies 
to the existence of intense volcanic activity in former times. Those 
volcanoes are now silent — the internal fires in the moon seem to 
have become exhausted; but there was a time when the moon 
must have been a heated and semi-molten mass. There was a time 
when the materials of the moon were so hot as to be soft and 
yielding, and in that soft and yielding mass the attraction of our 
earth excited great tides. We have no historical record of these 
tides (they were long anterior to the existence of telescopes ; they 
were probably long anterior to the existence of the human race), 
but we know that these tides once existed by the work they have 
accomplished, and that work is seen to-day in the constant face 
which the moon turns towards the earth. The gentle rise and fall 
of the oceans which form our tides, present a picture widely dif- 
ferent from the tides by which the moon was once agitated. The 
tides on the moon were vastly greater than those of the earth. 
They were greater because the weight of the earth is greater than 
that of the moon, so that the earth was able to produce much more 
powerful tides in the moon than the moon has ever been able to 
raise on the earth. 

That the moon should bend the same face to the earth depends 
immediately upon the condition that the moon shall rotate on its 
axis in precisely the same period as that which it requires to revolve 
around the earth. The tides are a regulating power of the most un- 
remitting eflBciency to ensure that this condition should be observed. 
If the moon rotated more slowly than it ought, then the great lava 
tides would drag the moon round faster and faster, until it attained 
the desired velocity ; and then, but not till then, they would give 
the moon peace. Or if the moon were to rotate faster on its axis 
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than on its orbit, a^ain the tides would come furiously into play ; 
but this time they would be engaged in retarding the moon^s 
rotation, until they had reduced the speed of the moon to one 
rotation for each revolution. 

Can the moon ever escape from the thraldom of the tides ? 
This is not very easy to answer, but it seems perhaps not im- 
possible tliat the moon may, at some future time, be freed from 
tidal control. It is, indeed, obvious that the tides, even at present, 
have not the extremely stringent control over the moon which they 
once exercised. We now see no ocean on the moon, nor do the 
volcanoes show any trace of molten lava. There can hardly be 
tides on the moon, but there may be tides in the moon. It may be 
that the interior of the moon is still hot enough to retain an 
appreciable departure from solidity, aifd if so, the tidal control 
would still retain the moon in its grip ; but the time will probably 
come, if it have not come already, when the moon will be cold to 
the centre — cold as the temperature of space. If the materials of the 
moon were what a mathematician would call absolutely rigid, there 
can be no doubt that the tides could no longer exist, and the moon 
would be emancipated from tidal control. It seems impossible to 
predicate how far the moon can ever conform to the circumstances 
of an actual rigid body, but it may be conceivable that at some 
future time the tidal control shall have practically ceased. There 
would then be no longer any necessaiy identity between the period 
of rotation and that of revolution. A gleam of hope is thus pro- 
jected over the astronomy of the distant future. We know that 
the time of revolution of the moon is increasing, and so long as 
the tidal governor could act, the time of rotation must increase 
sympathetically. We have now surmised a state of things in 
which the control is absent. There will then be nothing to prevent 
the rotation remaining as at present, while the period of revolution 
is increasing. The privilege of seeing the other side of the moon, 
which has been withheld from all previous astronomers, may thus 
in the distant future be granted to their successors. 

The tides which the moon raises in the earth act as a brake on 
the rotation of the earth. They now constantly tend to bring the 
1 1 2 
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period of rotation of the earth to coincide with the period of 
revolution of the moon. As the moon revolves once in twenty- 
seven days, the earth is at present going too fast, and consequently 
' the tidal control at the present moment endeavours to retard the 
rotation of the earth. The rotation of tlie moon long since 
succumbed to tidal control, but that was because the moon was 
comparatively small and the tidal power of the earth was enormous. 
Now the matters are reversed. The earth is large and more massive 
than the moon, the tides raised by the moon are but small and 
weak, and the earth has not yet completely succumbed to the tidal 
action. But the tides are constant, they never for an instant relax 
the effort to control, and they are gradually tending to render the 
day and the month coincident, though the process is a very slow one. 

The theory of the tidesTleads us to look forward to an ultimate 
state of things, in which the moon revolves around the earth in a 
period equal to the day, so that the two bodies shall constantly 
bend the same face to each other, provided the tidal control be still 
able to guide the moon^s rotation. So far as the mutual action of 
the earth and the moon are concerned, such an arrangement pos- 
sesses all the attributes of permanence. If, however, we venture to 
project our view to the incredibly remote future, we can discern a 
certain external cause which must prevent this mutual accommo- 
dation between the earth and the moon from being eternal. The 
tides raised by the moon on the earth are so much greater than 
those raised by the sun, that we have, in the course of our previous 
reasoning, held little account of the sun-raised tides. This is 
obviously only an approximate method of dealing with the 
question. The influence of the solar tide is appreciable, and its 
importance relatively to the lunar tide will gradually rise as the 
earth and moon approach the final critical stage. The solar tides 
will have the effect of constantly applying a further brake to the 
rotation of the earth. It will therefore follow that after the day 
and the month have become equal, a still further retardation awaits 
the length of the day. We thus see that in the remote future we 
shall find the moon revolving around the earth in a shorter time 
than that in which the ejirth rotates on its axis. 
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A most instructive corroboration of these views is afforded by the 
d^covejry of the satellites of Mars. The planet Mars is one of the 
smaller members of our system. It has a mass which is only the 
eighth part of the mass of the earth. A small planet like Mars has 
much less energy of rotation to be destroyed, than a larger one like 
the earth. It may therefore be expected that the small planet will 
proceed much more rapidly in its evolution than the large one ; we 
might, therefore, anticipate that Mars and his satellites have at- 
tained a more advanced stage of their history than is the case with 
the earth and hei satellite. 

When the discovery of the satellites of Mars startled the world 
a few years ago, there was no feature which created so much 
amazement as the periodic time of the^nterior satellite. We have 
already pointed out in Chapter X. how Phobos revolves around 
Mars in a period of 7 hours 39 minutes. The period of rotation of 
Mars himself is 24 hours 37 minutes, and hence we have the fact, 
unparalleled in the solar system, that the satellite is actually revolv- 
ing three times as rapidly as the planet is rotating. There can 
hardly be a doubt that the solar tides on Mars have abated its 
velocity of rotation in the manner just suggested. 

It has always seemed to me that the matter just referred to is 
one of the most interesting and instructive in the whole history of 
astronomy. We have, first, a very beautiful telescopic discovery of 
the minute satellites of Mars, and we have a determination of the 
very anomalous movement of one of them. We have then found a 
very satisfactory physical explanation of the cause of this pheno- 
menon, and we have shown it to be a striking instance of tidal 
evolution. Finally, we have seen that the system of Mars and his 
satellite is really a forecast of the destiny which, in the lapse of 
incredible ages, awaits the earth-moon system. 

It seems natural to inquire how far the influence of tides can 
have contributed towards moulding the planetary orbits. The cir- 
cumstances are here very different to those we have encountered in the 
earth-moon system. Let us first enunciate the problem in a definite 
shape. The solar system consists of the sun in the centre, and of 
the planets revolving around the sun. These planets rotate on their 
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axes; and circulating round some of the planets^ we have their 
system of satellites. For simplicity^ we may suppose all the 
planets and their satellites to revolve in the same plane^ and the 
planets to rotate about axes which are perpendicular to that plane. 
In the study of the theory of tidal evolution, we must be mainly 
guided by a profound dynamical principle, known as the conserva- 
tion of the moment of momentum.^' The proof of this great 
principle is not here attempted; suflBce it to say, that it can be 
strictly deduced from the laws of motion, and is thus only second 
in certainty to the fundamental truths of ordinary geometry or of 
algebra. Take, for instance, the giant planet, Jupiter. In one 
second he moves around the sun through a certain angle. If we 
multiply the mass of Jupiter by that angle, and if we then multiply 
the product by the square of the distance from Jupiter to the sun, 
we obtain a certain definite amount. A mathematician calls this 
quantity the orbital moment of momentum of Jupiter. In the 
same way, if we take the planet Saturn, multiply the mass of 
Saturn by the angle through which the planet moves in one second, 
and into the square of the distance between the planet and the sun, 
then we have the orbital moment of momentum of Saturn. In a 
similar manner we ascertain the moment of momentum for each of 
the other planets due to revolution around the sun. We have also 
to define the moment of momentum of the planets around their 
axes. In one second Jupiter rotates through a certain angle; we 
multiply that angle by the mass of Jupiter, and by the square of a 
certain line which depends on his internal constitution ; the product 
forms the rotational moment of momentum. In a similar manner 
we find the rotational moment of momentum for each of the other 
planets. Each satellite revolves through a certain angle around its 
primary in one second; we obtain the moment 6f momentum of 
each satellite by multiplying its mass into the angle described in 
one second, and then multiplying the product into the square of 
the distance of the satellite from its primary. Finally, we compute 
the moment of momentum of the sun due to its rotation. This we 
obtain by multiplying the angle through which the sun turns in 
one second by the whole mass of the sun, and then multiplying the 
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product by the square of a certain line of prodigious length, which 
de^nds upon the details of the sun^s internal structure. 

If we have succeeded in explaining what is meant by the moment 
of momentum, then the statement of the great law is comparatively 
simple. We are, in the first place, to observe that the moment of 
momentum of any planet may alter. It would alter if the distance 
of the planet from the sun changed, or if the velocity with which 
the planet rotates upon its axis changed ; so, too, the moment of 
momentum of the sun may change, and so may those of the 
satellites. In the beginning, a certain total quantity of moment of 
momentum was communicated to our system, and not one particle 
of that total can the solar system, as a whole, squander or alienate. 
No matter what be the mutual actions of the various bodies of the 
system, no matter what perturbations* they may undergo — what 
tides may be produced, or even what mutual collisions may occur — 
the great law of the conservation of moment of momentum must be 
obeyed. If some bodies in the solar system be losing moment of 
momentum, then other bodies in the system must be gaining, so 
that the total quantity shall remain for ever the same. This con- 
sideration is one of supreme importance in connection with the tides. 
The distribution of moment of momentum in the system is being 
continually altered by the tides ; but however the tides may ebb 
or flow, the total moment of momentum can never alter so long 
as influences external to the system are absent. 

We must here point out the contrast between the endowment of 
our system with energy, and with moment of momentum. The 
mutual actions of our system, in so far as they produce heat, tend 
to squander the energy, a considerable part of which can be thus 
dissipated and lost ; but the mutual actions have no power of dissi- 
pating the moment of momentum. 

The total moment of momentum of the solar system being taken 
to be 100, this is at present distributed as follows ; — 

Orbital moment of momentum of J upiter 60 

„ „ Saturn 24 

„ Uranus 6 

„ „ Neptune 8 

Botational moment of momentum of Sun 2 


100 
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The contributions of the other items are excessively minute. The 
orbital moments of momentum of the few interior planets contain 
but little more than one thousandth part of the total amount. Ae 
rotational contributions of all the planets and of their satellites is 
very much less, being not more than one sixty-thousandth part of 
the whole. When, therefore, we are studying the general effects 
of tides on the planetary orbits, these trifling matters may be^ over- 
looked. We shall, however, find it desirable to narrow the question 
still more, and concentrate our attention on one splendid illustration. 
Let us take the sun and the planet Jupiter, and supposing all other 
bodies of our system to be absent, let us discuss the influence of 
tides produced in Jupiter by the sun, and of tides in the sun by 
Jupiter. 

It might be hastily thought that, just as the moon was bom of 
the earth, so the planets were born of the sun and have gradually 
receded by tides into their present condition. We have the means 
of inquiry into this question by the figures just given, and we shall 
show that it seems utterly impossible that Jupiter, or any of the 
other planets, can ever have been very much closer to the sun than 
they are at present. In the case of Jupiter and the sun, we have 
the moment of momentum made up of three items. By far the 
largest of these items is due to the orbital revolution of Jupiter, the 
next is due to the sun, the third is due to the rotation of Jupiter on 
its axis. We may put them in round numbers as follows : — 

Orbital moment of momentum of Jupiter ... ... 600,000 

Rotational „ „ Sun ... ... 20,000 

„ » „ Jupiter 12 

The sun produces tides in Jupiter, those tides retard the rotation 
of Jupiter. They make Jupiter rotate more and more slowly, 
therefore the moment of momentum of Jupiter is decreasing, 
therefore its present value of 12 must be decreasing. Even the 
mighty sun himself may be distracted by tides. Jupiter raises 
tides in the sun, those tides retard the motion of the sun, and 
therefore the moment of momentum of the sun is decreasing, and 
it follows from both causes that the item of 600,000 must be 
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increasing, in other words the orbital motion of Jupiter must he 
increasing, or Jupiter must be receding from the sun. To tins 
&tent therefore, the sun- Jupiter system is analogous to the earth- 
moon system. As the tides on the earth are driving away the 
moon, so the tides in Jupiter and the sun are gradually driving 
the two bodies apart. But there is a profound difference between 
the two cases. It can be proved that the tides produced in J upiter 
by the sun are more effective than those produced in the sun by 
J upiter. The contribution of the sun may, tlierefore, be at present 
omitted; so that, practically, the augmentations of the orbital 
moment of momentum of Jupiter are achieved at the expense 
of that stored up by Jupiter^s rotation. But what is 12 com- 
pared with 600,000. Even when the whole of Jiipiier^s rota- 
tional moment of momentum and that of his satellites has become 
absorbed into the orbital motion, there will hardly be an appre- 
ciable difference in the latter. In ancient days we may indeed suppose 
that Jupiter being hotter was larger than at present, and that he, 
therefore, had more rotational moment of momentum. But it is 
hardly credible that Jupiter can ever have had one hundred times 
the moment of momentum that he has at present. Yet even if 
1,200 units of rotational momentum had been transferred to the 
orbital motion it would only correspond with the most trivial dif- 
ference in the distance of Jupiter from the sun. We are hence 
assured that the tides have not appreciably altered the dimensions 
of the orbit of Jupiter, or of the other great planets. 

The time will however, come, when the rotation of J upiter on his 
axis will be gradually abated by the influence of the tides. It will 
then be found that the moment of momentum of the sun’s rotation 
will be gradually expended in increasing the orbits of the planets, 
but as this reserve only holds about two per cent, of the whole 
amount in our system, it cannot produce any considerable effect. 

And now we must draw this chapter to a close, though there are 
many other subjects that might be included. The theory of tidal 
evolution is, indeed, one of quite exceptional interest. The earlier 
mathematicians expended their labour on the determination of the 
dynamics of a system which consisted of rigid bodies. We are 
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indebted to contemporary mathematicians for opening up celestial 
mechanics on the more real supposition that the bodies are n^ 
rigid ; in other words, that they are subject to tides. The mathe* 
matical difficulties are enormously enhanced, but the problem 
is more true to nature, and has already led to some of the most 
remarkable astronomical discoveries made in modem times. 


Our Story of the Heavens has now been told. We commenced 
this work with some account of the mechanical and optical aids 
to astronomy; we have ended it with a brief description of an 
intellectual method of research which reveals some of the celestial 
phenomena that occurred ages before the human race existed. 
We have spoken of those objects which are comparatively near to 
us, and then step by step we have advanced to the distant nebulte 
and clusters which seem to lie on the confines of the visible 
universe. Yet, after all, how little is all we can see even with our 
greatest telescopes, when compared with the whole extent of infinite 
space 1 No matter how vast may be the depth which our instru- 
ments have sounded, there is yet a beyond of infinite extent. 
Imagine a mighty globe described in space, a globe of such 
stupendous dimensions that it shall include the sun and his system, 
all the stars and nebula), and even all the objects which our finite 
capacities can imagine. Yet, after all, what must be the relation 
of even this great globe to the whole extent of infinite space. The 
globe will bear to that a ratio infinitely less than that which the 
water in a single drop of dew bears to the water in the whole 
Atlantic Ocean. 
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APPENDIX 


ASTRONOMICAL QUANTITIES. 

The Sun. 

The sun’s mean distance from the earth is 92,700,000 miles; his 
diameter is 865,000 miles; his density, as compared with water, is 
1 *4 ; his ellipticity is insensible ; he rotates on his axis in a period 
between 25 and 26 days. 

The Moon. 

The moon’s mean distance from the earth is 238,000 miles. The 
least possible distance is 221,000 miles; the greatest is 260,000 miles. 
The diameter of the moon is 2,160 miles ; and her density, as compared 
with water, is 3*5. The time of a revolution around the earth is 
27*322 days. 

The Planets. 



Dintence from Sun in 
Millions of Miles. 

Per'odio 

Time 

Diameter 
in Miles. 

j 

Axial Botation. 

Density 

compared 

with 

Water. 


i 

Mean. 

Least. 

Greatest. 

in Dajs. 


Mercury 

35*9 

28*6 

43*3 

87*969 

2,992 

b. m. sees. 

24 5 (?) 

6-85 

Venus - 

67-0 

66*6 

67*5 

224*70 

7,660 

23 21 (?) 

4*81 

Earth - 

92*7 

9M 

94*6 

365*26 

7,918 

23 56 4*09 

5*66 

Mars * 

141 

128 

155 

686*98 

4,200 

24 37 22*7 

4*01 

Jupiter - 

482 

459 

505 

4,332*6 

85,000 

9 55 — 

1*38 

Saturn - 

884 

834 

936 

10,759 

71,000 

10 14 23*8 

0*75 

Uranus - 

1,780 

1,700 

1,800 

30,687 

31,700 

Unknown. 

1*28 

Neptune 

2,780 

2,760 

2,810 

60,127 

34,500 

Unknown. 

1*15 


The Satellites of Mabs. 




Mean Distnnoe from Centro 

Periodic Time. 

Maxna. 


of Mars. 

hrs. mins. sees 

Fhobos 


6,800 miles ... 

7 39 14 

Deimos 

• •• 

14,500 „ 

80 17 64 
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The Satellites op Jupiter. 



Mean l>i8tanoe from Oentre 


Periodic Tima 

r 

Hairte. 

of Jnpiter. 

days. 

Lrs. 

miiis. 

secs. 

I. 

262,000 miles 

1 

18 

27 

34 

II. 

417,000 „ 

3 

13 

13 

42 

III. 

664,000 „ 

7 

3 

42 

33 

IV 

1,170,000 „ 

16 

16 

32 

11 


The Satellites 

OF Saturn. 





Mean Distance from Centre 


Periodic Time. 

Kama. 

of Saturn. 

days. 

bis. 

mins. 

seca 

Mimas 

118,000 miles 

0 

22 

37 

27-9 

Enceladus ... 

152,000 „ 

1 

8 

53 

6-7 

Tethys 

188,000 „ 

1 

21 

18 

25-7 

Dione 

241,000 

2 

17 

41 

8-9 

Hhoa 

337,000 „ 

4 

12 

25 

10-8 

Titan 

781,000 „ 

15 

22 

41 

25-2 

Hyperion ... 

946,000 „ 

21 

7 

7 

40-8 

JapetuB 

2,280,000 „ 

79 

7 

64 

40-4 


The Satellites 

OP Uranus. 





Mean Distance from Centre 


Periodic Time. 

Name. 

of Uranus. 


days. 

Ariel 

,,, 119,000 miles 

• . . 

2.520383 

Umbnel 

... 166,000 


... 

4'144181 

Titania 

272,000 

>» 

... 

8-705897 

Oberon 

... 363,000 


... 

13-463269 


• 

The Satellite 

OF Nepttoe. 





Mean Distance from Centre 


Periodic Time. 

Name. 

of Neptune. 



daya 

SatellitA 

»•« 220,000 miles 

• •• 

6*87690 
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Edition^ 74 . 6€l. ; koxbuqEh, los 6d. 

SngUfb Lttmtnra, tbt Btory ot By Anna Buckland. 5s. 

BncBfli PoBitMM. By Eric S. Kobektson, M.A. 5l . 

JBtOP'i FbUm. With about 150 Illustrations by £. Gkiset. Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; gilt 
^ edRes, toft. 6d. 

Btohiiiff : Ito TMIutoal frooaaaai. wttli BeniArkt im CkOlMt^^ 

By S* K, Koshler. Illustrated with 30 PiiU-page Plates. Price 41. 

Btlquatta of Good Soototy. is. ; doth, is. 6d. 

Byo* Sar» and Tluroat, Tho Mmagomont of th*. 3s. 6<i 

FBinBy Pbytielaii, Tho. By Emment Piivsicians and Surgeons. Cloth, sxa ; 
mdf morocco, 35s. 

Far, Far Woat, UA and Labour in tba. By W. Henry Barneby. With 
Map of Route. Cloth, i6t». 

Fona, Ch Ma&TlUa, Worka by. Popular EdiHom. Cloth boards, as. each. 

Sutoh tlSa%ver I or, a Xaa'ft Xiatake. I OoSt^S^SVaSSn^imd ettter aterlee. 

Xy Patients. i The Parson o* Dumlbrd. 

Poverty Oodaer. 


Foma, fioropoaXL By James BKiriKN, F.L.S. With 30 Fac>simile Coloured 
Plates by D. Blair, F.LnS. aih. 

FiOld Natorallat'a Handbook, Tha By the Rev. J. G. Wood and Thbodorr 
Wood. 5s. 

Flgnlar'a Popular Soientiflo Worka. With Several Hundred Illustrations in 

each. 3%* 6d. each. 

The Human Haoe. { The Ooean Wor^ 

World Before the Deluite< The Vegeta^ Wcnrld. 

BeptOee and Birds. I The Inseot Worlo. 

XemmaJla. 

Fmo-Art library, Tbe. Edited by John Sparres, Principal of the South 
Kensington Art Schools. Each Book containt, about too mustrations. 5s, each. 
Tapestry. By Euffine M(mu. Trantlated by The Flemish SeUool of Painttag. By A.!. 
Mto J, Davis Wauten.. Translated by Mn Henry RosmL ^ 

^ Oreeh Arohmology. By Maxlwe Colllgnou. 

Translated by K A M. btevenson Translated hv Dr iT H, Wruriit. 

The Bnglieh Sohool of Painting. By E. 

Chewieau. Translated by L. N htherlngion. T******®® 

With an Inttxxlucuon by PVof. Kuskm. ^ *^®"*®"* , _ ^ ^ 

The eiduoatioa of the Artist. By Ernest Tim X>u^ Bohpol of PefotiM. By Henry 
Ches can. Crown 8. o, 353 pages, cloth gilt, 58. Havard. T ranslattd by U. Powell. 

FiahertOB of tho World, Tbe. Illustrated. 4to, 9s. 

FIto Pound note, Tbe, end other Stofiee. ^ Jeauius. is. 

Torgiag of tbe Anchor, The. A Poem. * By Sir Samuel Ferguson, LL.D. 
^th 30 Original lUustradona Gilt edges, 5s. ; or Japanese morocto padded, 6a 

FOBStl BeptUes, A Higtory of BrltUh. By Sir Richard Owen. K.C.B., F.R.S., 
&c. With 368 Plates. In Four Vola, Zta iss. 

Four Teen of Xrlib Hiitory (1845-49). By Sir Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G. ais. 

Franoo-Qerman War, Caiaell'e Hlitory of the. Two Vols. With 500 Illus- 

trations. 9s. each. 

Freab^Weter Flsbea of Europe, Tbe. By Prof. H. G. Seeley, F.R.S. Cloth, 31 s. 

Garden Flowera, Familiar. First, Second, Third, and Fourth Series. 
By hHtKLEV UiBUBKU With Ongiiiai Paintings by F. E. Hulsie, F.L.S. With 
40 Full-page Coloured Pfateii m each. Cloth gilt, in cardboard box (or m morocco, 
cloth sidetiL xss. 6d. each. 

Gardening, OaeseU’e Popular, illustrated. Complete in 4 Vols., 5s, each. 

Gladitoiie, LUb of the Rt Hon. W. S. By Barnett Smith. Witli Portrait, 
38. 6d. JubiUt EiUtioUf xs. 

Qleaninga from Foimlar Authora. Two Vols. With Original Illustrations* 

4to, 9s. each. Two Vols. in One, 156. 




Stlictfmt fidm Cassell <6 Company s PublUtUlons, 

QMtXiidvftilas of Cbr^at Britain With 400 lUostmtioiis. 3Volft.,75.6d.oadi. 

Qraat Faintm of OhrlitandoxiL, Tlio, from Olmalmo to WUldo. By John 
Forbrs-Kobsktson. Illustrated throughout. Popnlar BeUsimo^ oloch gUt, sss. dd 

Groat Wostom BaUway, The Offlolal JUnatratod Qnldo to tlio. With lUus* 

trattons, is. ; Cloth, as. 

OulliYor*i TxaTOla With 88 Engravings by Morten. Cheap Edition, 5s. * 

Gun and Ita Doirolopsioiit* Tho. By W. W. Greener. Illustxated. xos. 6<i 

Heal th, The Book OC By Eminent Physicians and Surgeons. Cloth. 21s. ; half- 
morocco, ass. 

Health, The Inflnenoe of Clothing on. By F. Treves, F. R. G.S. 2s. 

Hoavena, The Story of tho. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, LL.D., F,R.S., 
F.R.A.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. With x6 Separate P/ates printed by 
Chromo-IJthography, and 90 Wood Engravings. Demy 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. < 

Helps to Belief. A Series of Helpful Manuals on the Religious Difficulties of the 
Day. Edited by the Rev. T. Tbignmouth Shorb, M.A Price i*. each. 

Qmtton. By the Lord Bishop of Csrhsle Gk>d. By tho Rev. Prnf Moniene, M A. 

Mlraolee. By the Rev Browubv Msltlond, M A. 

The BeeunreoUoii. By the Lord ArchUK lop Lishcp of Peter- 

oflok borough 

The Divitiltv tt Ouv l.ord. Bj tho Lord The Morality of the Old Teetament. By 
Bi^p of Perry. tlie Rev Neumaa Siuytb, P D 

Horoea of Mtain In Peace and War. In Two Voh.. with 300 Original Ulus- 
trati ns. Cloth, 5s. each. In one Vol., library binding, los. 6d. 

Homes, Onr, and How to Make them Healthy. By Eminent Authorities. 

Illustrated, zss. ; half* morocco, axs. 

Horse, the Book of the. By Samuel Sidney. With 25 facsimile Coloured 

Plates Demy 4to, 31s. 6d' ; half-morocco, as. 

Horses, the Simple Ailments o£ By W. F. Illustrated. 5$. 

HonsehOld Ohilde, Oasaell'a With Illustrations and Coloured Plates. New and 
Enfised EditwHr complete in Four Vols., aos. 

How Women may Eim a Living. By Mercy Grogan, is. 

India, Cassell's History of. By James Grant. With 400 Illustrations. 15s. 
India, the Omning Struggle for. By Prof. Arminius Vamb^ry. 5s. 

India: tho Land and the People. By Sir James Cairo, K.C.B. ios. 6d. 
In>*door Amusemente, Cards Qan^s, and Fireside Ftm, Oaesell'a 2s. 6d. 
Industrial Remuneration Conference. The Report of. 2s. 6d. 

Insect Variety : Its Propagation and Distritmtlon. By A. H. Swinton. 7s. 6d. 
Invlslhle Life, Vignettes from. By J. Badcock, F.R.M.S. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

Irish Parliament, The, What It Was, and What It Did. By J. G. Swift 
McNbill, M.A. is. 

Italy. ByJ. W. Probyn. 7s. 6d. 

XennOl Oolde, PraotloaL By li)r. Gordon Stables. Illustrated, as. 6d. 

XhlYa, A ISide to. By the late Col. Fred Burnaby, is. 6d. 

Ladles' Phydoisn, The. By a London Physician. 6s. 

Land Question The. By F^rof. J. Elliot, M.R.A.C. xob. 6d. 

landscape Palntlag In Oils, A Course of L ee s ons in. By A. F. Grace* 
With Nine Reproductions in Colour. Cheap Edtiton, 251. 

Law, About Oolng ta By A. J. Williams, M.P. as. 6d. 

Liberal, Why 1 am a. By Andrew Reid. as. 6d. Peoples Edition^ xs. 



SeUctions from CassiU it* Company s Publicatiot^s, 

X iOn d on M Noortli-WMttni Ballwagr Oi&oidl XUuttnbttd Childd. is.^ ciothi as, 

L opd e n , OrMttdr. By Edward Walford. Two Vds. Whh about 400 
lUttSknuiont. 98. each. 

ZtoadOB, Old and Htw. By Walter Thornbukv and Edward WALsoRDi 

Six Volfl., each containing about eoo llluiUrations and Mape, Clothi 91. eN8ch« 
IiOiidoiii*! Bdll Of Funa. With Portraits and Illustrations, xas. 6d. 

loagfinowi H. W.t Oliotoo Foonii by. Illustrated by his Son, Ernest W. 
Longfellow. 6s. 

LoagfiUow*R Pootloal Worka. Illustrated. 3 ^ 
l0R0*a Sxtromoa, At, By Maurice Thompson. 5s. 

MoOianloa, Tho PraetloaX Diettonary o£ Containing 15,0^0 Drawings. Fout 
Vols. 318 . each. 

Modtotno, Manuali fbr Studanta ot {A List forwarded post free on application,) 
moroaoopa, Tbo ; and aoma of tba Wondora it Roroala. xs. 

Midland Railway, Tho Ofllelal ninatfatod Quldo to tho, is. ; cloth, as. 
Modam ArtUts, Bomo. With highly^hnished Engravings. las. 6d. 

Modorn Suropo, A Biatory o£ By C. A. Fyffe, M.A. Vol 1 .. from 1793 to 

28x4. xas. 

Morocco : Ita Poopla and nacaa. By EuIiondo De Amicis. Tran^dated by 
C. Rullin Tilton. With nearly aoo Original Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Kational library, Oaaaell'A In Weekly Volumes, each containing about 193 
pages. Paper covers, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. A list sent post free oh applieoHm. 

National Portrait Oallory, Tho. Each Volume containing ab Portraits, printed 
in Chromo- Lithography. Four Vols., xss. 6d. each ; or in Two Double Vote., ais. each. 

Natnral Biatory, Caaa«ll*a Oondao. ByE. Perceval Wright. M.A,, M.D., 

F.L.S. With several Hundred llustrattoos. 7s. 6d. Roxburgh, xos. 6d. 

Natural Biatory, OaaaoU’a Now. Edited by Prof. P. Marti h Duncan, M.B., 
F.R.S., F.O.S. With Contributions by Eminent Scientific Writers. Complete m 
Six Vols. With about a, 000 high-class IQustrations. Extra crown 410, cloth, 9s. each. 

Natural Biatory, OaaaoU'a Fopular. With about 2,000 Engravings and 
Coloured Plates. Complete in Four V^s. Cloth gilt, ^as. 

Natnro, Short Studios from. Illustrated. 5s. 

Nimrod in tho North ; or, Bunting and Fishing AdTontoros In tho Arctlo 
Boglons. By Frederick Schwatka. Illustrated, 78. 6d. 

Nursing for tho Homo and for tho Hoapita], A Handbook ot By Cathb* 

KINK J. Wood. Cheap Ediitotu is. 6d. ; cloth, at,. 

On tho Equator. By H. Dr W, Illustrated with Photos. 3s. 6d. 

Our Own Country. Six Vols. With 1,300 Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 66 L each. 
Outdoor Bporto and Indoor Amuoomonta. With nearly 1,000 Illustrations. 98. 
alntlng, Praotioal Ouidoo ta With Coloured Plates. 

ATiiwai Falntlxur in Water Colours. By Beutral Tint, A Oourso of Fainting in, 
F. Tayter. ss. 

China Painting. By Florence Lewib. ss. Ooloura. By 

PigmP^tixig in Water Oolpurs. By B. Water dolour Painting Booia By R. F. 

Macartbur snaj. Moore. 7fc.6d. Leitcb. 

Plowor Painting in Water Colours. First Landaoapt Painting in ODa. By A. F. 
and Second Series. Cloch, 5s. each. Grace. 95s. 

Bkatohlng from Kature. By Aaron Fenley. 15s, 

Faria, Oassoll*a XUnatratod* Ouido to. is. ; cloth, 3s* 

FaxlUunenta, A Diary of Twa By H. W. Lucy, The Disraeli Parliament, 
x 874> x88a las. The Gladstone Parliament. Z2S. 

Faxton's Flower Oardou. By Sir Joseph Paxton and Prof. Lindley. Revised 
by Thomas Baines, F.R.H.S. Three Vols. With 100 Coloured Plates, xs. each. 



SeUcHotis from Cassell tO Compastys PlMcaticns, 


Of tbo WoxM, Tbo. By Dr. Robert Brown. VoIs. I. to V. now 
rtskdy. With Illustrations. 78. 6d. each. 

Forak ULd tho Malaya. By Majctr Fred McNair. llluAtmted. ics. 6<1. 
Photograpliy fior Amatoura. By T. C. Hepwokth. Illustnited. is. ; oi- cloth, 

IS. 6d. 


Plizmae aaO FablO, Dietlonary ot By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. C^ep Edition, 
Enfargtd, cloth, 3s. 6<i. ; or with leather tsack, 4s. 6d. 

Fioturoa firom Rngliah Lltarattira. With Full-page Illustrations. 5$. 

Pleturoa of BM X 4 fa in Fan and Foneil. Illustrated, ais. 

Fietnroaqne Amarioa. Complete in Four Vols., with 48 Exquisite Steel Plates, 

and about 800 Ortg nal Wood Engravings. ;£a as. each. 

Fioturoaquo Panada. With about 600 Original Illustrations. Two Vols., 

;C3 3i.. each. 

Flotoroaque Snrop^ C'omplete in Five Vols. Each containing 13 Exquisite Steel 
Platest from Original Drawings, and nearly 300 Original IRustrations. £%o 10^.; 
halt-morocco, £ 1 $ isa. ; morocco gilt. £^6 sh. I'he Popl^lar Euitiom is published in 
Fivfi Vols., 18s. each, of which Fouq^oK are now ready. 

Figoon Kooper, Tlio Fraotioal. By Lewis Wright. Illustmted. 38. 6d. 


Pigoona, Tho Book o£ By Robert Fulton. Edited and Arranged by Lew^is, 
Wright. With 50 Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engravings. 3ZS. 6d. ; half- 
morocco, £i» as. 

Foema and Fioturoa. W'ith numerous Illustrations. 5s. 


Foota, OaaaoU^a Mtulaturo library of tbo 


Burns. Tm o VoU as. 6d. 

^Yon. Two Vobi. as 6d. 

BCood. Two VoK. as. 6rt. 

ZfOngfiBllow. Two V olii, as 6d. 

Shakespeare. 


I BCUton. Two VoIb. as. 6d. 

I Ooott. Two V* Is. 8],.od. 

I Bheridao. and Goldsmith, a Vols. as 6d 
I Wordsworth. Two Vols. as. 6<l. 

Twelve Vote.. In box, xss. 


PoAloe Coda, and Manual of the Criminal Law. By ('. E. How ard Vinc ent, 

M.P., late Director of Criminal investigations, as. 


Popular library, OaaaeU*a. A Series of New and Original Works. Cloth, is. each. 


is: m th. «>. 

teenth Oeutury. 

Xugliah troumaJiaiii. 

The Huguenote. 


Our 
'A’he . 

John WeiOey. 
The ato^or 


loaial Umpire. * 

Man an the Battle of Lite. 


' Qplonial 1 
I Tonna Mi 
n W«uey. 


the tegliah Jaoobina. 


Domeetlo Bolk Lore. 

The Xtev. Bowland Hilli Breaoh«r and 

^unt. 

Boewell and Johnson : their Oompanions 
a^d Oontemporaries. 

The BootUsh Covenanters. 

Sletpry of the Free-Trade Movement in 
Bngland. ^ 


Poultry Keeper, The FruotlcaL By L. Wright. With Coloured Plates and 

illustrations. 3s. 6d. * 

Poultry, The Book o£ By Lcw^is W'richt. Popular Edition, W’ith Illustra- 
tions on Wood, xos. 6d. 

0 

Poultry, The niuatmted Book ot By L. Wright. With Fifty Exquisite 
Coloured Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings. Cloth, 31s. 6d. ; half-morocco, £» 


Babbit-Keeper,.7he Fraotloal. By Cuniculus. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Balnbow Beriea, CaaaeU'a. Consisting of New and Original Works of Romance 
and Adventure by Leading Writers. 193 pages, crown 8vo, price vs. each. 


. By &. Lt'SKA. 

Moj^an's Borror. 


By G. 


A Onmson Stain. 
manvu-lb Fbnn. 


By A Bradshaw. 


Bays from the Bedims Of Nuture. By the Rev. J. Nf.il, M. A. Illustrated. as.6d. 




SHictims from* CmnU # Cmnpany^s PubikaHms* 


IM immy of EOglisli mud diminoma OlmiilOi, tto. Stiff covers, is. each ; 

cloth, M each ; or half*calf, marbled edges, 5s. each. 



Itomoo mud lollet. Edition de Luxt^ Illustrated with Twelve Superb Photo- 
gravures from Original Brewings by F. Dickkbs, A.R.A. $t. 

EosrmI Blm, Tho: Tho Thamoa* from Sooroo to tom. ^\ 1 th Descriptive Text 
and a Series of beautiful Engravings, es. 


Bmoftm By D. Mackenzie: Wallace, M.A. ^ 5s. 

BuMO-TurkUm Wmr, OmsMll o Hlmtoiy ol With about 500 Illustrations. Two 
Vola, 9s. each ; library binding. One VoL, 15s. 

Bmadwlih, Httmphry. A Memoir by his Nephew, T. HtTMPrtRV Ward, ys. 6d. 
Bmtnrday Jonmml, OmasoU'e. Yearly Volume. 6&. 

toioiloo for AIL Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, M.A., F.US., &c, With 
1,500 Illustrations. Five Vols., qs. each. 

tom, TBo: Ito ttlzTliig Story of Adv^ture, PorU, mnd HotoIbxil By 

F. Whympbr. With 400 Illustrations. Four Vols., 7s. 6d. each, 
tout Baok bF tlio Aaffolm And other Ballads of Home and Homely Life. By 
Frbdbrick Langbridge, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

tltaBoporo, Tlio Leopold. With 400 Illustrations, and an Introduction by F, J. 
Fcrnivall. Small 4to, cloth, 68. ; cloth gilt, ys. 6d. ; half-morocco, toe. ^ ; full 
morocco, £x is, 

SlimkBporo, The RoymL With Exquisite Steel Plates nntl Wood Engravings. 

Three Vols. 15s. each, 

tlimkoopomro, CmsooU'a Qomito Sdltkm. Edit^ by Charles ^d Mary Cowden 
Clark^ and containing about 600 Illustrations by U. C Srlogs. Complete in 
Three Vols., cloth gilt, ^3 3s. — Also published in Three separate Voinmes, in cloth, 
vis. Ihe Comediw, ais ; The Historical Plays, 18s, 6d, ; The TRACBmi*s, ass, 
nimkotpomroma toonoo mod Oliarmotori. illustrative of Thirty Plays of Shake- 
speare. With Thirty Steel Plates and Ten Wood Engravings. Tno Text wri lien by 
Austin Bberki'on, Royal 4to, a is. 

SlMfeohliig from Bmtiiro In Water Colours. By Aaron i^.nley. With Illus- 
trations in Chromo-Lithography. 15s. 

Birtw and BOlr, Tko Kmumpomoiit of tbo. By Malcolm Morris, F.R.C'.S. as. 
Smltli, tke AdTonturoo mad XMooouzsee of Oaptola ioiia. By John Ashton. 
Illustrated. 5s. 

Bporti Pmstimoi, Omaooll*e Book o£ ^ With more than 800 Illustrations and 
Coloured Frontispiece. 768 pages, 7s. 6d. 

BtMun BBglM,TlMTIiM»3r and Action Qf tHe; (or riMtleal Kan. ByW. H. 
Northcott, C. E. 3s. 6d. 

Btodk Bzolimago Yomr-Book, The. By Thomas Skinner, zos. 6d. 

•toaoo of Londoa, Ike. By £. F. Flower. 6d. 

*<BterlOi ftom €lmoooU*e." 6d. each ; cloth lettered, qd. each. 


A. Oveat Mistake. 

%* The above are also issued, Three Volumes in One, cloth, price as* each* 
SusUgllt With numerous Exquisite Engravings. 7s. 6d« 

tiilograiril ChlldO, The. Illustrated, is. 

Book for mil l^kBo Bmmmlttmtloiii. Ry W. S. Thomson. M.A. xs. 

VkajML An American Novd. % H. F. Kebnan. «<*• 

Qf IhsoOIO, TIlO. By PTOf. P. MARTIN DUNCAN, M, B., F.R.S. 
With a 4 o Illustrations. 6 b . 


The Oirpev Iiook. 


“Ui 

The Ml. 
Qourlaj 


Pilot" 
Money. 


Stkctimt* from CasttU 4 > Cpn^any's AtUitmiitm. 


XMCtamt, 11 m Taar-Book eC A Criticat Review for Pnwtitfoiten of Medkiae 

and Siitiery. si* 

Tww^ AMtomrana of natama la tha lataa «f UN; tqr the kadioK 
Fnnch Aitutf. In PoctfiiBo. Only a Umited number of oopiei line been pnduoed, 
terms for which can be ohtainad ^ lul Booksellers. 

TlwlhitmMa a& 6d. 

ValM ilaUi» OmhMUM mmaef of tut. By Edmund Oujisiu With 600 

lllustratioiMu Three Vola, 9s. each. 

Vnltid tteitoii Ckmatltoilohal Btttory and Mlttel BmlapoMiit of tlM. By 

StMOK SraaMa, of the New York Bar. ss. 

VnlTiTMd. BistorT, OmMU^ XUnalrated. With nearly One Thousand 
iLLUSTEATioNa. Vol. I. Baihrand Greek Htstory.^Vol. II. The Roman Period.— 
Vol. III. The Middle Ages. — vol. IV. Modem History. 9s. each. 

Vloar Of WakaftM and otlMrWarki by Oliver Goldsmith. Ilhistrated. 30.^ 
Waaltli Oraatiott. By A. Mongredibn. $8. 

WuiUSX, W., BTovdlS By. Popular Editums. Cloth, as. each. 

aMMiKorbim,k^Tn»t. 

What Otrls Oaa Ba By Phyllis Browne, as. 6d. 

Wild AwliBali and BIsds: tbatsb Batt&ta and Hahtta. By Dr. Andrew 
Wilson. Illustrated. 7s, 6d. 

Wild BtPd% FatnlHar. First and Second Series. By Swaysland. With 40 
Coloured Plates in eacK las. 6d. each. 


Wild flowan, FanlUar. By F. £. Hulmk, F.L.S., F.aA. Five Series. With 

40 Coloured Plates In each. xss. 6d. each. 

Wlatar In lndl% A. By the Rt Hon. W. £. Baxter, M.P. 5s. 

Wlio Woman, Tlia. By George Macdonald, as. 6d. 

Wood Xatfio: A Fable. By Richard Jefferies. 6s. 

World of tiu Boa. Translated from the French of Moquin Tandon, by the 
Very Rev. H. Mastyn Hart, M. A Illustrated. Cloth. 6i. 

World of Wit and Bnmoiur, Tlin With 400 Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, xos. 6d. 

World of Wonden, The. Two Vols. With 400 Illustrations. 75. 6d. each. 


AfAGAZ/NES, 

The Quif^or, for Sunday Reading^ Monthly; 6d. 
CaseelVa Family Magazine* Monthly, 74 
** JAttle Folks ^ Magazine* Monthly, 6d. 

The Magazine of Art. Monthly, is. 

CasselVs Saturday Journal. Wedcly, id. ; Monthly, 6d. 

%♦ Pull particulars of CASSELL A COMPANY'S Monthly SeriM 
FumicaHonSt numherinf upwards of 50 Works^ wilt be fimnd in 
Cassell h Company's COMPLETE CATALOGUE, sent past free m 
application. 


Oatalognaa of Cassell ft Company’s Publications, which may be had at all 
Booksellers', or will be sent post free on application to the Publishers ^ ^ 

Cassell’s Complete Catalogue, containbg particulars of One Hiousaaa 
Volumes ^ , 

Cassell's Classified Catalogue, in which their Works are arranged according 
to price, from Sixpence to twenty five Guineas* 

Cassell’s Educational Catalogue, containing uarticularB of Cassell & 
Company's Educational Works and Studenu* Manuals. 

CASSELL ft COMPANY, Limited, Ludgmte HiU^ London. 




StUciimis Cassill As C^PHpcnys PubUcMsm* 


Xibka Bitlt fUUgimts tRorka. 

BibH TUi Orown With about f ,000 OrigUml lUustmtioaf. With 

Referenoet, &c« 1,348 p«g««, crown 410, cloth, 71. 6d« 

BlUa, CatMU't lUiuitrRtRd flUBJly. With 900 inusuations. Leathari gilt 

edges, xoa. ; full morocco, xos* 


BShto IHettonaiy, OmmU*!. With nearly 600 nhistratloua, 78. 6d« 


SIldR W tt oa t er, Edited by the Very Rev. Dean Plumptrs, D.D., Wetls. 

With liluet n i t io ne . Maps, &c. Four Vol3», cloth, de* each. 

SoiiFlui’g HlgrlBL’a ProfiUM (CaaMlI*t ZUuatraUd). Demy 410. Illuitrated 

throughout. 7s. 6d. 

» BunyaA*! POgtlni'a Progrm. With Illustrations. Popular EditUm^ 38, 6cL 

Chi l d* ! Ute of Ohrlit, The. 'Complete in One Handsome Volume^ with about 
300 Original Illustrations. Demy 4X0. gilt edges, axs. 

Child*! Bible, The. With aoo Ulustrations. Demy 410. 830 pp. i^'xrd Tk/msand^ 
ChM^ Edition, Ml. > 

Church at Home, The. A Series of Short Sermons. By the Rt. Rev. Rowley 
Hill, D.D., Bishop of Sodor and Man. ss. 


Cwnuientary, The Kew Teetament, fhr Bnglieh B e ad er a Edited by the 
Rt. Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D V , Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. In Three 
Volumes, art. each. 

VoU ],->-The Tour GKwpela. 

Vol. Aota, Homans. portnChlsne, Oalatteae. 

Voi. in.— The remaining Booka of the New Teetament. 


CosmieiituT, The Old TeetameBt* for BngUeh Beadm. Edited ^ the Rt. 
Rev. C J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Complete in 
5 Vols., 3XS. each. 


VoL I.— Oeneeis to Numbers. 

Vol. II.— Peuteroaoaqr to Samuel IX, 

Vol. V.« 


Vol. iii.-:pngs I. to aether. 
Vd. lv.-Job^ Zsslah. 
to ICalaohi. 


Xlay-Dawn in Dark Place! ; or Wandering! and Work in Bechwanatand, 
BOUth AfTtoa. By the Rev. John Mackenzie. Illustrated throughout. 3s. 6d. 

Dittonltie! of Beliei; Some. By the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore, M.A. 
Ntw and Chonp Edition, as. 6d. 

Dord Bihle. With 330 Illustrations by GusVavf. DorA. 3 Vols-, cloth, xos. ; 
Persian morocco, *®** » Original Kditloo, a Vols., cloth, 0 . 

Early Days of Chriitiaaity, The. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D«D.,F.R.S. 
Library Euition. Two Vols., 348. j morocco, £9*%. ... 

Popular Edition. Complete in One Volume, cloth, os. ; cloth, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. ; Persian morocco, xos. 6d. ; txee-caU) 15*- 

Phmily Pvayer-Sook* Tha Edited by Rev. Canon Garrett. M.A., and Rev. 
S. Martin. Eatra crown 4*0, cloth, ss. ; morocco, x8s. 


Oeikie, Ouimlnghaan, D.D., Work! by: 

Ij^th t^atble. StxVoh. Os. each. 

US Trowieee. as. <sd. 
h Befbrmatlon. so- 



6 s. 

TwoVola, 
littoH, Two VolA. 

CBorlM flf tbtf »ui of sorrowi, Tho, SermoM preadied at St Jamei’i, 

PlccdiUy. ByUieRev.H.G. Bon AVIA Hunt. m. 6d. 


Ooopol Of Onwo, no. By A. Lindesie. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 



SflecHims from CasseU d: Compa99f*s PuHiraHoms* 


**B9tat OlLordi.’* A Series of Wqrks hy Bminent Divines, Bound in clotb» red 
edges, One Shining eikch. 

r,.A^nC^«, . K,v. 

IV. Boyd Carpenter. i PrebendSiy RejmoUia; M. A. 

Xjy BjevMifter, By the Very Kev. Dean Bicker* 

. *l,h, lUr. ,rt*h fcii. B, «« V«,K„. t>«n 

. V... An.h<.«c<m *y»3E[Jg»£«&,Di;to;iaiB. By ,h. V..y 
r.G.Mtthe^tP.D. 

e Rev. Fesb. CIukI- ICv Sovnwee Of%li?ei>g«IU/‘ By ^ Rev. R. R. 

i enkiiM, M.A.. Secretary of the Wesleyan 
li alonary society* 

Ufil of dtflflt, ThO. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., P.ft.S,, C'hapiain- 
in-Ordinnry to the Queen. 

Illustrated Edition, with about 300 Original Tlluetration«, E^tra crotim 410, 
cloth, gilt edees, eta. ; morocco antique, 43a 

, LibraRv Edition. Two Volk Cloth, 14** i morocco, 4BS. ^ 

Bijou Edition. Five Volumes, in box, xos. 6d. the set. 

Popular Edition, in One V0I. Bvo, cloth, 6a ; cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; Persian 
morocco, gilt edges, xos. 6d. ; tre6*catf, xss. 

IfontagTi Slaffi Tbe. By William Landkls, D.D. Bound in white 
leatherette, gilt edgef, in box, Os. ^ morocco, 8s. bd. 

Xartjrrs, Fozb*s Book of With about 200 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 739 

pages, cloth, las. ; doth gUt, gilt edges, xss. 

Komb and Ooolocy ; or, Tlio Earmony of the Bltilo wltk Bdenoe. By 

Samuel Kinns, ^.D., F.R.A.S. llhistrated. Etititon, 6s. 

Xnalo Of ilio Blblo, Tha. By J. Stainer, M.A., Mus. Doc. 2s. 6d. 

Boar and tbo Boavanly Horliona» Tko. By the Countess De Gaspakin. is.; 
cloth, as. 

Batrta^o^ll^ ThO, By the lace Rev. W. Hanna, D.D., and the Ven. Archdeacon 
Norris, JB.U. as. 6d. 

Proteatantlam, The Hlatory of By the Rev. J. A. Wvlie, LL.D. Containing 

upwards of 600 Original Illustrations. Three Vols , ayv ; Library Edition, 30A. 

QuiTor Yearly Volunie, The. With 950 high-class Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Bevlaed Vesaloa— Ckmunentary en the Bevlsed Veralon of the Iftw Teata- 
mentw By the Rev. W. G. Humphry, B.D. y%, 6d. 

Baored Poeina, The Bodk of Edited by the Rev. Canon Baynks, M.A. With 
Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 5a. 

St. Oeorge Ibr Bngrland; and other Sermons preached to Children. By the 
Rev. T. Tbignmouth Shore, M.A. 58. 

St Pant The 3 USb and Work of By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S., Chapbun>in-Ordinary to the Qneen. 

Lirrarv Edition. Two Vol*., doth, a4S. ; morocco, 4as. 

Illustrated Edition, complete in One Volume, uith about 300 Illustrations, 
£t xs. ; morocco, £9 as. 

Popular Edition. One Volume, 8vo, cloth, 6t. ; cloth, gilt edges, 711. 6d. ; 
Persian morocco, xoe. 6d. ; trec'calf, xss. 

Seonlar Lift The CkMqpdl of the. Sermons preached at Oxford, By the Hon. 
W. H. Fremantle, Canon of Canterbury. 5s. 

Se r men a Preaelied et WeaCnlnater Abtiey. By Alfred Barry, D.D., L.C.L.. 
Primate of Australia, sa 

Sban We Bku»w One Another t By the Rl Rev. J. C. Ryle, D.D., Hshop of 
Liverpool. JVem and Enlar^td MaHihn, Cloth limp, vs. 

Simon Peter: Hla Life, TUnea, aad Prlenda. By £. Hodder. 5s. 

▼eloe of Time, The. By John Strood. ’ Cloth gilt, is. 


MkPaaiMe. ByfhelUgbtlt 
iMe Bishop or Montreal. 
My Bible. By the Ht. Kev. ' 


I^^Cv uSm , ^ ^ 

ICy ObSeot in Iitite. By th 
Farrar, D D. 

Aeptrattona, BytheRei 
tdtS. Byttv 

My Body,* By the Rev. Prof. 



detections Jrom Cersvtt <6 Compands Fn^iteaiions, 


^^Htcattonal Morha anil ^tnfttnta^ ^annals. 


CmmU’i PietoriaL Size. 35 inches by 40} inches. Mounted on 

Linen, with rollers, jit. 6d. 

Algehra, Tlie Slemanti of. By Prof. Wallace, M.A.^ is. 

Artthmotloa, The Modoni SdiooL By George Ricks, a Sc. Lond. With Test 
Cards. ( Lut on ap^iicuttou , ) 

Book-Xeopliiar. By Theoookr Jones. For Schools, at. ; orcslodi. 3s. .For 
THB Million, aa. ; or cloth, 3s Books for Jones’s System. Ruled Sets oG as. 

OonunentWT, ^e Netr Teitamenl Edited by Bishop ELLfcorr. ItUndy 
Volume Edition. Suitable for School and general use. 


,.«d. 

St. ZAdte. ^ 6ri. 
at. Jolm. 3 » 6d 
Vhe Aota of the Apostles. 

3«. 6d. 


Romaxui. ati Sd 
OorlnthUms L suod IL is. . 
Qalatians, Sj^aidsucui. and 
PhlUpplana. js 
Colosslana, Thewialeniaas. 
and Timothy. 3^. 


Titus, ThUentOB* Hahrews, 

^th. Vmr 
Teatanumt, sii».6d. 


Oommaiitazy, Old Testament. Fditcd by Bishop ELLrcorr. Handy Volume 
Edition. Suitable for School and general use. 

Oenesia. is 6d. 1 Z^^na. is, ^ | Deuteronomy. aaSd, 

Xzodua. 3> I Numbers, at. 6d. ^ | 

Oopy-Books, OaasCU'i Graduated. Complete in 18 Books, ad. each. 
Oopy-Bodks. The Modem SohooL Complete in la Books. 2d. each. 

Drawing Books for Toimg Artista 4 Books. 6d. each 

Drawing Books, Superior. 3 Books. Printed in Fac-simile by Lithography, 
price 5&. each. 

^rawtiig Copies, Cassell’s Modem School Freehand. First Grade, zs. ; Second 

Qrade, as. 

Drawing Copies, Cassell’s Standard. In 7 Books. Price ad. each. 

Energy and Motkm. : A Text-Book of Elementary W eo h a n los. By William 
Paice, M.A. Illustrated, xs. 6d. • 

gwgMatt Literature, A First Sketch oi; from the F^rlicst Period to the Present 
Time. By Pmh Henry Morlby. 7*. 6d. 

Euclid, Oassell’a Edited by Prof. Wallace, A.M. is. 

BuOUd, The First Four Books o£ In paper, 6d. ; cloth, gd. 

French, CasseU’s Zhssons In. New and Revised Edition. Parts 1. and IL, each 
as, 6d. ; complete, as. 6d. Key, is. 6d. 

French-EngUsh and Bngliih-FZ^oh Dictionary. Entirely New and Enlarged 
Edition. 1,150 pages, 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. ^ 

QelTzralth and Haughton’s ScientlSo Manuals. By the Rev. Prof. Galbraith, 
M.A., and the Kev. Prof, Halohtok, M.D., D.C.L. 



Oerman-Engllsh and English Oermaa Diottonary. 3 s. 5d. 

German Heeding, First Lessons in. ByA.jAGST. Illustrated, is. 

German Beadlng« Modem. By Prof. Heinemann. is. 6d. 

Handbook of Hew Code of Bagnlationa. By John F. Moss. is. ; cloth, as. 

Course for schools, Caasdl’a illustrated throughoutt I. — Stori^ 
* lirom English History, xs, II.— The Simple Outline of Eniptiih History, xt. 3d. 
III.— The Clam Hiatoiy of England, as. 6d. 

latht-mismil mg BnglMi-UtlB Dtottonur- ByJ. R. Beard. D.D., and C. 

Bbard, B.A. Crown 8vo, 9x4 pp., 3s. 6d. 




Sdectimt from Cauili ds Compatty^s FuhUeaHims. 


Uttli F^Dtt* Htitarygf giiglaitd. By Isa Ck aig-Knox. With 30 Illustrations. 

XI. 6d. 

tKf tlM Horn, TIm : A Book of Domestic Economy for School And Home 
Um. By Mr*. Samuel A Barnett, is. Sd. 

XudtXMnracIi Boom. 

Axitlmurtld BeehioIml h. I Wttmlki WromlEii at. 6d. 

ArithmSSlo I KSSSl^S^SI M-Sd. 

QmamA GhnauoMt* 31. 6d. 

Hulo, Aa nemintey Xeaiial et By Henry Leslie, xs. 

NfttanJ MrHoeophy. By Rev. Prof. Havghton, F.R.& , Illustrated. 35. 6d. 

PopnlT Id a o fct ort Oaneiye, Ntw and Tluir^rnghly Revised EdiHm. lUmuiated. 
thrcmghout. Complete in Six Voli., 51. each ; or m Three Voli., half calf, 43s. the set. 

PbjBiesl ielmioi, Xatemediiite Vext^Book ot By F. H. Bowman* D.Sc.. 
F.R.AS., F.LS* Iflttstrated. 3s. 6d. 

Beadm, 0 >iii 11 *e B eada hl e. Carefully graduated, extremely interesting, and 
ilUistimted throughout ( Lut am ) 

Readen, Oaaseil*t BlstorloaL Illustrated throughout* printed on superior paper* 
and strongly bound in cloth. {Lui on ap^licmtwH^) 

lM 4 «r. TIM OUtsn. With Pre&ee bjr the RL Hon. W. E. Fokstbb, M. P. is. 6d. 


Beadera, tlia Xodam OaograiOiieal. Illustrated throughout, and strongly bound 
in doth. [List on appitemium.) 

Baatel, Tlia Kodant ichOOL Illustrated. (List on application.) 

Beading aad SptiUiig Book* Oaa a all*g mnitrated. xs. 

I 

Right Llnaa ; or, Fom aasd Oolour. W'ith Illustrations, is. 

BohoOl ]laaagBr*a Hawial. By F. C. Mills, M. A is. 

Shakapere Reading Book, The. By H. Cogkthope Bowen, M.A. Illustrated. 
3«. 6d. Also issued in Three Books* xs. each. 


8hakaparo*a Flaya for Bohool Via. 5 Books. Illustrated. 6d. each. 
BpeUing, A Ckn&ideta Haaual ot ByJ. D. Mokeix, LL.D. is. 
TOohntoal llainuLla, Oaai^'a. Illustrated throughout • 


f and BtedroMing. 3^. <sd. 

, Drawing Dor, jb. 

38 . ^ 

Oerpentors and uoiUMS. Drawing Tor. 


ICaohlniatB and Bngineers* Drawing for 

4 S. sd. 

'•Plate Workers, Drewlng for. sa 
I Drasring. 39. 

and Xsometrioal Prcjeo- 


linear Drawing 
Two Voto. In^e, 


SdniTo^^wottoid Oeonietry ^ Sr.^. ^ ^ 

mwlpg and ProJeetion. The | B^Prof. K.S. 

3b. 6d. 


Bystematio Drawing and 

Charles Ryan. - 


Boll. 

By 


yeohmoal Sdnoator, Caaaell*a. Illustrated throughout. Popular Edition, in 
Four Vols., 5s. ea^ 


Tachnolegy* Maanala oC Edited by Prof. Ayrton, F.K.S., and Richard 

WoKMSLL, D.Sc.* M.A. Illustrated throughout. 

The Dyeing of Textile Pahrlos. By Prof. 1 Spinning Woollen and Worsted. By w. t. 

« . I Bright McLaren. 4 S. 6d. 

Deelgn In Textile Pabriee. By T. R. Aiheii* 
hum. 4h.4d. 

, Praotioal Meehanlee. By Prof. Peny, M.B. 

>, Sec. 5s. i 91. ed. . 

Onttlng Tools Wmrked by Hand and Maehtne. By Prof. Smith. 3s. 6d. 

OtAor Volumos in ProparatioH, A Prospoctuo sontpooifroo oh appilcatfon. 


HumeieL go. 

Watoh and (nook Making. By D. Glasgow. 

^ 3^ W.H. Greenwood, F.C.S. 




SiUcthns from Casselt 4b Cmnfia$t^s PMkaHms* 


litfoHa Car fluiftlr. 

«* Little worn ** B»U-Ywfly veiniae. With eoo IHastmtim. 3 $. 6 d, ; or cloth 

gilt, 5S. 

A Book for ihe Little Ones. With OrigiiuU Storiee Vctstf* 
llluttrated throughout. Boards, as. 6d. ; cloth gilt, at. 6d 

tbe ** ProTT bg " 8«rlM. Consisting of a New and Original Series of Stories by 
Popular Authors, founded on and illuttrating well-known Proferht. With Pour IHus> 
trationt in each Book, printed on a tint. Crown 8vo, 160 pages, cUitbf x*. dd. each. 


or. **It*t a Xtong Bane ttiat ] 
nuag.** By Sarah ntt. 


Tvtear; oTiThoee wlio IilTa in OlaM 
Houaea ahotudat toow Stones.'* By 


Maggie Symingt< 
The Two Hairdos 
KOed is a vn 

line BonaMa Hun 


HaracMtlM or, ** A Priend In 
is a Friend Zxtdeed." By Mad^ 
laMa Hunt. 


trreulaA StumbUag * Biook t or, '■Bride 
ooinee before a Fall.** By Julia Goddard. 
Bnlh'e Zdfo-worfci er« **Ho INuna, no 
GaineT* By the Rev. Joaeph Johnaoe. 


The **OroM and Crown** Bsrlss. Consisting of Stories founded on incidents 
which occurred during Religious Persecutions of Past Days. With Four Illustrations 
in each Book, printed on a tint. Crown 8vo, 356 pages, as. 6d. each. 

By Fire and Sword: a Story of the r Ko. XXIZ.t or, iThe Story of the tioit 
Hug^note by Thomas Archer. | Teetaj. A Tale (tf Early Christiaa Do) s. By 

AdanxHepbum'a Tow: a Tale of Kirk I tnuma Marshall, 

and Oovenant. By Annie S. Swan. I 


The World*s Workers. A Series of New and Original Volumes by Popular 
Authors. With Portraits printed on a tint as Frontispiece, xs each. 

General Gordon. By the Rev. S. A Swame. , Abrahaan Zdnooln. By Ernest Foster. 

£. R Pitman. 


Florence Kightingele, Oatherlne Kanh, 
Frenoea lUdl^ Havergsl, Btre. B.an- 
yard (” L. N.. 2.’*) By U**te AUdridgo. 

Dr. Guthrie, Father Hathew, BUhu Bur- 
rttt, Joseph Iiiveeey. By the Re\ . j. w 
Kirton. 

Sir Henry Kavelook and OoUn QampbeU, 
Dord Clyde. By E C. Phillips. 


Abrahaan Zdnooln. By Ernest Foster. 

Zlavld ZilTlaigstone. By Robert Snule^. 

Ge^ge atuler and Andrew Beed. By 

B. R Pitnuui. 

Biohard Oobden. By R. Cowing'. 

Beniamin Franklin. By E. M. Tomkinson. 
Handel. By SUsa Clarke. 

Turner, the Artiat. By the Rev. 8. A. Swaine. 
George aasd Bobert Stephenaon By C. L. 
Matilaux, 


ThS ** Chlmss ” Serlss. Each containing 64 pages, with Illustrations on every 

page, and handsomely bound in cloth, xs. ^ 

Bible Ohlxnes. Contains Bible Vetses forEverj I Ho!^ Ohimee. Verses for Every Sunday in the 
Day in the Month. | Year. , 


Daily Ohixnes. Vertpcs from the Poets for I Old World Ohiinee. Verses front old writers fur 
Every Day la the Month. 1 Every Day lathe Month. 


Every Day in the Month. 


Hsw FITS SMlUiig Books for Boys. With Original Illustrations, printed on a 

tint. Cloth gilt, 5S. each. 

"Fcdlow my Iieadert" or, the Boye of f The Champion of Odlni o]%T!iykizig Zifs in 
TSumlBton. by Talbot Baines R^cd. | the Daye of Old. By I. Fred. Hodgetts 

For FmFbme and Gloryi a Story of the { Botmd by a Sj^lli or. the HttnteAWxtoh 
Soudan War. By Hough. 1 of the Forest. By the Hon. Mn.. Greene. 


Hsw Tbrss sud Slxpsniiy Books for Bosn. With Original Illustrations, printed 
on a tint. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each 

On Bo^ the "Bemerklda j" or. XerUn I In of Goldi Under the Whanga 

ZfM^*e !^g. by JohnC. Hidchcwn, I J®*H*J*P*b 

For Queen and or, the Zioyal 'Frentlo#. By Henry Frith. 


ThS ■■Boy Fionser'* Bsrlss. By Edward S. Ellis. With Four FuU-page 
ZUtisttations in each Book. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. each. 

He^^Jj^JWoods. A Tale of Hariy Days | He^oij^^ Bieer. A Ta*e of Indian River 
'Bed In the Block Houee. A Story of Pioneer Life in K^iucky. 




Sekctidns from Casstll ds Compatty^t PubUcathtus^ 


VlM ** XiOff (Mitt** SfSEltiL By EdWA^M) S. KU.1S. With Four Full-page Illus- 
trations in oadL Crown 8vo, cloth, as. lUd* each. 

Thn^XiOat Tm 41* I Oamp-Vivs aasd Wtrwani. 


ilxpiiliasr story BooIdl All Illustrated, and containing Interesting Stories by 
well-known Writers. 

UtttoOoiiteat. Uttle Mnlte 

Weoasg Joot. | 

BMpfol KaUto; and other Stories. 


TllO ** Sally's AUnun** Ssriss. Four ^ooks. each containing about 50 Illustra- 
tions Price 6d. each : or cloth gilt, ts. each. , 


Batxy's Album. 
PO^b IQbUREU 


Pairar*a Album. 
Puss^ Album 


XUttStnitsd Booltt Ibr the Little Osee. Containing interesting Stories. All 

lliustiated. is. each. 

Zndoon and^t ^ | Qur Pretty Pete, 

Smne Tfxm Mends. I Our Behooldey Bourn. 

ThM ^Idon Ben^. I Orsstures Tsme. 

Little Bothers and their Children. 1 Creatures WUd. 


ghiniac ttery Booke. All Illustrated, and containing Interesting Stories, 

yborne PmmiM. > Shea end Poll. 

TM 0«^<m In the BObin*B Best. Aunt Luoia’e Looket. 

2^.!E Kesdo Kinm. 

Pit^^ ffiSrS^VrSk. ***** 


pumdeiutha Sea< 
lyBob. 

> 0101111 Ckadle. 


^ Oo ^^^g ^oage. 


A Paniehed Koneroh. 


O ai eal l*! OUldpeii’h Ttreanvriee. Each Volume contains Stories or Poetry, and 

is profusely lUiistrated. Cloth, is. each. 

Vwnuy mvmm. 


B^bard. 
nes tor B 


^ Lsys fbrKbrry Pwjrs. 
hd arass esrTouna Polks, 
r Poems fiir Toung^eople. 


ieturss end Plesssstt Storlss. 


By Sundav Book of Ptotiirss. 

Sunday Oarland of piotures and Btonos. 
Sunday Beadings for Little Polke. 


UtUB Polks'* Paintliig Books. 

Water-Colour Painting, za each. 
Pndte e^ Bloeeoms for ** Little Polks 
to Paint. 


With Text, and Outline Illustrations for 


The « uttle Polks" Proverb Painting 
Book. 


for " Little Polks " I The "Little PdUcs " niuminating Book. 
I Plotnrea to Psint. 

Proverb Painting 1 "Little Polks" Painting Book. 

I "Little Polks" NaturePsinting Book. 
Another "Little Pdlks" Painting Book. 


Bigbtosiipaaiiy Story Books. 

55W Wee Ulster Lassies. 


All Illustrated throughout, 


PtoklgaM^and other Stories. 
SiSE?L 2 *f 3 i 3 **» *bs Bmperor. 


^m Bonds's Brror. 
y^rtn more than jGMld. 

"Toroukh Plood-Through Pires** and 
other Stones. 

The (HA wltn the Oolden Lodks. 


I The (HA wltn the Oolden Lodke. 
8t::ries of the Olden Time. 




SeUathns from Cas^^li Js Comjxwfs Puhlic^iens. 


tli» **Ooiy Omniir" 8«rl#i. 

Onb Humukbu Pictukbs. 


Story-Books for Children, Each containing nearly 
xfl. MAcBch. 


£ffiSrOtaSBMM%r ASX TixxiM. 

W«« Willi* WlalBto. 

P*t*« Vo«y of 3f lotoTM did StoriMu 
BtotyBook. 



»y*t XdSi. 


TllB ** World In PlotUTM ” BerXei. Illustrated throughout, as, 6d each. 



Two-inming ttory Booki. All illustrated. 

K.>w to 


In Mlsotaiof Airair. 


of th* Tlppwfton*. 
Two ***•• 




ntarim of tt&o Towor. 
lir. Barko's VImm. 

TO? I«lSd£‘: 

tt< 

Zitttlo FloteMa. 

Kadira and li«r BrUndt. 
TiuTcttiildren of the Oourt. 
A Moonbeam Tanirle. 


Half-Crown Bookft. 

lilttle Klngee. 
BTotabl* Bliipwreoks. 


Won!d^?op0ommon ThiiMpi* 
Xiittle BmproM Joan. 


Truth will Onl 
Moturee of r 

The Toukb j- 

the Rev. Dr. Landota. 

The True CNLorgr of Women. By ibe Rer. 
Dr. 

i The WIee Women. By ileorge MecdotuUd. 


aoldler end Patriot ((.eorire Wwbincten). 


Plotlira TaaohUlf Barloa. Each book Illustrated throughout 
gilt coloured edges, as. 6d, each. 


Fcap. 4 to, 


Through Fioturo-Z<end. ^ ^ 

noture Teaohingjbr Young end Old. 

«» law. 



Woodland 

Storiee of c 

' i md hie 

be oSSdren ot 



Xeher. 


Zilirmry of Wondori. Illustrated Gift-books for Boys. as. 6d. each. 

Wonderful AdveatuM.^ I Wondere of Water. 

shiiL 

I of AeoueUde. I 


Wondere < 


m Aeoente. 


Oift Books for Ohlldrsn, With Coloured Illustrations. 


as. 6d. each. 


True BoMneon Oruaoee. (Ptein 
lUuHtratioiia) 

Beynerd the Pox. 
ThePllgrim'e proSSeT^ 


Tkrgo and Bixponny Ltlnrary of Standard Tales* ko. AU Illustrated and bound 

in cloth gilt. Crown 8vo. jg. 6d. each. 


Jane Aueten Md her Worke. 

SSmi 1 oxi%& in Sresoe end Palestine. 
The IMngy Bouse at Xensuigton. 

The Bonuu^ of Trade. 

T^ Three. Home*. 

Beepdele ^ 


In 2>ttt3r Bound. 

The BiOf Siistere. 

Pragy Oxji^s Xnheritanoe. 

The Paadly JSonour. 

Bather West 
Working to Win. 

Krilof <5td his Pables. By W, k. S. 
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Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
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With numerous Original lUustrations. Extr.i 
crown 4to. cloth gilt, 78. ( 3 d. 
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out. Crown 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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lUustrations. 58. 
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With z8 lUostnmons by GiacomeUi. 5s. 

The World's Ziumber Hoorn. By Selina Gaye, 
lUustrated. 38. 6^ 
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With numerous Original lUustratioas. Extra 
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